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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED   WITH    BUTLER   COLLEGE    IN    THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF   INDIANAPOLIS. 


Indiana    Law   School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior. 
All  the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the 
school  year,  and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  prog- 
ress of  all  sorts  of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  cata- 
logue and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 

Indiana  Dental  College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware 
streets,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  in- 
dicating its  worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalogue 
address  Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1908 

June  22 Monday Registration. 

June  23 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  4 Saturday Holiday. 

July  31,  Aug.  1.  .Fri.,  Sat  —  Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


FALL  TERM,  1908 

Sept.  22 Tuesday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Sept.  23 Wednesday  —  Instruction  Begins. 

Oct.  14 Wednesday,. .  Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  26-28.... Thurs.-Sat....  Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.    4 Friday Primary  Oratorical  Contest. 

Dec.  8,  9 Tues.,  Wed  ...  Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Dec.  17-19 ....  Thurs.-Sat Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Fall  Term. 


WINTER  TERM,  1909 

Jan.  4 Monday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Jan.  5 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Jan.  13 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  7 Sunday Founder's  Day. 

March  16, 17  .Tues.,  Wed Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

March  25-27.. Thurs.-Sat Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Winter  Term. 


SPRING  TERM,  1909 

April  1 Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

April  2 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

April  14 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

June  12,  14,  15.. Sat.,  MonM  Tue.  .Term  Examinations. 

June  13 .Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  15 Tuesday President's  Reception. 

June  16 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day  Exercises. 

June  17 Thursday Fifty-fourth  Annual  Commencement. 


BUTLER  COLLEGE 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS. 

ALEMBERT    W.    BRAYTON Indianapolis 

URBAN    C.    BREWER Hall 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

SCOT    BUTLER Indianapolis 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

FRED   C.   GARDNER Indianapolis 

THOMAS   C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

JOSEPH    I.    IRWIN Columbus 

HENRY    JAMESON Indianapolis 

PATRICK   H.    JAMESON Indianapolis 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH Indianapolis 

F.  ROLLIN   KAUTZ Indianapolis 

THOMAS   H.  KUHN Richmond 

THOMAS    B.    LAYCOCK Indianapolis 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Indianapolis 

CHARLES  W.  MOORES Indianapolis 

LOUIS   J.  MORGAN Indianapolis 

WILLIAM   MULLENDORE Franklin 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL   T.   REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.  T.   SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers   of  the    Board   of   Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

FRED  C.  GARDNER Treasurer 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio,  Scot  Butler,  Dr.   P.  H.  Jameson, 
Thomas    C.    Howe,    Louis    J.    Morgan,    Allan    B.    Philputt, 
Charles  W.  Moores,  W.  S.  Moffett,  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  F.  R. 
Kautz. 


COMMITTEES. 


Finance  and  Auditing. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Jameson,  Fred  C.  Gardner,  W.  S.  Moffett, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Building,  Grounds  and  Real  Estate. 
Thomas   C.   Howe,  W.   S.   Moffett,  Fred  C.   Gardner. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Charles  W.  Moores,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  F.  R.  Kautz. 

Instructors,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio, 

Allan  B.  Philputt,  Vice-Chairmau. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  F.  R.  Kautz,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

F.  R.   Kautz,  Scot   Butler,  Dr.   Henry   Jameson, 

T.  B.  Laycock,  T.  H.  Kuhn. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Winfield  S.  Moffett,        John  M.  Judah,        Louis  J.  Morgan. 

College  Residence. 

Louis  J.  Morgan,        Urban  C.  Brewer,        William  Mullendore, 
Scot  Butler. 

Endowment. 

Joseph  I.  Irwin,  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  T.  B.  Laycock, 

Dr.  Henry  Jameson,  William  Mullendore, 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  ex  officio. 


BUTLER  COLLEGE 


FACULTY. 

THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Armstrong 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages.     (48  South  Audubon  Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and    Latin,    Butler    College,     1889-'90;    Armstrong-    Professor 

Germanic    Languages,    ibid.,    1890 ;    Dean,    Butler    College, 

1907-'08;    President    Butler    College,    1908 . 

ALLEN  RICHARDSON   BENTON,   A.    M.,   LL.    D.,   Professor   of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1849;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1855- 
'61;  President  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1861-'68; 
President  Alliance  College,  1869-'71;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College, 
1871;  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President  Butler 
College,    1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.        (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1870;  Student  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and 
University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana  Universitv, 
1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  Presi- 
dent   Butler    College.    1891-1904;    1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology.     (360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investi- 
gations of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1881-'84; 
Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Freiberg, 
Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  Professor  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Eureka  College,  1884-86;  Professor  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drake  University,  1891-'92;  idem,  Butler  College, 
1892 . 

*JACOB  DORSEY  FORREST,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics.     (30  Audubon  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent in  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-'94; 
Graduate  Student  in  Sociology,  Political  Economy  and  Eth- 
ics, The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'95;  Fellow  in  Soci- 
ology, ibid.,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1900;  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  Sociology,  ibid.,  1896-'99;  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics,  Butler  College,  1897 . 


>On   leave   of   absence  during   1908-'09. 


FACULTY.  7 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.(  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898; 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1866-'72;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Va.,  1889-'97;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  College,   1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History.  (33  Downey 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Tale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1896-'97;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1897-*98;  Divinity 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1900 . 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education.     (73  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Colby  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1891-'92;  Honorary  Fellow,  University  of  Chicago. 
1892-'93;  Instructor,  Chicago  Academy,  1893-'94;  Graduate 
Student,  Hartford  School  of  Sociology,  1894-'95;  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Hartford,  Ct., 
1895-'96;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1896-'98;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1898;  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and 
Pedagogy,  Alfred  University,  1899-1900;  Acting  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College,  1900-*01;  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  and   Education,   ibid.,    1901 . 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics.     (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Camp- 
bell University,  1893-1903;  Graduate  Studenl  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03;  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, The  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics,    Butler    College,    1904 . 

♦RICHARD  BISHOP  MOORE,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Student,  University  College,  London,  1886-'90;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Oswestry  High  School  (England),  1890-'91;  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Birbeck  Institute  (London),  1891-'93; 
British  Museum,  1893-'95;  The  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
'97;  B.  S.,  ibid.,  1896;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Missouri,  1897-1905;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  Col- 
lege,   1905 . 


*In  Europe  on  leave  of  absence  during  session  1907-'08. 
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JOHN   SAMUEL   KBNYON,   A.   M.,   Demia  Butler   Professor   of 

English  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1903;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07; 
Teacher  in  public  schools,  Medina,  O.,  1892-'93;  Teacher 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1905-'06;  Professor  of  English,  Butler  College, 
1906 . 

SRNEST  TROWBRIDGE  PAINE,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.     (29  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Instructor 
in  Latin,  Brown  University,  19O2-'04;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  and  American  School  of 
Archaeology,  Athens,  1904-'05;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Brown 
University,  1905-'06;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1906-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1907 . 

JOSEPH  KARL  RUDOLF  EGGER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  and  Spanish.     (5812  Julian  Avenue.) 

Graduate,  Royal  Seminary,  Lauingen,  Bavaria  (Germany), 
1883;  Public  Schools  of  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  1883-'89;  State 
Certificate  for  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  1885;  State  Certificate  for 
Bavaria,  Augsburg,  1887;  Instructor  in  German,  High 
Schools,  Colorado,  1896-1904;  A.  B.,  University  of  Denver, 
1904;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Grenoble,  France,  1904-'05;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1905-'06;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1907;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  Col- 
lege,   1906 ;    Assistant   Professor   of   German   and   Spanish, 

Butler    College,    1907 . 

KATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  and  Catharine  Merrill  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
(303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883; 
Instructor  in  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student, 
Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hastings  College, 
1888-'91;  Instructor,  Oakland  High  School,  1891-'98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  Professor  of 
English,  Oahu  College,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek, 
Butler  College,   1907 . 

GUY  HOWARD  SHADINGER,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

Ph.  B.,  Hamline  University,  1900;  Instructor  in  Science, 
Hutchinson,  Minn.,  High  School,  1900-'01;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry  and  Zoology,  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  High  School, 
1901-'04;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1904- 
'07;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1907;  Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler 
College,    1907-*08. 
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HOWARD  WOODHEAD,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Economics. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1900;  Travel-study  in  Eu- 
rope, 1900-'01;  Graduate  Student  in  Sociology  and  Economics, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  1901-*03;  Dresden  Municipal  Ex- 
position, 1903;  Student,  Universitv  of  Berlin,  1903-'04;  Fel- 
low in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1904-'06;  Ph.  D., 
ibid.,  1907;  Docent  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1907;  Acting  Professor 
of  Sociology  and  Economics,   Butler   College,    1907 . 

CLARENCE  FORSYTH,  Professor  of  Music. 

Stuttgart,  1882-'85;  ibid.,  1887-'89;  Berlin,  1894-'95;  Paris, 
1896. 

CLARA  FRANCES  McINTYRE,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe,  1900;  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College, 
1900-'03;  Instructor  in  French,  Butler  College,  1903 . 

CORNELIA  ADELLE  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 
Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Buchtel  College.  1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Philosophy  and  History,  The  University  of  Chicago.  1894-'96; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Akron,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lock- 
land,  O.,  High  School,  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07; 
Instructor    in    English,    Butler   College,    1907 . 

THOMAS    ALLAN    SIMS,    A.    B.,    LL.    B.,    Instructor    in    Public 
Speaking. 

A.   B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1904;  LL.  B.,  ibid.,   1906. 

SADIE  MAY  KRAUS,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.   B.,    Butler   College,    1907. 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  DOAN,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Mathematics. 

A.  B.,    Butler   College,    1907. 

PEARL  LEEDY,  Instructor  on  Piano. 

PAUL  JEFFRIES,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Singing. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1899-'02;  Pupil  F.  X.  Arens, 
1897-'99,    1903;   A.    B.,   Butler   College,    1903. 

JOHN  McKAY,  B.  S.,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

B.  S.,   Westminster   College,    1907. 

MRS.  E.  N.  EDGINGTON,  Head  of  College  Residence. 
MARGARET  CARLISLE,  Librarian. 
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Officers  of  the   Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

A.  K.  ROGERS Registrar  and  Secretary 

R.   B.   MOORE Examiner 

C.  B.  COLEMAN Adviser 

Faculty   Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
C.  B.  Coleman,  Jabez  Hall,  A.  K.  Rogees. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
J.  S.  Kenyon,  H.  L.  Woodhead,  Thomas  A.  Sims. 

College  Paper. 
A.  K.  Rogers,  H.  L.  Brunee,  J.  K.  Egger. 

Athletics. 
C.  B.  Coleman,  R.  B.  Moore,  John  McKay. 

Glass  Standing. 
R.  B.  Moore,  E.  N.  Johnson. 

Ghapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
J.  S.  Kenyon,  C.  B.   Coleman,  Miss   Cornelia  Allen. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  univer- 
sity purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incor- 
poration are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build 
up,  maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of 
the  highest  class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to 
establish  in  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  profes- 
sional education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all 
writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  there- 
to; and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens 
of  Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855, 
in  the  old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what 
is  now  College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  unin- 
terrupted existence,  and  from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either 
through  affiliation  or  by  act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted 
professional  schools  and  carried  on  university  work.  At  the 
present  time  the  directors  have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
husbanding  resources  and  collecting  additional  funds,  to  prepare 
to  add  departments,  as  circumstances  might  warrant. 

The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a 
Board   of   twenty-one  directors.     In   1873   the  Board  determined 
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to  remove  to  Irvington,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College 
classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location.  This  removal  was 
prompted  in  part  by  financial  considerations,  for  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  University,  having  been  included  within  the 
city  limits,  had  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  corporation  by 
putting  it  on  the  market  as  city  lots,  was  able  to  increase  its 
financial  resources.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  a  suburb,  withdrawn 
somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would  afford  a  more  desirable 
place  of  residence  for  students. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect 
to  the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the 
name  "Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  Univer- 
sity," to  designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in 
the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,   however,  remains   unchanged. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken 
cial  Condition.  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the 
increasing  needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an 
additional  endowment  of  $250,000.  This  is  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  a  director  of  the  corporation, 
who  offered  $100,000  provided  a  total  of  $250,000  was  secured. 
Andrew  Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this 
endowment.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $25,000, 
and  Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College 
$12,500  toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907, 
by  an  energetic  effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis, students  in  attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution. 
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The  directors  propose  to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make 
such  additions  thereto  as  may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  in- 
vested, yielding  an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, wise  and  conservative  in  all  their  views,  and  thorough 
and  prudent  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  The  demands  made  upon  an  institution  of  learning  at 
the  present  day  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  College  is  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  these  demands,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained 
it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  Gifts.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts 
in  the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  will  endow  a  professorship  which  will  perpetually 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is 
established.  In  this  way  the  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek, 
the  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Addison 
F.  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed.  The  English  department  has  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catharine  Merrill 
chair.  This  gift  to  the  College,  made  by  grateful  students  and 
friends,  is  a  memorial  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  Smaller  amounts  can  be 
devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Subscriptions  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  the  ambitious, 
or  to  library  endowments   for  particular  departments. 

Affiiliation  with  By  mutual  agreement,  the  affiliation  between 
the  University  Butler  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago, 
of  Chicago.  which  has  existed  since  1898,  is  to  be  dissolved 

in  1910.  Meanwhile,  only  those  students  who  had  become  eligible 
to  the  special    privileges   offered   by   the   University  by  October, 
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1906,  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion on  the  completion  of  twelve  weeks  of  resident  work  after 
receiving  the  degree  of  Butler  College.  The  standards  and 
methods  of  the  College  will  remain  the  same,  and  its  graduates 
will  have  the  same  standing  in  the  graduate  school  of  the 
University. 

Training  of  By   action   of  the   State  Board   of  Education, 

Teachers.  Butler  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the 

school  laws  of  1907  for  all  classes,  A,  B,  C.  Graduates  of  the 
College  who  elect  courses  in  psychology  and  education  are  ad- 
mitted to  "Class  C"  of  public  school  teachers  without  examina- 
tion, and  receive  the  highest  minimum  salary  authorized  by  law. 

Religious  The    purpose    of    the    founders,    expressed    in 

Influence.  their  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an 

institution  of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures."  A  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered 
to  all  candidates  for  a  degree.  All  students  are  required  to 
attend  the  regular  chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has  always 
been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must 
always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young  Men's   Christian   Association   and 

Associations.  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are 

voluntary  organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their 
members  are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new 
students  a  very  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold 
prayer  meetings  every  week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintain- 
ing Christian  zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each 
of  these  associations  is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of 
the  Fall  term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  entering  college 
with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who  are  strangers 
in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Stu- 
dents not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  mem- 
bers. 

College  Paper.  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian," 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to 
give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited 
by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Students  and 
graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations,  articles, 
verses,  letters  and  information. 

Debates.  In  the  Fall  term,  annually,  a  debate  is  held  be- 

tween representatives  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 
The  College  is  joined  with  Wabash  and  Earlham  Colleges  in 
a  Triangular  Debating  League.     The  purposes  of  the  league  are 
to  foster  the  interests  of  debating  and  to  discuss  in  public  lead- 
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ing  questions  of  the  day.  A  question  for  debate  is  chosen  early  in 
the  year  by  representatives  of  the  three  colleges.  Each  college 
trains  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team.  For  the  intercollegiate 
debate  the  negative  team,  in  each  instance,  remains  at  home  and 
debates  with  the  affirmative  team  of  a  visiting  college.  Each  of 
the  three  colleges  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  representatives  of  both 
the  other  colleges.  The  men  who  represent  Butler  College  in  the 
Triangular  Debating  League  are  chosen  during  the  Fall  term. 
During  the  college  year  of  1907-'08,  Butler  College  won  both 
debates  on  Friday  evening,  March  13,  1908,  upon  the  question, 
"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  subsidize  her  merchant 
marine,"  her  affirmative  team  defeating  Earlham  at  Richmond, 
by  a  unanimous  decision,  and  her  negative  team  defeating 
Wabash  at  Irvington  by  a  two-to-one  vote  of  the  judges,  thus 
holding  the  championship  of  the  league  for  the  current  year. 
These  debates  will  be  continued  during  the  year  of  1908-'09. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one, 

Contests.  compose  the  Indiana  State  Oratorical  Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Col- 
lege classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory 
by  encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Prelimi- 
nary contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative 
for  the  State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  com- 
position and  delivery.  Three  judges  on  thought  and  composition 
are  selected  by  the  faculty,  while  the  association  elects  three 
judges  on  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  average 
award  by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  contest. 
The  successful  contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  West- 
ern States. 

Literary  The  Phiiokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in 

Society.  187C,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the 

College.  Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men, 
but  later  young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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The  Lotus  Club.  During  the  past  year  an  association  has  been 
formed  whose  object  is  the  bringing  together  socially  of  the 
young  women  in  College,  thus  encouraging  friendly  intercourse 
among  them.  The  club  is  governed  by  an  executive  board,  elected 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  Meetings  are  held  every  two  weeks,  and 
the  entertainment,  which  varies  in  form,  being  sometimes  dra- 
matic, sometimes  literary,  sometimes  musical,  is  usually  fur- 
nished by  the  members  themselves.  A  room  for  the  use  of  the 
club  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  main  College  building. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in 
Club.  religious  work  are  associated  in  an  organiza- 

tion styled  as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when 
luncheon  is  served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  pro- 
gram rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present 
at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

Der  Deutsche  This  is  an  association  of  students  who  are  in- 

Klub.  terested  in  the  study  of  German.    It  is  open  to 

any  that  have  had  as  much  as  one  year's  work  in  that  language. 
The  club  meets  every  two  weeks,  the  professor  of  German  attend- 
ing as  adviser  and  critic.  The  meetings  are  devoted  to  a  literary 
program  and  the  singing  of  German  songs.  The  club  sub- 
scribes to  several  German  periodicals  which  are  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  club  members. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in  colleges 

are  carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  a  well- 
trained  director.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training 
to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  student  body,  to  en- 
liven the  college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game 
well  and  fairly  played.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track 
teams  are  supported  by  the  Athletic  Association.  There  is  a 
board  of  control  composed  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  and 
two  students. 

To  give  as  many  students  as  possible  the  enjoyment  and  ben- 
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efits  of  athletic  contests,  a  number  of  teams  are  organized  each 
season  within  the  student  body,  and  series  of  contests  held  in 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  tennis  and  field  sports. 

Irwin  field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all 
outdoor  games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  com- 
petent instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis 
courts,  to  which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  Col- 
Contests,  lege  in  any  contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying 
at  least  two  major  courses  during  the  term  in  which  such 
contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has  failed  to  secure  credits  in  all  his 
courses  during  the  preceding  term  (but  this  is  not  to  exclude 
new  students);  or  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  cur- 
rent term  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis    is    not    only   the    capital    of    the 

State,  but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical 
center.  Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing 
system  of  interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  acces- 
sible point  in  Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indian- 
apolis affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The 
best  musical  entertainments  and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are 
here  brought  within  reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is 
located  at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb, 
reached  by  a  twenty-minute  ricle  on  the  East  Washington  street 
electric  cars,  which  leave  the  center  of  the  city  every  five  min- 
utes. Irvington  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis  and  is 
regarded  as  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  vicinity  for  suburban 
residence.  Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been 
drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it  a 
special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home 
for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and 
dangers  often  surrounding  college  life.  There  are  no  drinking 
saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The     main     college     building     is     of     brick, 

Building.  trimmed  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of  135 

feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms, 
besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary 
society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is 
heated  throughout  by  steam,  supplied  with  water  and  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  in  its  internal  finish  and  arrangements  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Burgess  Hall.  The  Burgess  Science  Hall  is  three  stories  high, 

constructed  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  contains  six  large  recita- 
tion rooms,  the  museum  hall,  the  Athenaeum  hall,  and  the  chem- 
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ical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories.  The  architecture  is 
modern  and  attractive,  and  all  its  appointments  are  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  was  designed. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  while  a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected 
by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the  chairs  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  museum  contains  the  following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States, 
made  principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  0.  P.  Hay, 
when  they  were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements 
from  the  United  States. 

8.  A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own 
working  library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  gas,  hoods,  means  of  ventilation,  and  ample 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

The  physical  laboratory  has  a  fair  equipment  for  such  expert- 
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mental  work  as  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  courses  offered  in 
this  department. 

Bona  Thompson  A  library  building  equal  in  construction  and 
Memorial  equipment  to  any  in  the  State  was  erected  dur- 

Library.  ing  the  year  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Bona 
Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray  brick, 
and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  It  contains  two  commodious 
reading  rooms,  librarian's  room  and  a  seminar  room.  The  book- 
stack  room,  fitted  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
Volumes.  The  College  library  at  present  contains  about  12,000  vol- 
umes, chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students,  in 
addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and 
documents.  Every  year  there  are  added  by  purchase  the  latest 
and  best  works  in  the  several  departments.  The  encyclopedias, 
lexicons  and  other  works  of  reference  are  numerous,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  and  most  modern  scholarship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to 
the  College  library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now 
have  free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  110,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications, 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike 
to  ail  classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The   astronomical    observatory   stands   on   the 

Observatory.  high    ground    in    the   northeast  corner   of   tbe 

campus.  In  its  construction  are  embodied  whatever  conveniences 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  equatorial  telescope.  The 
building  is  octagonal,  resting  on  a  deep  foundation  and  having  a 
revolving  dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view 
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from  horizon  to  zenith.  The  instrument  rests  on  a  pedestal, 
which  stands  on  a  column  of  brick  and  stone,  protected  from 
the  effects  of  external  temperature  changes  by  a  detached  inclos- 
ing cylinder  of  the  same  material.  The  telescope  is  equatorially 
mounted  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  declination  and  hour  circles,  and  clock-work  for  diurnal  rota- 
tion. The  object  glass  of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the 
firm  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  and,  with  the  half-dozen 
eye-pieces,  gives  a  perfection  of  work  which  does  no  discredit  to 
the  manufacturers.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  ranges  from 
seventy  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

College  This    attractive    and    comfortable    home    for 

Residence  young  women  students  is  a  substantially  con- 

structed brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity 
to  the  lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conven- 
iences. The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students 
provide  their  own  bed  linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any 
decorations  desired.  The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  com- 
petent maids. 

The  dining-room  service  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
College.  All  possible  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  meals  whole- 
some and  attractive,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  service 
up  to  the  standard  of  refined  homes. 

The  Head  of  the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the 
young  women  living  there.  She  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquir- 
ies of  parents  concerning  the  progress  of  their  daughters.  The 
advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may 
be  obtained  in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained 
solely  for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from 
a  distance  to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in 
Irvington;   and  all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  de- 
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tailed  information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Resi- 
dence. 

Gymnasium.  The   gymnasium   building,   built  of  red  brick 

and  buff  limestone,  contains  a  main  exercising  hall  thirty-five  by 
fifty-eight  feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  with  double  oak  floor 
and  high  ceiling.  There  are  bathrooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium,  and  also  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain 
hours  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young 
women. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and 
the  furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are 
heated,  is  externally  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building,  but  is  in 
reality  a  separate  structure. 
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The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction, 
library,  incidentals,  etc.,  amount  to  sixteen  dollars  per  term.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  Special  student, 
three  dollars  (except  as  provided  on  page  39;  in  the  depart- 
ments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  rang- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  ap- 
paratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of 
$1.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the 
date  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change 
of  registration,  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a 
fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  Students  undertaking  a  fourth  subject 
of  study  will  pay  $5.00  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  for  a 
major  course,  or  $2.50  for  a  minor.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts'  di- 
ploma, $10.00.  Graduating  fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral 
of  degrees. 

Term  bills  are  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and 
the  student  may  be  enrolled  in  class  only  upon  his  presentation 
to  the  instructor  of  the  registrar's  order  of  admission,  stamped 
with  the  treasurer's  receipt  for  fees.  In  case  of  the  absence  of 
a  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  term,  one-half  of  the 
tuition  paid  by  him  for  that  term  may  be  credited  on  a  future 
term. 

Expenses  of  Following   are   estimates   of   yearly   expenses 

Residence.  for  the  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 


Fees 
Room 
Board 
Books 


Lowest. 

$48.00 
27.00 
72.00 
10.00 

Average. 

$48.00 

36.00 

126.00 

15.00 

(with  Lab.) 

Liberal. 

$57.00 
54.00 

126.00 
20.00 

$157.00  $225.00  $257.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and 
room  are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence, 
where  rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging 
from  $9  to  $18  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  table  board  is  fur- 
nished at  $42  per  term.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Board  bills 
for  the  term  are  payable  in  three  equal  installments.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  about 
the  same  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  clubs.  A  boarding  club  is  organized  each  year, 
on  a  cooperative  plan,  in  which  students  may  obtain  good  table 
board   at  the  lowest   possible  rates. 

Aid  and  While  the  College  can  not  guarantee  employ- 

Self-Support,  ment  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way, 

its  officers  will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students 
in  securing  profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of 
Indianapolis  there  is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who 
is  energetic,  determined  and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  but 
that  he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  ex- 
penses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for 
self-support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center 
from  which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  Christian  churches 
within  a  convenient  distance  which  depend  upon  student  preach- 
ing. The  College  always  has  more  calls  for  preachers  than  it 
can  supply. 

Prizes.  Prize   medals,   through   the   generosity   of  the 

Hon.  Addison  C.  Karris,  have  been  provided  to  be  given  Lo  the 
orator  and  the  debaters  representing  Butler  College  in  intercol- 
legiate contests. 
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Three  scholarships  yielding  free  tuition  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  one  year  (three  quarters)  are  granted  annually  to 
graduates  of  Butler  College  nominated  by  the  College.  These 
scholarships  represent  a  value  of  $120  each.     But  see  page  13. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  its  advantages  to  the  following  classes 
of  students: 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation,  see  pages   29-40.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.  (See  page 
39.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and 
who  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  page  37.) 

Music  Students,  who  may  be  either  studying  music  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  college  work,  or  taking  the  full  musical 
course.     (See  page  85.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  or  may  not  be  doing  academic  work 
also.     (See   page   87). 

Students  in  the  Teachers'  College  Study  Department,  who  at- 
tend weekly  classes  held  in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis, 
and  who  may  or  may  not  be  candidates  for  a  degree.  (See 
page  96.) 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of 

the  College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed 
in  the  catalogue  in  alphabetical  order.  Entrance  conditions 
must  be  made  good  at  once;  and  no  one  having  more  than  two 
entrance  units  in  arrears,  except  graduates  of  commissioned 
high  schools,  will  be  classed  as  a  regular  college  student. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 

days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to 
12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt 
attention  should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
designated. 
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New  students  will  first  present  their  credentials  to  the  exam- 
iner., from  whom  they  will  receive  statements  of  the  credits 
granted.  On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the 
adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registra- 
tion, unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  constitutes  a 
new  registration,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty.  Tuition 
fees  must  be  paid  to  the  secretary  before  students  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  classes. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does 
not  excuse  them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments which  are  not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  ex- 
aminer statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be 
granted.  On  presentation  of  these  statements  to  the  instructors 
whose  departments  correspond  to  the  preparatory  departments 
in  which  credits  are  claimed,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  in  the  re- 
spective departments. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should 
present  specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not 
simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  Blanks  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Certi- 
cates,  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted,  must  be 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was 
done. 

Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty  weeks,  and  occupying  five  hours  of  recitation  per 
week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are 
credited  except  as  here  indicated. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  Freshman  class. 
Of  this  number  5y2  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to  be  chosen 
from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4^  are  elective. 

Required : 

English   3       units. 

Mathematics     2^  units. 
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Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3      units. 

History  (from  Group  II) 1       unit. 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1       unit. 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV 4^  units. 

Total  15  units. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the 
usual  three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric  and 
literature,  as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  pre- 
sent a  fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elec- 
tive.    (See  Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2V2  units,  as  above)  in- 
cludes algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equa- 
tions (V2  unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who 
offer  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may 
receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 

Group  I. 
Foreign   Language. 

Latin  1.        Beginning  course  and  Caesar,  4 

books    2  units. 

Latin  2.        Cicero,  6   orations,  or  Cicero,  4 

orations  and  Vergil,  2  books.  1  unit. 

Latin  3.         Vergil,  5  books 1  unit. 

Latin  4.        Tacitus    V2  unit. 

Latin  5.        Livy    V2  unit. 

Greek  1.  Beginning  course  and  Anaba- 
sis, Book  1 1  unit. 

Greek  2.  Anabasis  II — IV,  with  Barnes's 
Composition,  and  Homer's 
Iliad,  Books  I — II 1  unit. 

Greek  3.  Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equiva- 
lent authors 1  unit. 

German   1.     Beginning    course 1  unit. 

German  2.     Second    year 1  unit. 

German  3.     Third  year  1  unit. 

French  1.      Beginning    course 1  unit. 

French  2.       Second    year 1  unit. 
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French  3.      Third  year 1  unit. 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit. 

Note. — At  least  three  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group, 
and  at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  language. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  offered  for  entrance  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  requirement  of  three  units,  the  candidate 
will  be  excused  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in 
College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History  1  unit. 

Ancient  History  1  unit. 

Medieval  (%)  and  Modern  History  (y2) 1  unit. 

English  History  y2  unit. 

United  States  History ^  unit. 

Civics    y2  unit. 

Economics    *£•  unit. 

Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  one  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 

Natural  Science. 

Physics   1  unit. 

Chemistry   1  unit. 

Botany  y2  or  1  unit. 

Zoology   1  unit. 

General  Biology  1  unit. 

Physiology    %.  unit. 

Physical  Geography   %  unit. 

Geology  %  unit. 

Astronomy %.  unit. 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted   from 
this  group. 
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Group  IV. 
Advanced  Courses  in  Required  Subjects. 

English  4.     (First  half  of  fourth  year  High 

School   English) y2  unit. 

English  5.     (Second     half     of     fourth     year 

High  School  English) y2  unit. 

Mathematics  4.     Solid    Geometry y2  unit. 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry   y2  unit. 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra y2  unit. 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  en- 
trance, but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  4%  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission 

Students.  subjects,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  make  up  his 

deficiencies,  those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  pre- 
cedence being  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  offered  for  entrance,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  this  case,  2  majors  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  But  Greek  1,  2,  3;  German 
1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  and  three  majors  of  natural  science, 
unless  a  unit  of  natural  science  shall  have  been  offered  on  ad- 
mission, will  be  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  3  majors  for  1 
unit  of  entrance  work,  and  English  A  will  be  credited  for  admis- 
sion only  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  in  charge. 
If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the 
College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis. 

Special  On  account  of  the  development  of  good  high 

Announcement.  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis- 
continued its  preparatory  department;  but  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students  already  enrolled  in  the  department,  competent 
tutors  will  be  provided  in  1908-'09. 
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Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other 

Standing.  secondary  schools,   and  presenting  credits  in 

excess  of  those  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  may, 
in  certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  for  the  work  by 
passing  an  examination  in  it;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structors concerned,  such  students  may  receive  college  credit  for 
this  work  on  the  completion  of  at  least  two  further  courses  in 
the  same  departments  with  a  grade  of  80  or  more  in  each  course. 
The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more 
than  two  college  majors.  (A  major  is  a  five-hour  course  for 
twelve  weeks.) 

2.  Where  three  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  addi- 
tional work  in  that  group. 

3.  Where  four  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  pre- 
sented for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  given  for  additional 
work  in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  nine  college  majors  will  in  any 
case  be  credited  on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other 
secondary  school,  even  in  cases  where  "postgraduate"  high  school 
work  has  been  done. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case. 

English    3  majors.  Mathematics  ....3  majors. 

Latin    4  majors.  Physics    2  majors. 

Greek   4  majors.  Chemistry    2  majors. 

German    6  majors.  Botany    2  majors. 

French    6  majors.  History  2  majors. 

Spanish   2  majors. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  re- 
ceive advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  statements  of  the 
work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements  should  include 
(a)  an  officially  signed  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits 
that  have  been  earned,  and  (b)  a  statement  of  the  work  which 
was  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.     Such  state- 
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ments  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  num- 
ber of  weeks  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  require- 
ments are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  for- 
ward their  statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for 
entrance.  No  student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  ex- 
cept upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements 
for  graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general 
culture,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college 
coarse,  with  an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines 
of  the  student's  natural  interest,  and  preparation  for  university 
and  professional  study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course 
is  four  years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and 
industry  can  complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  29  sq.),  there 
are  required  for  graduation  36  majors  of  class  instruction  and  2 
majors  of  physical  culture. 

A  major  is  the  equivalent  of  5  hours'  classroom  work  each 
week  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.  Where  laboratory  work  is  carried 
on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to  one 
hour  in  the  classroom.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  courses, 
where  much  private  work  may  profitably  be  laid  out  for  the  stu- 
dent, the  number  of  hours  each  week  which  shall  be  equivalent  to 
a  major  may  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  A  minor  is  a 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

These  courses  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of 
three  majors  each  term.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  three 
major  courses  without  the  special  consent  of  the  President, 
given  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  In  case  permission  is 
granted  the  student  to  carry  but  two  subjects,  full  tuition  will 
be  one-half  full  tuition.  If  a  student's  average  grade  for  the 
be  required;  but  should  only  one  subject  be  taken,  the  fee  will 
term  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take 
work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  four  majors.  But  in  no  case  may 
he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  term.     A  fee  of 
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$5.00  will  be  charged  for  an  additional  major  course,  or  of  $2.50 
for  each  additional  minor  course  in  excess  of  three  majors.  These 
restrictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training.  In  any 
case,  the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation, 
and  all  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

2.  Required  Subjects. —  (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  work  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  nine  majors  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every 
additional  language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  three  majors  may 
be  deducted  from  the  nine  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student 
who  presents  four  units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  six 
majors  in  college.  One  who  presents  five  units  will  take  three 
majors.  One  who  presents  six  units  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  col- 
lege (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at  least 
three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical 
science  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  three  majors  in  a 
laboratory  science  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  six  majors  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
must  begin  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

3.  At  least  nine  major  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  twelve  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter 
case,  six  majors  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  re- 
mainder in  subjects  approved  by  that  department. 


4.  Not  more  than  twelve  majors  may  be  taken  in  any  one  de- 
partment. During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  one  major 
course  each  term  may  be  taken  in  one  department.  In  constru- 
ing this  rule,  the  courses  in  Forensics  and  Oratory  are  not  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  department  of  English. 
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5.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  re- 
quirements) will  have  the  value  of  one  minor  each  to  students 
Who  are  credited  with  26  majors:  Latin  A,  1,  2,  3;  Greek  1,  2, 
3;  German  1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  English  1,  2,  3;  Mathematics  1, 
2,  3. 

6.  Not  more  than  six  majors  may  be  credited  from  the  courses 
offered  by  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  student  may  not  offer 
those  courses  which  are  indicated  as  not  to  be  credited  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree.  But  three  majors  in  Biblical  Literature  in 
English  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  these  six.  Students  pre- 
senting advanced  theological  credits  from  other  institutions  will 
be  similarly  restricted  as  to  amount  and  character  of  work  to 
be  accepted. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restric- 
tions and  prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular 
courses  he  wishes  to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to 
take  at  least  the  last  nine  major  courses  in  residence  at  this  Col- 
lege before  receiving  the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  require- 
ments as  here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see 
page  24),  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The   College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of 

Students.  Arts  on  applicants  holding  the  corresponding 

baccalaureate  degree.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate  work 
has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that  such 
work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed 
the  necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies 
by  taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present 
equivalents,  and  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  thirty-six 
credits,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second 
•degree. 
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The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  not  conferred  except  for  res 
ident  work,  and  credit  toward  it  can  be  given  only  for  worl 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  College.  The  degree  is  given 
only  to  those  applicants  whose  work  and  thesis  show  them  to 
have  the  required  proficiency  in  the  subject  chosen,  and  is  not 
guaranteed  at  the  end  of  any  definite  period  of  work.  It  is 
conferred  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  applicant  must  satisfactorily  complete  nine  major  courses, 
part  or  all  of  which  may  be  selected  in  the  Divinity  School, 
and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  his  leading  subject.  The 
leading  subject  shall  consist  of  three  major  courses  of  advanced 
work  taken  consecutively  in  one  line  of  study.  The  work  of 
candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  consist  (a)  of  sub- 
jects especially  assigned  to  individual  students,  and  (b)  of  lines  of 
study  to  be  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  from 
advanced  undergraduate  elective  work.  No  required  under- 
graduate courses,  and  none  of  the  courses  specified  in  Rule 
6,  page  37,  will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  term  examinations,  the  candidate's 
qualifications  for  the  degree  are  tested  by  an  oral  examination 
in  the  work  which  he  has  taken. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall 
be  allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  grad- 
uate course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work 
before  the  close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate 
work  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations regarding  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  as  under- 
graduate students.  In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  graduate  work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed 
graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted.  A  typewritten  copy  of 
the  thesis  upon  the  regulation  paper  must  be  deposited  in  the 
library,  and  the  graduation  fee  paid  (see  page  24),  before  the 
degree  will  be  granted. 
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Special  Any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may 

Students.  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to 

pursue  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  under  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  to  the  same  extent 
as  regular  students,  and  must  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  a  term  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  paid  by  regular  students. 

2.  If  over  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  may  be  admitted, 
without  examination  and  without  extra  fee,  provided  he  gives 
evidence  to  the  adviser  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  informa- 
tion and  ability  to  pursue  profitably  the  chosen  courses. 

3.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view,  approved  by 
the  President,  will  be  accepted  as  special  students,  and  no  appli- 
cant for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted  unless  urgent  need  of 
such  course  shall  appear. 

4.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed 
to  become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

5.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
regular  students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed,  and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privi- 
leges if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held 

at  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  the  same  order  as  the  regular  rec- 
itations. Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pursued  during  the 
quarter.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must  make  such 
failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive  credit 
for  the  course.  Absence  from  examinations  counts  as  failure. 
A  student  taking  an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  class  must  first  pay  to  (he  treasurer,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library  fund,  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 
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Quarterly  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  quarterly  exami* 

Reports.  nations,  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  profi* 

ciency  of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  of 
guardian,  who  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful 
attention,  or  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any  failure  to  receive  it. 
These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  pass^ 
ing  grade,  and  80  indicates  a  fair  degree  of  excellence. 

The  term  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will  in- 
dicate, also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  require- 
ments and  prescribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation  due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  tot 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  three  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

Class  exercises  are  daily,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  statement  of  courses. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

All  courses  are  majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1908-'09. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Paine. 

General  In  the  Latin   wofk  of  the  first  college  year 

Statement.  (courses  1,  2,  3)  the  especial  aim  is  to  develop 

the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much 
insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral  reading,  as  well  aa 
upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses, 
which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one  another, 
seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Roman  literature  for 
its  own  sake, 

Courses. 

A,  1.  Vergil:  The  Aeneid.  Three  books,  With  work  in  gram- 
mar and  composition.  Prerequisite,  at  least  2  units  of  en- 
trance Latin.  Winter,  3:00. 

A,  2.  Vergil:  The  Aeneid.  Three  additional  books.  Grammar; 
composition.     Prerequisite,  course  A,  1,  Spring,  3:00. 

1.  Lrvv:  Books  I  and  XXI.  Selections  from  other  books. 
Special  study  of  the  regal  period  of  Roman  history.  Gram- 
matical review.      Sight  translation.  Fall,  11:30. 
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2.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Illustrative  passages 
from  other  writings  of  Tacitus.  These  works  are  read  with 
detailed  reference  to  their  historical  and  literary  value. 

Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Intensive  study  of  specimen 
odes.  Rapid  translation  of  other  poems.  Analysis  of  the 
versification.    Oral  reading.    Literary  criticism. 

Spring,  11:30. 

4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Designed  to  complete  the 
study  of  Horace  begun  in  course  3.  Fall,  10:30. 

5.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius:  Aims  and  methods  as 
in  course  3.  Winter,  10:30. 

6.  Plautus:  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  Sight  translation  from 
other  plays.     Metrical  analysis.     Oral  reading. 

Spring,  10:30. 

7.  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura.  Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  passages.  Collateral  study  of  Epicureanism  and  re- 
lated philosophical  systems  among  the  Romans.      Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Cicero:  De  Natura  Deorum.  Designed  to  continue  the 
study  of  Roman  philosophical  writing  begun  in  course  7. 

Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Teachers'  Course.  Brief  survey  of  Latin  grammar  with 
reference  to  teaching.  Discussion  of  other  matters  relating 
to  secondary  school  instruction.  This  course  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  elect  it,  and  a  literary  subject 
will  be  substituted  if  desired.  Spring,  9:00. 

GREEK. 

Miss  Gray  don. 

General  In  this  department  the  ultimate  aim  is  a  broad 

Statement.  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  knowledge  of 

the    subjects    undertaken.      Students    are    encouraged    to    work 
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toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake  and  toward  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original  sources.  In  the  elemen- 
tary course  the  instructor  gives  particular  attention  to  the  needs 
of  beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover  rapidly  as  college  students 
the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period  in 
preparatory  schools.  The  advanced  courses  are  designed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement  one  another. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  any  one  of  them  is  desired. 

For  students  credited  with  2G  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek,  or  the  New  Testament.  White's  First 
Greek  Book.    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.  Selections  from 
other  dialogues.  Greek  syntax  and  prose  composition.  Sight 
reading  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Fall,  11:30. 

5.  Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory:  Selected  orations  of 
Lysias.     Sight  translation.  Winter,  9:00. 

6.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taur- 
ians  of  Euripides.  Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and 
presentation  of  the  dramas.  Spring,  9:00. 

7.  Homer:  Selected  books  of  the  Iliad.  Object,  genuine  liter- 
ary appreciation  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Special  reference 
to  Mycenaean  archaeology  and  the  Homeric  question. 

Fall,  8:00. 

8.  Luoian:  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  Peregrinus. 
.Sight  translation  of  representative  dialogues  with  a  view  to 
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gaining  as  comprehensive   a  view  as  possible  Of  Lucian'fl 
writings.  Winter,  8:00, 

9.    Aeschylus:     The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas. 

Spring,  8:00, 

[10.  Modern  Greek:     Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

til.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  transla* 
tion.  Lectures  by  the  instructor.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics  by  members  of  the  class.] 


GERMAN. 

Professor  Howe. 

Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

General  factory   study   of   German  literature,   and   in* 

Statement.  The  College  library  is  sufficient  for  very  satis* 

eludes  a  complete  set  of  Kuerschner's  Deutsche  National-Litera* 
tur,  comprising  over  200  volumes. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  may  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor  by  advanced  students. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous,  and  all  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college 
students.  The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  to  enable  the 
student  to  begin  reading  easy  prose.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  consists  of  exercises  in  translating  from  German  into 
English,  from  English  into  German,  and  in  a  more  thorough 
Btudy  Of  the  grammar.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00* 
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4.  Reading  of  selected  prose  works.  Exercises  in  Poll's  Com- 
position and  von  Jagemann's  Syntax  twice  each  week.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2,  3,  or  equivalent.  Fall,  8:00. 

5.  Schiller:  The  course  begins  with  the  reading  of  Schiller's 
Thirty  Years'  War.  This  is  followed  by  Wallenstein's  Lager 
and  Die  Piccolomini.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Composition  as  in  course  4 
continued.  Winter,  8:00. 

6.  Schiller:  Reading  of  Wallenstein's  Tod  and  one  other  of 
Schiller's  dramas;  or,  selections  from  the  author's  Gedichte 
on  the  basis  of  von  Klenze's  Deutsche  Gedichte.  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  works  studied.  Composition 
as  in  course  5.  Spring,  8:00. 

7.  Goethe:  Reading  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works  by 
means  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Composition  exer- 
cises and  German  theme  writing.  Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Goethe:  This  course  consists  in  reading  in  class  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit;  also  written  studies  of  other  works  of  the 
author  are  required  from  the  members  of  the  class.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  German.  Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Faust:  Reading  of  Part  I  and  parts  of  Part  II.  A  study 
of  the  Faust  Legend  and  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  Thomas's  Faust  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Ex- 
ercises in  writing  German.  Spring,  9:00. 

10.  The  Romantic  Movement:  A  study  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  Germany  by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  written 
studies  of  the  works  of  those  authors  treated  in  the  lectures. 

Fall,  8:00. 

11.  The  Modern  German  Drama:  Selected  works  of  the  most 
important  modern  dramatists  are  read   in  class.     Lectures 
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on  the  history  of  the  drama.     Theses  prepared  by  the  class 
on  assigned  reading.  Winter,  8:00. 

12.  The  German  Novel:  The  history  of  the  German  novel  is 
treated  in  lectures,  and  novels  are  read  in  class.  Much 
collateral  reading  of  German  fiction  is  done  and  reports  are 
required  on  the  works  thus  read.  Spring,  8:00. 

[13.  History  of  German  Literature:  This  course  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  early  periods  of  German  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Luther.  References  to  the  usual  histories  of  the 
literature  and  to  the  works  of  the  authors  considered.  As- 
signed reading  and  reports.  Fall.] 

[14.  History  of  German  Literature  continued:  This  course 
deals  with  the  literature  from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  includes  a  treatment 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  both  the  novel  and  the 
drama  in  Germany.     Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Winter.] 

[15.  History  of  German  Literature  concluded.  The  literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  is  studied. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports,  s  Spring.] 

[16.  Middle  High  German:  Study  of  the  forms  from  Bach- 
mann's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch;  reading  from  Hart- 
mann's  von  Aue  der  Arme  Heinrich,  das  Nibelungen-Lied 
and  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide.  To  enter  this  course,  the 
student  must  obtain  consent  of  the  instructor.] 

Note. — Courses  10,  11,  12  alternate  with  courses  13,  14,  15, 
and  the  student  must  have  taken  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
courses  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  to  be  admitted  to  them. 
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ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

Miss  McIntyre. 

Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

General  In  French  a  course  extending  over  three  years 

Statement.  is  offered,  and  the  work  is  intended  primarily 

for  college  students  already  trained  to  college  study.  However, 
for  the  third  year  French  different  courses  are  offered  in  alternate 
years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years'  work 
in  French.     In  1908-'09  courses  10,  11,  12  will  be  given. 

To  students  credited  with  26  or  more  majors,  courses  1,  2,  3 
will  have  the  value  of  only  one  minor  each. 

In  Spanish  a  course  extending  over  two  years  is  offered.  The 
chief  object  of  the  first  three  courses  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
obtain  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  modern  Spanish  and  also  to 
give  him  the  ability  to  use  Spanish  in  social  and  business  rela- 
tions. Spanish  stories  and  easy  novels  will  be  read  during  the 
first  year,  which,  in  connection  with  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar, 
will  furnish  excellent  drill  and  opportunity  for  practice  in  conver- 
sation. In  the  three  additional  courses,  works  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, especially  the  modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama,  as  Cervan- 
tes, Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  will  be  studied. 

The  work  of  these  two  years  will  be  given  alternately.  Courses 
1,  2,  3  will  be  given  in  1908-'09  and  courses  4,  5,  6  in  1909-'10. 

Courses  in  French. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  French:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar. 
Easy  texts,  such  as,  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon"  and 
"L'Abbe  Constantin."    Constant  practice  in  composition. 

4.  Modern  French  Short  Stories:     Reading  from  characteris- 
tic short  story  writers.     Composition  continued. 

5.  The  French  Novel:     Illustrative   novels,  with  composition 
based  on  texts  read. 
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6.  Modern  French  Drama:  Victor  Hugo,  "Ruy  Bias;"  Scribe, 
"Bataille  des  Dames;"  Augier,  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;" 
Rostand,  "Les  Romanesques." 

[7.  The  Classical  Drama  of  the  Seventeeth  Century:  Repre- 
sentative  works  of  Moliere,  Corneille  and  Racine.] 

[8.  The  French  Novel:  The  reading  done  in  this  course  is 
more  rapid  than  in  course  5.  Besides  the  work  done  in  class, 
one  or  two  novels  will  be  read  outside,  and  reports  made 
upon  this  assigned  reading.] 

[9.  Novel  work  continued,  and  a  study  of  Modern  French  Lyric 
Poetry.] 

10.  Literature  of  Eighteenth  Century:  Le  Sage,  "Gil  Bias;" 
selections  from  Voltaire;  Saint-Pierre,  "Paul  et  Virginie;" 
La  Fontaine,  Fables. 

11,  12.     Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century:     Reading  of  repre- 

sentative authors.    Pellissier's  "Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  au 
XlXme  Siecle"  used  as  guide. 

13.  The  modern  short  story  in  French,  German  and  English. 
The  work  of  representative  short-story  writers  in  the  three 
languages  will  be  studied,  and  there  will  be  discussion  of  the 
general  methods  of  short-story  writing.  Spring. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  French,  Ger- 
man or  English.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  year 
of  French  and  two  years  of  German,  or  to  any  others  who  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  read  French  and  German 
easily.  Permission  to  take  the  course  must  be  obtained  before 
registering  for  it. 

Courses    in    Spanish. 

First  Year  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Course  in  grammar,  composition  and 
reading,  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.   Texts 
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used:     A  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Hills  and  Ford;   Introduc- 
cion  a  la  Lengua  Castellana,  by  Marion  y  des  Garennes. 

Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Course  in  grammar  and  composi- 
tion continued;  reading  of  easy  prose.  Texts:  Hills  and 
Ford's  Grammar;  Bransby's  Spanish  Reader;  Fontaine's 
"Doce  Cuentos,"  or  Asensi's  "Victoria  y  otros  Cuentos." 

Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Spanish  Stories  and  Novels :     Alarcon.     (a)  Novelas  Cortas, 

(b)El  Capitan  Veneno,  (c)  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos. 

Spring,  10:30. 

[Second  Year  Spanish — Modern  Novel,  Drama,  Poems  and  Class- 
ical Authors  ;  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

4,  5,  6.  The  best  works  will  be  selected  from  the  following 
authors:  Bazan,  Bequer,  Caballero,  Calderon,  Cervantes, 
Echegaray,  Galdos,  Gil  y  Zarate,  Padre  Isla,  Larra,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Moratin,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Taboada,  Tirso  ae  Molina, 
Trueba,  Valdes,  Valera. 
Butler  Clark:     Spanish  Literature.] 


ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Miss  Graydon. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  three 

Statement.  objects:  — 

1.  Practice  in  English  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

2.  An  acquaintance  with  English  Literature. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 

With  the  exception  of  English   1,   2,   3,   the  courses  in  Eng- 
lish are  given  in  alternate  years,  so  as  to  allow  a  greater  variety 
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of  courses  to  elect  from.  The  announcement  of  courses  for  1909-'l0 
is  incomplete  in  the  present  catalogue. 

Courses. 

A.  Special  Course:  A  course,  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  conditioned 
in  entrance  English  and  of  those  whose  work  in  college 
courses  indicates  insufficient  preparatory  training.  The  in- 
structor will  select  for  study  such  English  masterpieces  as 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  class;  and 
frequent  themes  based  on  the  literature  will  be  required. 
No  college  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 

1,  2,  3.  Freshman  English:  English  Literature  and  Composi- 
tion; a  general  survey  of  English  literature,  together  with 
daily  and   fortnightly   themes.     Three  majors. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 
Second  division,  if  necessary,  10:30. 

10,  11,  12.  Old  English,  Middle  English,  Chaucer:  The  object 
of  this  course  is  two-fold:  an  introduction  to  English  lan- 
guage, meter  and  style;  and  a  study  of  English  literature 
up  to  and  including  Chaucer.  The  chief  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  the  literature  of  the  period.  Along  with  the  read- 
ing of  selections,  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  most  import- 
ant types  of  English  literature,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Arthurian  romances,  as  the  forerunners  of  modern  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 

[17.  Shakespeare.     Compare  course  18,  which  is  given  in  1908-'09. 

Spring.] 

18.  Shakespeare:  A  careful  reading  of  three  plays,  with  at- 
tention to  anything  that  bears  on  their  interpretation.  This 
course  alternates  with  17,  and  both  may  be  taken,  as  dif- 
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ferent  plays  are  read  in  each  course.     Prerequisite,  English 

1,  2,  3. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9:00. 

19.     Spenser  and    Milton:     A    study    in    Romance    and    Epic. 
Lectures  on  certain  characteristics  of  Romance  and  Pastoral, 
leading  up  to  Spenser,  and  on  Epic,  leading  up  to  Milton. 
Prerequisite,   four  majors   in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Winter,  9:00. 

13.  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose:  This  course  will  consist 
of  a  study  of  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  from  Malory 
to  the  present  time.  Attention  will  be  given  both  to  style 
and  subject  matter.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Spring,  9:00. 

[14.  The  English  Novel:  This  course  is  a  study  of  representa- 
tive Nineteenth  Century  novels.  Prerequisite,  four  majors 
in  English.  Winter.] 

7,  8,  9.  The  English  Drama:  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  The  English  Drama  is  studied  as  an 
expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without 
neglect  of  its  characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Lectures  and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor, 
while  an  intensive  study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the 
student.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

The  Development  of  the  Essay:     Lectures,  historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  represen- 
tative   essays    are    made.       Prerequisite,    four    majors    of 
English. 
Mtrs  Graydon.  Fall,  10:30. 

21.  Tfnnyson. 

Miss  Graydon.  Winter,  10:30. 

22.  Browning: 

Miss  Graydon.  Spring,  10:30. 
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Courses  21  and  22  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and 
the  development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism 
is  made  of  selected  poems.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of 
English. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND   EDUCATION. 

Professor  Rogers. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy 

Statement.  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of 

looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his 
own  experience,  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  into  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time.  To  this  end  emphasis  is  put  through- 
out  upon  the  psychological  standpoint. 

The  courses  in  Education  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Education  when  that  department  is  organized. 

Courses  in  Philosophy. 

la,  lb.  Psychology — Elementary  Course:  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  science,  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  mind, 
and  the  laws  and  processes  of  mental  development.  Prere- 
quisite, nine  college  majors.  Fall,  Winter,  10:30. 

2,  3.  Logic  and  Ethics:  The  two  courses  are  separate  in  sub- 
ject matter,  and  will  be  given  on  alternate  days.  Prerequi- 
site, Philosophy  1.  Spring,  10:30. 

[4.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious 
conception  of  the  world.  Fall] 

[6.  Aesthetics:  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  work  out,  on  his- 
torical and  psychological  grounds,  a  theory  of  beauty  and 
of  art.  Discussions  and  assigned  reading.  Prerequisite, 
eighteen  college  majors.  Spring.] 
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7,  8.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greeks  to  Spencer,  in  its  relation  to  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  times.  Prerequisite,  eighteen 
college  majors.  Fall,  8:00. 

9.  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The  more 
important  social,  literary  and  philosophical  tendencies  will  be 
examined  in  a  somewhat  untechnical  way.  Lectures  and 
reports.  Spring,  8:00. 

10.  Plato:  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  more  important 
Platonic  dialogues.  Winter,  8:00. 

Courses  in   Education. 

1.  History  of  Education:  The  development  of  educational 
problems  and  methods  in  their  relation  to  social  and  political 
life.  Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  education,  nine  college 
majors.  Fall,  3:00. 

2.  Educational  Psychology:  A  psychological  account  of  the 
main  aspects  of  the  development  of  the  child,  with  special 
reference  to  the  educational  process.  Spring,  3:00. 

3.  The  Ends  and  Methods  of  Education:  A  study  of  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND   ECONOMICS- 

Professor  Forrest. 
Acting  Professor  Woodhead. 

General  This     department     offers     such     introductory 

Statement.  courses  as  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education, 

and  in  addition  to  these,  various  more  advanced  courses  which 
will   furnish   the   student    a   broad    foundation   for   professional 
studies  or  prepare  him  for  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences. 
The  city  of  Indianapolis  is  the  social  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
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ment.  While  it  does  not  present  the  complexity  of  phenomena  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish almost  every  factor  of  the  most  complicated  social  life;  and, 
indeed,  the  simpler  nature  of  the  society,  which  yet  contains  all 
the  elements  of  cosmopolitan  municipal  life,  makes  the  city  a 
more  desirable  field  for  certain  kinds  of  social  investigation  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  larger. 

Courses   in    Economics. 

[1.  Economic  History:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college  majors.  Must  be  fol- 
lowed by  course  15.] 

2.  Economics:  A  thorough  introduction  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  compare  the  views  of  various  important  authorities 
on  the  more  important  topics.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine 
college  majors.  Fall,  9:00. 

[4.  Problems  of  Capital  and  Labor:  A  study  of  the  growth  of 
large  industries  and  the  place  and  nature  of  public  service 
and  industrial  corporations,  "trusts,"  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  causes  of  conflicts 
between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  relations  of  both  to  the  con- 
suming public,  questions  of  taxation,  and  methods  of  public 
control.    Prerequisite,  course  2.] 


[11.  Corporation  Finance:  A  study  of  the  modern  business  cor- 
poration, its  securities  and  methods  of  obtaining  capital,  its 
distribution  of  earnings.] 

[12.  Money  and  Banking:  The  main  interest  in  this  course  will 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  currency  (coin,  note  and  de- 
posit). The  various  experiments  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  leading  theories  of  money. 
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The  main  features  of  the  banking  system,  the  influence  of 
banks  on  speculation,  their  management  in  financial  crises, 
dangers  and  safeguards  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
course  2.] 

[13.  Public  Finance:  Taxation  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
this  course.  Leading  theories  of  taxation,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  various  countries,  and  the  national,  State  and  local 
systems  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined.  A  less 
minute  study  will  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  public  debts 
and  financial  administration.] 

[14.  Railway  Transportation:  A  brief  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  railway,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
problems  of  railway  consolidation,  finance  and  rate-making. 
Prerequisite,  course  15.] 

[15.  Commerce:  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  commerce, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  com- 
merce; the  mechanism  of  commerce,  such  as  railways,  banks, 
etc.;  the  character  of  international  trade;  tariff  and  colonial 
policies.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Must  be  followed  by  course 
14.] 

[16.  Industrial  Economics:  A  study  of  methods  of  industrial 
remuneration,  and  social  amelioration.  Topics  considered 
are:  the  increase  of  earning  through  modification  of  the 
wage  system,  labor  organization,  workingmen's  insurance, 
cooperation  and  profit-sharing.] 

17,18.  Advanced  Economics:  A  detailed  study  of  economic 
theory.  Value  and  Distribution  will  be  the  subjects  taken  up. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
passed  course  2.  The  course  will  continue  through  two 
terms  and  only  those  completing  both  terms'  work  will  re- 
ceive credit.  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 
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Courses   in   Sociology. 

[3.  Charities:  A  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  methods 
of  amelioration,  especially  those  of  a  voluntary  character. 
The  department  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  excel- 
lent Charity  Organization  Society  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  charities 
of  the  city.  Students  will  make  personal  investigation  of 
actual  conditions  found  in  the  city.] 

[5.  Anthropology:  A  study  embracing  both  Anthropology,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  Culture-History,  intended  to  give  a 
general  understanding  of  the  beginnings  and  earlier  stages 
of  social  evolution.  Such  an  examination  of  the  method  of 
social  development  serves  as  a  basis  for  advanced  historical, 
sociological  and  ethical  investigation,  and  for  the  study  of 
comparative  religion.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  fifteen  college 
majors.] 

[6.  Social  History:  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  main 
elements  of  modern  civilization.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  inter-relation  of  the  industrial  and  ethical  lines  of  de- 
velopment. An  investigation  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  antiquity,  the  transition  from  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Empire  to  the  medieval  period,  and  the  leading 
movements  of  the  modern  period.  This  course  employs  in 
the  study  of  civilized  peoples  the  same  method  that  is  used 
in  the  preceding  course  in  the  study  of  peoples  of  lower 
culture.     Prerequisite,  course  5.] 

[7.  Crime  and  Correction:  A  study  of  the  social  and  individual 
causes  of  crime  and  of  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 
Students  will  visit  the  criminal  courts  and  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  vicinity.] 

8.     General  Sociology:     This  course  attempts  to  reach  a  gen- 
eral view  of  social  phenomena.     It  is  based  on  the  results 
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of  some  of  the  recent  writers  on  Social  Psychology.     Prere- 
quisite, credit  for  fifteen  college  majors.  Fall,  11:30. 

9.  Development  of  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of 
the  principal  attempts  to  interpret  social  phenomena,  from 
Plato  to  Comte.     Lectures,  readings,  reports. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  social  theories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

(b)  A  study,  continuous  with  the  preceding,  of  the  so- 
cial theories  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, course  8.  Winter,  11:30. 

10.  Contemporary  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of  the 
principal  sociological  contributions  since  Auguste  Comte, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  living  writers. 
This  course  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  general 
sociology,  since  it  takes  up  most  of  the  important  attempts 
to  interpret  society.    Prerequisite,  course  9.       Spring,  11:30. 

[19.  Modern  Citees:  The  growth  of  the  modern  city  and  the 
resulting  physical  and  social  conditions.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  social  functions  and  activities  of  American  and 
European  cities.] 

[20.  Social  Forces  in  English  Romanticism:  This  course  deals 
with  the  English  Romantic  movement  from  a  social  and  lit- 
erary point  of  view.  The  former  phase  of  work  is  consid- 
ered in  lectures  on  the  different  social  and  political  forces 
in  the  literature  at  that  time;  the  latter  side  of  the  work 
consists  chiefly  of  a  study,  more  or  less  minute,  of  the  prom- 
inent authors  of  the  Romantic  movement.] 

POLITICIAL   SCIENCE    AND   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Professor  Forrest. 
Acting  Professor  Woodhead. 

General  The    courses   in    this   department   provide   in- 

Statement.  struction  in  the  principles  of  government  and 

of  jurisprudence.    These  courses  are  adapted  to  the  requirements 
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of  liberal  education,  and  furnish  a  foundation  for  specialization 
in  Political  Science  or  for  the  more  technical  studies  of  the  law 
school.  None  of  the  ordinary  courses  of  the  latter  institution  are 
offered  by  this  department. 

Courses  in   Political   Science. 

1.  American  Politics:  A  study  of  the  national,  State,  and  lo- 
cal political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
7  college  majors.  Fall,  10:30. 

2  A.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative 
study  of  the  charters  and  practical  workings  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Berlin.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  methods  of  con- 
trol of  public  works.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Must  be  fol- 
lowed by  course  2  B.  Winter,  10:30. 

2  B.  Municipal  Problems  in  America:  A  detailed  study  of 
American  municipal  government,  with  especial  reference  to 
problems  in  organization  and  administration.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2  A.  Spring,  10:30. 

[3.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
American  constitutional  law,  based  upon  an  examination  of 
important  cases.     Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[4.  International  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
international  law  and  an  examination  of  important  cases 
illustrative  of  those  principles.  A  number  of  recent  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  interested  will  receive 
particular  attention.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.] 

[5.  Roman  Law:  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Law, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  text  of  Justinian's  Institutes. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence.    The  subject  is  fundamental  to  a 
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thorough  study  of  law.     Prerequisite,  credit  for  twelve  col- 
lege majors,  including  course  1.] 

[6.  History  of  American  Diplomacy:  A  review  of  all  the  lead- 
ing diplomatic  events  in  American  history,  including  a  some- 
what detailed  study  of  treaties  and  correspondence  relating 
to  the  more  important  points  in  international  law  and  diplo- 
macy.] 

[7.  Government  of  Dependencies:  An  examination  of  import- 
ant systems  of  colonial  and  territorial  government,  such  as 
those  found  in  American  territories,  the  British  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  and  various  colonies  inhabited  by  inferior 
races.    Prerequisite,  course  l.j 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  plan  of  the  courses  in  History  provides 

Statement.  for    two    outline    courses    in    the    history    of 

European  civilization,  to  be  followed,  if  the  student  so  elects,  by  a 
more  detailed  and  thorough  study  of  selected  epochs  and  im- 
portant movements.  The  two  outline  courses,  1  and  2,  are  funda- 
mental and  must  precede  all  others  both  in  General  and  in 
Church  History  except  courses  4  and  5  in  Greek  and  Roman  His- 
tory. With  this  exception,  also,  no  courses  in  History  are  open 
to  students  who  have  done  less  than  nine  majors  of  college  work. 
All  courses  except  1  and  2  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow 
continuous  work  in  the  department 'Without  repetition. 

Courses  in  History. 

1.  Medieval  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  history  and 
institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Instruction 
is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  and  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
requisite, nine  majors  of  college  work.  Fall,  11:30. 
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2.  Modern  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  development 
and  spread  of  European  civilization  from  about  1450  to  1850, 
continuing  course  1.    Prerequisite,  course  1.      Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Contemporary  Europe:  A  study  of  the  internal  condition 
and  international  relations  of  the  leading  countries  during 
the  last  two  generations,  1850-1905.  Prerequisite,  courses  1 
and  2.  Spring,  11:30. 

[4.  Greek  History:  A  short  survey  of  Greek  History  and  of 
Hellenism  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.] 

[5.  Roman  History:  A  study  of  the  history,  institutions  and 
civilization  of  the  Empire  from  Augustus  to  Diocletian.] 

[6.  Germany  During  the  Reformation:  A  study  of  the  politi- 
cal, religious  and  social  movements  in  Germany  from  Luth- 
er's theses  (1517)  and  the  election  of  Charles  V  (1519)  to 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555.)  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and 
2.] 

8.  The  French  Revolution:  A  study  of  the  causes  and  nature 
of  the  French  Revolution,  together  with  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  it,  1789-1815.  Prerequisite,  course 
1  and  2.  Fall,  2:00. 

[10.  England  from  the  Time  of  the  Tudors:     The  development 

and  expansion  of  modern  England,  1485-1900.     Prerequisite, 
course  1.] 

[13.  American  Colonial  History:  The  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  America,  and  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  to 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.] 

[14.  The  Formation  of  the  American  Nation,  1760-1829.] 

[15.  National  Expansion  and  Dtvision:  The  history  of  the 
United  States  from  1829  to  1865,  territorial  and  industrial 
expansion,  immigration,  the  growth  of  the  free-labor  and  of 
the  slave  systems,  conflicting  political  theories,  Civil  War. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.] 
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16.      HlSTORY     OF    THE     UNITED     STATES     SINCE     1865:       A     Study     Of 

reconstruction  and  of  recent  political  development. 

Winter,  2:00. 
19.  Local  and  Indiana  History:  Immigration  and  changes  of 
population,  political  development  and  parties,  means  of  com- 
munication, prominent  men,  school  system,  State  institu- 
tions, etc.  A  seminar  for  advanced  work,  open  to  advanced 
students  only.  Spring,  2:00. 

BIBLICAL    LITERATURE    IN    ENGLISH. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  . 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student  an   introduction  to  the  study  of  the 

English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  college  course.  Special  ministerial  students 
should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Courses   in  Old  Testament   Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Prophetical  Books:  The  origin,  growth,  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring,  8:00. 

New  Testament   Literature. 

1.  The  Pauline  Letters.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels.  Winter,  8:00. 
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3.     The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Lettees.  Spring,  8:00. 

Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  same  year. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This    department   aims    (1)    to  meet   the   de- 

Statement,  mands  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare 

students  for  teaching,  investigation  and  medicine.  The  elemen- 
tary courses  in  zoology  and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet 
the  first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced 
work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the 
ideas  of  science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  princi- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the 
methods  and  habits  of  scientific  investigation.  Lectures  and  reci- 
tations go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work,  in  which  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  either  botany 
(courses  1,  2,  3),  or  zoology  (courses  1,  2,  3),  may  be  elected. 
In  all  cases  three  continuous  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent 
for  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  per  term  is  charged  in  all 
cases,  excepting  courses  7,  13,  14,  for  which  the  charges  are 
indicated  below. 

Note. — Courses  1  and  2  in  botany  will  not  be  given  in  1908-'09. 
Courses  in  Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and 
properties  of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 
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(b)  An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions  and  classifica- 
tion of  Protozoa,  sponges,  Coelenterata,  worms. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30. 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued):  Molluscoidea,  Arthrop- 
oda,  Mollusca,  Echinodermata.  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

3.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  (a)  The  vertebrate  type 
and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work  on  Amphioxus, 
dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 

Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.         Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

4.  Microscopical  Methods:  A  study  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses employed  in  microscopical  investigation,  with  prac- 
tical work  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  material. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  fixation,  staining,  section  cut- 
ting, mounting,  methods  of  reconstruction,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  1,  2,  3. 

Fall — Lectures,  Laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

5.  Histology:  A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical 
mammal.  A  general  survey  of  instruments  and  methods  is 
followed  by  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans.    Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3. 

Winter — Lectures,  Laboratory.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

6.  Embryology  or  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  or- 
gans; practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  Must  be 
preceded  by  course  5. 

Spring — Lectures,  Laboratory.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of 
vertebrates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton, 
muscular  system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory 
systems,  urinogenital  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3. 
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Laboratory  fee,  four  dollars. 

Weidersheim  and  Parker's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mam- 
malian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anat- 
omy and  medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  7.  Reighard  and 
Jennings's  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Neevous  System  and  Sense 
Organs:  An  elementary  course  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs  of  man  and 
mammals.  Major.  Prerequisite,  course  8.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

10,  11,  12.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient 
preliminary  training  will  be  assigned  special  problems  in 
histology,  embryology  or  vertebrate  anatomy.  Daily  through 
year. 

13.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  reci- 
tations, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  labor- 
atory. A  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  charged.  Pre- 
requisite, zoology  3.  Winter,  9:0(h 

14.  Elementary  Physiology:  For  students  who  can  meet  the 
prerequisites  of  the  preceding  course.  This  course  will 
count  as  a  minor  for  students  of  college  grade.  Thornton's 
Physiology.    Laboratory  fee,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Winter,  9:00. 


Note. — Only  one  of  courses  13  and  14  will  be  given. 
Courses  in   Botany. 


[1,  2.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger 
groups  of  plants — algse,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed- 
plants — whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the 
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study  of  typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation 
of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  genera- 
tions and  the  significance  of  the  seed.  Fall  and  Winter.] 

3.  Elementary  Botany — Ecology:  A  study  of  the  adaptations 
of  plants  to  their  physical  environment  and  to  other  organ- 
isms, including  the  modification  of  plant  structures  under 
changing  conditions,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
plant  societies.  An  elementary  course  for  teachers  and  gen- 
eral students.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
lantern  views,  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work. 

Spring — Lectures,  Laboratory,  2:00-4:00. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Moore. 

General  The   courses    offered    in   this    department   are 

Statement.  primarily  designed  to  meet  the  wants   (1)   of 

those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of 
those  feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical 
engineering  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations, 
written  exercises,  written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room 
is  fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses. 
The  laboratories  are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged 
and  supplied  with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods,  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
work  laid  out  in  the  several  courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
his  own  desk,  with  separate  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 
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Courses. 


1,  2,  3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  symbols,  formulae  and  equations, 
and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems,  together  with  the  his- 
tory, occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  special 
attention  is  given  to  training  the  student  in  inductive  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  chemical  work.  It  is  recognized  that 
while  the  accumulation  of  chemical  facts  is  of  importance, 
careful  observation  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring — Lectures,  Tues.,  Bat.,  2:00.  Labora- 
tory, Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

4, 5.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis, 
including  a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  sol- 
ution and  in  the  dry  condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the 
law  of  mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in  this  course, 
are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their 
equivalent.  Fall,  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

6.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
inorganic  compounds,  including  a  study  of  those  conditions 
under  which  the  largest  quantitative  yield  may  be  obtained. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

7,  8,  9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and 
the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analy- 
sis of  salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimet- 
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ric,     volumetric     and     electrolytic     methods.      Prerequisite, 
courses  3,  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

[10,  11,  12.  Genekal  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work.  The  principles  of  organic  chem- 
istry, together  with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  a  series  of  typical  compounds  of  carbon.  This 
course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2.  3.] 

13.  Gas  Analysis:  The  measurement  of  gases  and  vapors,  and 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  Prerequi- 
site, courses  8,  9.  Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

14.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of 
course  9,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  electrolytic 
methods  of  analysis.  Fall.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

[15.  Radio- Activity  :  Lectures,  experimental  work  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radio-active  types  of  matter  and  atomic  dis- 
integration.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Winter.] 

[16,  17,  18.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  had  courses  1 
to  12,  inclusive,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be  assigned  special 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry  or  analytical  work.  Daily 
through  the  year.] 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  is  three  dollars;  for  all 
others  courses  it  is  four  dollars.  These  fees  are  for  each  term, 
payable  in  advance.  The  more  expensive  chemicals,  breakage  and 
other  damage  to  apparatus  will  be  charged  extra. 
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PHYSICS. 

Professor  Moore    (in   charge). 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  aim  to 

Statement.  present  the  subject  of  General  Physics  in  a 

more  thorough,  careful  and  extended  manner  than  is  the  case  in 
an  elementary  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  which  are  fully 
illustrated  by  numerous  classroom  experiments,  and  are  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work,  recitations,  written  examinations  and 
the  solution  of  problems.  Taken  together,  the  courses  offered 
are  equivalent  to  one  year's  work,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  en- 
able a  student  to  take  them  all  if  he  so  desires.  They  are  open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  Elementary  Physics  (see  Entrance 
Requirements),  and  course  1  in  Mathematics.  A  laboratory  fee 
of  three  dollars  per  term  is  charged. 

Courses. 

[1.     General   Physics — Mechanics   and   Heat. 

Mechanics — Laws  of  Motion;  Falling  Bodies;  Projectiles; 
Statics;  Energy;  Moment  of  Inertia;  Hydrostatics;  Capil- 
larity; Hydraulics,  etc. 

Heat — Nature;  Sources;  Distribution;  Effects;  Calorime- 
try;  Thermo-dynamics,  etc.] 

[2.     General  Physics — Sound  and  Light. 

Sound — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Intensity;  Interfer- 
ence;   Pitch;    Quality;    Harmony,  etc. 

Light — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Refraction;  Polari- 
zation; Interference;  Dispersion;  Color,  etc.] 

[3.     General  Physics — Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Magnetism — Magnets;  Polarity;  Induction;  Lines  of 
Force,  etc. 

Electricity— Frictional ;  Voltaic;  Effects  of  Electric  Cur- 
rents;  Electrical  Qualities;   Electro-dynamios,  etc.] 
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GEOLOGY  AND   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is 

Statement.  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field 

of  geological  science.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  believed 
to  include  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the  average  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for  illustration  of  the 
work  outlined  below. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and 
their  work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes, coral  reefs  and  Islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults, 
dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North 
American  continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  influence  of  the  physiographic  factor 
on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  mankind.  One  hour 
daily,  with  excursions.  Fall,  9:00. 

Note. — Only  one  of  these  courses  will  be  given. 

MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  mathematics  is  arranged  with  a 

Statement.  view  to  the  interests   (1)   of  those  who  desire 

to  pursue  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  which  it  affords,    (2)   of 
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those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in  the  study 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses 
are  meant  the  courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus.  These 
courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all  the  other  courses 
given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  given  each  year, 
they  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may 
receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general 
student,  (2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy.  The  courses  in  mechanics  show  the  appli- 
cation of  calculus  to  physics  and  prepare  the  student  tor  advanced 
theoretical  physics  and  celestial  mechanics- 
Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however, 
recommended  that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective 
units  offered  for  entrance 

Courses  in   Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  In- 
cluding the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
erties of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres; 
numerous  original  exercises.  Spring,  3:00. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fall,  8:00. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle 
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of  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method 
of  solving  numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of 
complex  numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most 
attention.  A  little  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new 
field  to  the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This 
is  largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment 
in  so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2,  3.  Fall,  11:30. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  4,  about  eight  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  four  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Winter,  11:30. 

6.  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  5.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry and  mechanics.  Spring,  11:30. 

7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the 
methods  of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial 
differential  equations,  many  of  which  occur  in  works  on 
advanced  physios.     Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall,  10:30. 

C8.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties  of  equations,  determinants,  transformation  of 
equations,  symmetric  functions  and  the  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.] 

(9.    Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Winter.] 

[10,  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  surfaces.     Prerequisite,  course  6. 

Spring.] 
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11.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly'S  Dif* 
ferential  Calculus.     Prerequisite,  course  6.        Winter,  10:30. 

12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus:  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  Studied  are  imag- 
inaries,  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  inte- 
grals,  and  elements  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Pre- 
requisite, course  10.  Spring,  10:30, 

[13.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal 
representation,  infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic 
functions,  and  particularly  with  algebraic  functions.  Pre- 
requisite,  course   11.  Winter.] 

[14.  Theory  of  Functions:     Continuation  of  course  13.] 

[15.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective 
group  in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  methods;  applications  to  non-eucli- 
dian  geometry.     Prerequisite,  course  11.  Spring.] 

Courses   in   Astronomy  and    Mechanics. 

1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Requires  no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems.  Fall,   2:00. 

[2.     General  Astronomy:     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics 
will  be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.         Spring.] 

4.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  applica- 
tion of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  parti- 
cles or  of  rigid  bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 

Winter. 
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5.    Analytic  Mechanics:     Continuation  of  course  4.     Problem 
work  is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Spring. 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics:  The  problem  of  two 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of 
determining  the  elements  of  an  orbit.  Prerequisite,  Mechan- 
ics 4,  5.  Fall.] 

ORATORY  AND  DEBATING. 

Mb.  Sims. 

1, 2, 3.  Elocution:  Exercises  in  vocal  culture,  breathing,  posi- 
tion and  technique  of  gesture;  pronunciation  and  emphasis; 
elements  of  quality  and  force,  with  their  application;  ele- 
ments of  pitch  and  time,  with  illustrations;  delivery  of 
short  extracts  from  masterpieces  of  oratory.  Text-book, 
Fulton  and  Trueblood's  Practical   Elocution. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Friday,  3:00. 

4,  5,  G.  Study  of  Gbeat  Obatobs:  This  course  will  deal  specially 
with  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  oration.  Lec- 
tures on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power 
will  be  given.  Study  of  representative  orations;  structure 
of  the  oration;  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches.  A 
specially  prepared  program  for  each  class  session  will  be 
prepared  and  posted  in  advance,  so  that  students  may  have 
ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  the  special  assignments 
made  to  them.  The  program  for  each  day  will  include:  A 
twelve  to  fifteen  minute  oration  previously  prepared  by  a 
designated  member  of  the  class  and  committed  to  memory 
and  delivered;  a  written  biographical  sketch  of  the  orator 
under  discussion;  a  critical  study,  in  writing,  of  the  orator's 
style  and  characteristics  of  oratory;  a  brief  of  one  of  the 
orator's  masterpieces  and  discussion;  a  selection  from  one 
of  his  orations  committed  to  memory  and  delivered  in  class; 
and  a  brief  review  and  estimate  of  some  book  or  article 
dealing  with  the  art  of  public  address.     No  text-book, 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Friday,  2:00. 
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7,8,9.  Debating:  Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of 
argumentation;  preparation  of  briefs;  leading  questions  of 
the  day  debated  in  class.  The  questions  for  debate  will  be 
selected  and  posted  in  advance,  and  the  class  subdivided  into 
teams,  affirmative  and  negative,  pitted  against  each  other, 
each  debate  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
intercollegiate  debate,  both  initial  speeches,  carefully  pre- 
pared and  committed  to  memory,  and  extempore  rebuttal 
speeches,  being  given  by  each  member  of  the  teams  engaged 
in  the  debate.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skill  in 
argumentation  and  readiness  in  extempore  speaking.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  ministerial  students  and  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  intercollegiate  debates.  Text-book, 
Alden's  Art  of  Debate. 

Fall,   Winter,  Spring,  Wednesday,  2:00-100. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  3  are  prerequisites  for  courses  4,  5,  6,  or 
7,  8,  9,  respectively.  Term  credits:  4  hours,  minor;  6  hours, 
major. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 
John  McKay,  Director. 

General  The    department    of    Physical    Culture    is    de* 

Statement.  signed  to  promote  the  best  health  of  the  indi- 

vidual, to  enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  movements  more 
quickly  and  gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  sym- 
metry, and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  own 
body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  modern  college  gymnasium  has 
been  provided,  well  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  fur- 
nished with  good  dressing  rooms,  lockers  and  shower  baths.  The 
gymnasium,  building  is  under  the  complete  supervision  of  a 
competent  director,  or  his  assistant,  in  whose  absence  the  build- 
ing will  be  closed.  All  practical  work  in  the  department  is  hy- 
gienic, corrective,  pedagogical  and  recreative  in  nature,  and  six 
terms'  work  are  required  for  graduation,  three  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 
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Students  debarred  from  exercise  by  some  physical  disability 
or  continued  medical  treatment  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate from  some  reputable  physician,  stating  nature  of  dis- 
ability, length  of  time  student  has  been  under  medical  treatment, 
and  definite  reasons  for  acceptance  of  excuse.  These  certificates 
must  be  presented  to  the  director  in  charge  of  the  department  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  College  reserving  the  right  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  them,  if  the  above  requirements  are  not  fulfilled,  or 
If,  upon  investigation,  the  student  is  judged  capable  of  taking 
the  work.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  work  for  any  stu- 
dent incapable  of  taking  regular  course  work,  the  director  co- 
operating with  the  physician  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  best 
results  for  the  student. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  These  must  be 
worn  during  all  class  exercises,  and  no  student  will  be  allowed 
on  the  gymnasium  floor  unless  clad  in  the  regulation  costume. 
The  costume  of  the  young  ladies  will  consist  of  bloomers  and 
blouse  (or  sweater),  preferably  of  some  dark  material,  and  gym- 
nasium shoes.  The  costume  of  the  young  men  will  consist  of  the 
regulation  Turner  trousers,  quarter  sleeve  Jersey  shirt  and  gym- 
nasium shoes,  costing  in  all  about  $2.50. 

Courses. 

1  a.  Required   course  for  men Wednesday,   Friday,     9:00 

1  b.  Required   course  for  men Wednesday,   Friday,  10:30 

1  c.  Required   course  for  men Wednesday,   Friday,  11:30 

1  d.  Required   course  for  men Wednesday,   Friday,     2:00 

2  a.  Required  course  for  women Tuesday,   Thursday,     9:00 

2  b.  Required  course  for  women Tuesday,  Thursday,  10:30 

2  c.  Required  course  for  women Tuesday,  Thursday,  11:30 

2  d.  Required  course  for  women Tuesday,  Thursday,     2:00 

3.  Elective  course  for  men Wednesday,  Friday,     3:00 

4.  Elective  course  for  women Tuesday,  Thursday,     3 :  00 


SCHOOL  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  establish  a  Graduate  Divin- 
ity School,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  program  of 
ministerial  instruction  at  this  time.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
endowment  of  the  institution  is  set  apart  for  the  education  of 
ministers,  and  as  the  funds  increase  additional  instructors  will 
be  appointed  and  additional  facilities  offered. 

Meanwhile,  all  courses  which  are  of  special  importance  in  min- 
isterial education  are  grouped  in  this  School.  The  degree  of  B. 
D.  will  not  be  granted  until  further  notice;  but  graduates  of 
Butler  College,  or  of  other  colleges  maintaining  the  same  re- 
quirements for  the  A.  B.  degree,  will  be  granted  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  on  the  completion  of  nine  major  courses  in  this  School, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  College  Adviser  and  the  Dean, 
and  on  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  for  this  degree 
as  stated  on  pages  37,  38,  Of  the  College  catalogue. 

In  addition  to  graduate  students,  the  School  offers  its  instruc- 
tion to  mature  persons  who  desire  special  courses,  but  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course.  Such  special  students 
are  admitted  to  such  courses  only  as  their  previous  preparation 
may  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit.  Special  students  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  College  as  stated  on  page 
39    of  the  College  catalogue. 

Undergraduates  are  not  encouraged  to  begin  their  ministerial 
studies  until  they  have  completed  their  work  in  the  regular 
academic  departments  of  the  College.  However,  certain  courses 
offered  by  this  School  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 
For  the  year  1908-'09  the  following  rules  will  be  observed: 

i.  Undergraduates  may  elect  three  major  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature  in  English  at  any  time  in  their 
course. 

2.  Undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  eighteen  college 
majors   may   elect   six   major   courses   in   this   School;    but   the 
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courses  so  elected  must  not  be  from  among  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly noted  as  not  to  be  credited  to  college  students. 

3.  With  the  consent  of  the  Adviser,  undergraduates  may  reg- 
ister for  other  courses  in  this  School;  but  no  college  credit  will 
be  given  in  such  cases,  nor  will  these  additional  courses  be 
credited  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

4.  Students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  B.  D. 
degree  may  present  for  that  degree  the  six  majors  elected  in 
this  School  under  rule  2,  and  also  credits  for  courses  in  charities 
and  corrections  in  the  department  of  Sociology,  and  in  philosophy 
of  religion  in  the  department  of  Philosophy;  but  no  more  than 
nine  majors  in  all  will  thus  be  accredited  toward  the  higher 
degree. 

A  record  is  kept  of  all  courses  completed  in  this  School, 
whether  accredited  toward  a  degree  or  not;  and,  on  request,  a 
certificate  will  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  courses  which 
he  has  completed. 

Students  in  this  School  are  subject  to  all  regulations  as  to 
fees,  conduct,  etc.,  set  forth  in  the  College  catalogue. 

For  courses  in  Sociology  and  Philosophy,  and  also  for  courses 
preliminary  to  those  offered  in  this  School,  see  announcement  of 
the   academic   departments   of   Butler   College. 

HOMILETICS    AND    THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  In  this  department  instruction  will  be  given  in 

Statement.  the     preparation    and     delivery    of    sermons. 

Students  will,  in  addition  to  courses  in  Homiletics  in  the  most 
approved  text-books,  be  required  to  prepare  outlines  of  sermons. 
A  general  introduction  to  theology  and  systematic  courses  in 
Christian  doctrine  will  also  be  given. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  practical  management  of 
churches  and  pastoral  care.  The  subjects  of  city  evangelization 
and  of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  be  taught  both  in  the 
classroom  and  by  institutes  and  lectures. 
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Courses. 


General  Introduction  to  Theology:  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  various  departments  of 
theology;  to  define  their  nature,  mutual  relations,  aim  and 
boundary  lines;  to  show  their  respective  functions  and  val- 
ues, together  with  the  best  methods  of  their  study,  and  the 
bibliography  of  the  subjects.  The  student  will  thus  acquire 
a  general  view  of  the  subjects  which  will  engage  his  atten- 
tion as  he  passes  through  his  theological  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  so  be  the  better  prepared  from  the 
first  to  estimate  the  importance  and  relation  of  these 
studies.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.      Fall,  2:00. 

Christian  Theology:  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  sources  and  methods 
of  the  study,  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  scriptural  material  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Last  Things. 
A  suitable  text-book  will  be  used  in  connection  with  lectures, 
and  constant  references  will  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  subjects.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Winter,  2:00. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology:  The  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons  will  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book. Analysis  and  criticism  of  masterpieces,  original  plans 
and  sermons  will  be  required,  which  will  be  criticised  by  the 
instructor.  The  study  of  pastoral  theology  will  be  conducted 
with  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  "Modern  Meth- 
ods in  Church  Work,"  "City  Evangelization,"  "The  Bible 
School,"  etc.  The  student  will  make  investigations  of  the 
forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  the  different 
denominations,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Spring,  2:00. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Pbofessob   Coleman. 

General  One  general  outline  course  and  a  number  of 

Statement.  courses  in  which  particular  periods  of  Church 

riistory  are  considered,  are  offered.  Students  are  recommended 
to  take  as  much  work  in  General  History  as  possible  before  they 
take  any  of  the  work  in  Church  History  except  course  11.  With 
the  exception  of  this  last  course,  courses  1  and  2  in  General  His- 
tory must  precede  any  work  in  this  department. 

Courses. 

1.  Outline  of  Church  History:  This  course  will  constitute 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Church  History.  The  aim 
will  be  to  get  an  orderly,  systematic  and  connected  view  of 
the  entire  field  of  Church  History,  its  epochs  and  turning 
points,  its  leading  movements,  events  and  characters.  The 
instruction  will  be  for  the  most  part  by  lectures  and  by  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite,  two 
majors  of  college  work  in  history.  Winter,  10:30. 

[2.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity:  The  origin  of  Christianity  in 
history,  the  Apostolic  age,  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
development  of  doctrine  and  organization,  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Prerequisite,  two  majors  of  college  work  in 
history.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[3.  Early  Christian  Literature:  Advanced  work  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.] 

[4.     The  Church  of  the  Empire.] 

[6.  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  rise,  supremacy 
and  decline  of  the  papacy;  the  conversion  of  northern  and 
western  Europe;  the  spread  and  influence  of  monasticism; 
scholasticism  and  the  development  of  doctrine;  religious 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Prequisite,  course  1.] 
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[7.     The  Protestant  Reformation:     See  course  6  in  History.] 

[8.     The  Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland.] 

[9.  Studies  in  Christian  Biography:  A  careful  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  great  leaders  of  the  Church  and  of  religious 
movements.] 

[10.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  The  belief  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  by  theologians  and  councils;  heresies  and  their 
significance;  the  great  changes  of  Christian  thought.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

11.  History  of  Missions:  This  course  will  treat  briefly  of  the 
scriptural  basis  of  missions,  of  the  .conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples,  of  the 
prominent  missionaries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  after  the  Reformation. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  biography  and  to  modern 
methods  of  mission  work.  Spring,  10:30. 

12.  History  of  New  Testament  Times:  A  study  of  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  surroundings  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  Fall,  10:30. 

OLD    TESTAMENT     LITERATURE    AND     INTERPRETATION. 

Professor ■ . 

General  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  enable 

Statement.  the  student  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge  of 

the  Hebrew  language,  and  an  introduction  to  the  more  important 
problems  of  Old  Testament  literature  and  thought.  By  close 
application  the  student  may  gain  a  reading  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  a  comparatively  short  time;  and  by  faithful  work 
in  the  more  advanced  courses  the  student  will  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  scientific  method  which  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  investi- 
gations for  himself. 
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For  the  year  1908-'09  definite  announcement  is  made  of  the 
first  three  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  only. 

Courses. 

1.  Grammar:  A  detailed  inductive  study  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Genesis  i-iii,  as  a  basis  for  the  mastery  of  the  simpler 
grammatical  forms  and  the  elements  of  syntax.  Text-books: 
Harper's  Elements  of  Hebrew,  and  Harper's  Introductory 
Hebrew  Method  and  Manual.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Grammar  and  Translation:  The  reading  of  Genesis  iv-viii, 
accompanied  by  the  continued  study  of  the  grammar,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  weak  verb,  followed  by  the  more 
rapid  reading  of  selected  passages  of  easy  historical  Hebrew, 
with  occasional  exercises  in  sight  reading.       Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Translation:  Rapid  reading  in  the  historical  books,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  embracing  most  of  the  words 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  hour  a 
week  will  be  given  to  sight  reading  and  one  hour  to  careful 
grammatical  work.  Spring,  10:30. 

4.  Deuteronomy  and  Amos:  The  study  of  Deuteronomy  will 
embrace  the  reading  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  a  study  of  the  contents  of  the  book  and  its  place  in 
the  religion  and  literature  of  Israel.  Fall,  11:30. 

5.  The  Levitical  Code:  Reading  and  study  of  Leviticus  and 
related  material  with  reference  to  the  origin  and  contents 
of  the  book,  and  to  the  work  of  Ezra.  Winter,  11:30. 

6.  Prophecy:  A  study  of  prophecy  based  on  the  classification 
of  the  prophetical  material  according  to  periods,  the  work 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  principal  ideas  of  prophecy. 

Spring,  11:30. 

[7.  The  Psalter:  The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics 
of  the  Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation 
of  selected  Psalms.] 
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[8.  Introduction  to  Old  Testament  Literature:  A  study  of 
the  authorship,  date,  historical  setting  and  structure  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  canon.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[9.  Old  Testament  Theology:  A  general  survey  of  the  theolog- 
ical conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to  the 
historical  setting.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND    INTERPRETATION. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  The   Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament 

Statement.  will  be  inductively  taught  upon  the  basis  of 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Thorough  as  well  as  cursory  reading 
of  the  Greek  Testament  will  be  required,  and  such  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  imparted  as 
will  enable  the  student  further  to  pursue  his  studies  systemat- 
ically. Instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and 
its  homiletical  value  will  not  be  neglected.  Some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  world  at  Christ's  coming,  of  the  literature  then  in- 
fluencing mankind,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  people,  and  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  early  day  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  given.  It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  teach  the  student  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
for  himself. 

Courses  in  New  Testament. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar:  A  strictly  linguistic 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Reading 
of  selected  passages.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical 
Greek.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  following  courses 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  Fall,  9:00 

2.  The  Synoptic  Gospels:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text  and 
careful  exegetical  study.  Winter,  9:00. 
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[3.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John:  An  exegetical  study  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  and  teach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Winter.] 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  spe- 
cial study  of  Romans  and  of  the  great  words  which  Paul  em- 
ploys in  this  epistle.  Spring,  9:00. 

5.  New  Testament  Theology — the  Synoptics:  A  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Should  be  preceded  by  course  2.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Fall,  10:30. 

6.  New  Testament  Theology — Paul:  A  study  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  described  in  his  epistles.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Winter,  10:30. 

7.  New  Testament  Theology — John:  A  constructive  study  o/ 
the  writings  of  John.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Spring,  10:30. 
[8.    Acts  of  the  Apostles.] 

[9.  New  Testament  Introduction:  A  study  of  the  authorship, 
date,  historical  setting  and  structure  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Canon.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

Biblical    Literature    in    English. 

Professor   Hall. 

Professor . 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student  an   introduction   to   the   study   of  the 

English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  college   course.     Special   ministerial   students 
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should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degreee. 

Courses  in  Old  Testament  Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Prophetical  Books:  The  origin,  growth  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring,  8:00. 

New  Testament    Literature. 

1.  The  Pauline  Letters. 

2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels. 

3.  The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Letters. 

Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  same  year. 


Fall, 

8 

00. 

Winter, 

8 

00. 

Spring, 

8 

00. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Clarence  Forsyth,  Director. 

The  School  of  Music  is  separate  from  the  College,  having  its 
own  management  and  imposing  its  own  fees.  Its  courses  of  in- 
struction are  divided  into  theoretical  and  practical.  College  cred- 
its are  allowed  for  the  theoretical  courses  only.  A  special  diplo- 
ma, however,  will  be  given  by  the  School  of  Music  under  the 
following  conditions:  1.  The  student  shall  complete  successfully 
a  four  years'  course  in  music  and  show  himself  qualified  to  act 
as  teacher  or  to  appear  as  soloist.  2.  He  shall  include  in  his 
studies  the  first,  second  and  third  courses  in  the  theory  of  music 
and  twelve  majors  of  college  work. 

Theoretical  Courses. 

1.  History  of  Music  from  its  earliest  stages;  History  of  Church 
Music  from  the  time  of  Gregory;  History  of  Opera  and  Ora- 
torio; study  of  the  works  of  famous  composers,  with  prac- 
tical illustrations. 

2.  Harmony:  The  study  of  chords,  their  construction,  rela- 
tions and  progressions;  harmonization  of  given  melodies; 
exercises  from  figured  basses  and  analysis. 

3.  Counterpoint:  The  study  of  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue  and 
analysis. 

4.  Composition:  Practical  study  of  composition  in  both  small 
and  large  form. 

In  courses  2,  3,  4,  piano  playing  is  a  prerequisite. 

Practical   Courses. 

The  courses  in  practical  music  consist  of  instruction  in  play- 
ing the  piano  and  in  singing. 

Only  individual  lessons  are  given  in  these  courses. 
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Fees  and  Instruction. 

Theoretical  Courses. 

Two  hours  weekly $12  per  college  term  of  12  weeks 

Practical  Courses. 

Piano  (For  students  taking  the  regular  course  in  music) :     Two 

half-hour  lessons  weekly  with  Mr.  Forsyth. 

$36  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 

Piano   (for  other  persons) :   Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  with 

Mr.  Forsyth $48  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 

Piano:    Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  with  Miss  Leedy. 

$24  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 

Singing:     Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  with  Mr.  Jeffries. 

$24  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  in  music  for  a  single  sub- 
ject in  College  will  be  charged  but  one-third  ($5)  the  regular 
tuition. 

The  Starr  piano  used  for  concert  occasions  is  furnished  by 
Starr  Piano  Company,  Indianapolis. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Myrtle  Lewellyn  Taylor,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  Col- 
lege or  preparatory  school.  The  School  of  Art  is  separate  from 
the  College  and  charges  its  own  fees.  College  credits  are  not 
allowed  for  work  done  in  the  Art  Department. 

Courses. 

1.  Free-hand:  Principles  of  free-hand  drawing,  linear  per- 
spective, light  and  shade.  Instruction  in  pencil  and  char- 
coal. 

2.  Drawing  from  Casts  and  Still  Life:     Charcoal. 

3.  Drawing  from  Model:     Charcoal. 

4.  Pen  Sketching  from  Model. 

5.  Flat  Coloring  and  Wash  Work. 

6.  Cartooning  in  black  and  white,  also  color. 

Class  time  required  in  above  courses 2  hours  per  week 

Cost  of  material  in  class   $1.00  per  term 

Tuition,  regular  course  Free 

7.  Water  Colors:  Studies  in  color  in  landscapes,  4  summer 
studies,  2  winter  and  1  Delft. 

8.  Flowers:     Simple  and  in  group.     Dutch  method. 

9.  Heads  and  Figures. 

Class  time  required  in  courses  7,  8,  9 3  hours  per  week 

Cost  of  material,  paints,  brushes  and  paper $1.40 

Tuition,  special  course   4.00 
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10.  China  Painting:  The  aim  in  the  instruction  is  to  impart 
a  general  knowledge  of  ceramic  art.  Students  are  expected 
to  make  each  a  half-dozen  plates  and  one  ornamental  piece 
during  a  term.  Colors  used:  Tube,  LaCrox  and  Dresden. 
Powders  for  tints:     Aulick  and  Fry. 

Class  time   required 2   hours  per  week 

Materials,   paints,   etc $1.60 

Burnings    (half-dozen    plates) 50 

Tuition,   three   months 4.00 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Session  of  1908. 

Monday,  May  11 — Saturday,  August  1. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August 
1,  1908,  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training 
in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided, 
according  to  preparation,  experience,  success  and  character  of 
license  held,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  salary  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  provided  for  by  the  law.  In  addition  to 
the  work  pursued  throughout  the  college  year  in  educational 
psychology  and  allied  subjects,  the  special  twelve-weeks'  course 
herein  announced  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  "Class  A,"  or  to  do 
additional  work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned 
high  schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who 
secure  a  license  of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of 
the  Butler  College  twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of 
"Class  A,"  and  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana. 

COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to 
be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  "Class  A"  are  required  to  take  courses 
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1  and  2,  and  any  two  of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by 
special  permission,  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  four 
courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  two  other  courses  give  all  the 
professional  training  required  of  teachers  in  "Class  A." 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  If  applied  toward  college  degrees  or 
toward  satisfying  requirements  for  "Class  B"  or  "Class  C,"  each 
course  counts  as  a  major  credit.  (See  page  35.)  Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Butler 
College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is 
arranged  for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses. 
As  the  Indianapolis  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  instructors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course 
enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  course. 

Course  1.     Educational  Psychology. 

First  six  weeks — Professor  A.  K.  Rogers. 
Second  six   weeks — Professor  Charles   H.  Judd,   Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  President  John  A.  Keith,  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  Wisconsin. 

Course  2.     Principles  of  Teaching. 

Twelve  weeks — Mr.  E.  R.  Ray,  Supervising  Principal  in  the 
Indianapolis  Schools. 

Course  3.     English;   Language,  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Twelve  weeks — Miss  Cornelia  A.  Allen. 

Course  4.     United  States  History  and  Civil  Government. 
First  six  weeks- — Professor  C.  B.  Coleman. 
Second  six  weeks — Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  and  Civics,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis. 

Course  5.     Elementary  Mathematics;  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Twelve  weeks — Professor  E.  N.  Johnson. 
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Monday,  June  22 — Satueday,  August  1. 

FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Cabr  Howe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Charles  H.  Judd   Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  and  Director 
of  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  Yale  University. 

John  A.  H.  Keith,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Oshkosh  Normal  School. 

Eitel  R.  Ray,  A.  M.,  Supervising  Principal  in  Indianapolis  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

Cornelia  A.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY   AND  CIVICS. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Civics,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Joseph  K.  Egger,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.   M.,  M.   S.,  Acting  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Butler  College. 
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CALENDAR. 

1908. 

June    22,    Monday — Enrollment    and    Registration    for    Summer 

School. 
June  23,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 
July  31,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 
August  1,  Saturday — Examination  and  close  of  term. 

GENERAL   ANNOUNCEMENT, 

Terms  of  There    will    be    no    formal    examinations    for 

Admission.  admission.     Students,  both  men   and  women, 

will  be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to 
advantage.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School 
will  begin  promptly  on  June  23.  After  July  3,  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given  to 
students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
Summer  School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted 
a  certificate  upon  request.  Regularly  matriculated  students  of 
Butler  College  v/ill  receive  college  credit  for  work  done  in  Sum- 
mer School. 

Fees.  The  regular  tuition  fee  will  be  $10  for  each 

major  course,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6  for  each 
minor  course  taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged 
an  additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to 
apparatus. 

Fees  must  he  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  course. 

No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

EDUCATION. 

Courses  1  and  2  of  this  department  will  be  conducted  for  the 
first  four  weeks  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  Yale  University, 
author  of  "Genetic  Psychology,"  and  director  of  the  Yale  Psy- 
chological Laboratory;  and  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  by 
President  John  A.  H.  Keith,  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wisconsin)  Normal 
School,  author  of  the  work  on  "Elementary  Education"  used  in 
the  Indiana  Reading  Circle.  The  work  will  be  continuous 
throughout  the  entire  six  weeks. 

1.  Educational  Psychology:  This  course  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  by 
reviewing  the  essential  results  of  scientific  psychology.  The 
course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  nature  of  perception  and  ideation  will  then  be  treated 
in  detail.  Various  applications  of  the  principles  discussed 
will  be  suggested,  but  the  more  complete  statement  of  edu- 
cational principles  will  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Education.  Text  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
this  course,  Judd's  Psychology,  General  Introduction 
(Scribner's,  1907).     Minor. 

Professor  Judd  and  Professor  Keith. 

2.  Principles  of  Education:  Some  of  the  leading  problems 
and  theories  of  education  will  be  treated  in  the  form  of 
lectures  and  required  readings.  Each  member  of  the  class 
should  read  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education  (Appleton  & 
Co.)  and  Dewey's  School  and  Society  (Chicago  University 
Press).  Other  problems  will  be  taken  up  in  the  form  in 
which  they  are  treated  in  Judd's  Genetic  Psychology  for 
Teachers    (Appleton  &  Co.)     Minor. 

Professor  Judd  and  Professor  Keith. 

3.  Education:     Some  problems  in  method  and  organization. 
Minor.  Mr.  Ray. 
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ENGLISH. 

1.  Browning  and  Arnold:  The  course  will  include  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  selections  from  Browning  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  It  will  examine  critically  the  method  and 
theories  of  the  two  men,  and  will  endeavor  to  determine 
what  each  specially  contributed  to  nineteenth  century 
thought.  Browning's  Essay  on  Shelly  and  Arnold's  critical 
prose  will  be  included  in  the  required  readings.    Minor. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

2.  Tennyson.  Course  2  will  make  an  intensive  study  of  In 
Memoriam.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  will  be  assigned  for  ex- 
tensive reading.    Minor.  Mr.  Thomas. 

3.  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  The  course  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish the  elements  of  rhetoric  and  to  supply  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  There  will  be  daily  and  weekly  themes 
illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  construction.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  with  direct  reference  to  teachers.    Minor. 

Miss  Allen. 
MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

Courses  in  German,  French  or  Spanish  will  be  arranged  if  ap- 
plied for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Professor  Egger. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

1.  American  History:  This  course  in  itself  is  a  minor;  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  course  in  American  History  in 
the  spring  term  (Professor  Coleman)  it  completes  a  major. 
The  keynote  of  the  course  is  the  expansion  of  the  American 
nation.  The  political  aspect  of  the  subject  is  subordinated  to 
the  social  and  economic  phases.  The  course  includes  such 
topics  as  the  westward  movement,  the  influence  of  the 
frontier,  the  economic  expansion  of  North,  South  and  West, 
the  relation  of  political  forms  to  changing  conditions,  etc. 
Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  the  study  of  teaching  rneth- 
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ods.  The  text-book  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  American 
History  course  of  the  spring  term.     Minor.  Mr.  Dunn. 

Civics:  This  is  not  an  elementary  course  in  civil  govern- 
ment, although  as  much  attention  as  possible  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  organization  and  functions  of  our  governments. 
The  course  consists  primarily  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  civic  relations  in  American  communities,  together  with 
the  end  to  be  attained  by  civic  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  methods  of  teaching.     Text  to  be  announced.     Minor. 

Mr.  Dunn. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees;  life  history  of  insects;  preparation 
of  aquaria.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  study 
of  birds,  their  nesting  habits,  migration,  economic  value; 
bird  protection;  suggestions  for  bird  study  in  schools.  Irv- 
ington  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  this  work.  Hodge's 
"Nature  Study  and  Life"  will  be  used  for  reference  work. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged. 

Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 

The  course  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  fifteen  students. 

Major.  Miss  McClellan. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Descriptive  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those 
wishing  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is  necessary. 
In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  one  or  two  nights 
of  each  week  will  be  spent  in  the  observation  and  location 
of  the  prominent  stars  and  constellations.  The  telescope 
will  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  moon,  the  planets  and 
double  stars.     Major  or  Minor.  Professor  Johnson. 


TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  STUDY 
DEPARTMENT 

1907-1908. 
GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Admission.  1.     Any    one    who    has    fulfilled    the    require- 

ments for  admission  to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular 
student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted 
to  such  work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes 
a  regular  student,  credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply 
toward  a  degree. 

Credits.  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  is  credited 

at  Butler  College.  Thus  work  in  the  Teachers'  College  will 
count  toward  a  degree  as  fully  as  work  done  in  residence. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  Mr.  Kendall, 
under  conditions  published  by  him,  accepts  work  in  the  Teachers' 
College  Study  Department  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assist- 
ant principals'  and  principals'  certificates. 

Fees.  The  tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  major,  and  $5 

for  each  minor  course.  This  is  due  upon  enrollment,  but  pay- 
ment of  one-half  of  it  may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  January. 
It  should  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  C.  B. 
Coleman,  but  may  be  paid  through  the  various  instructors. 

Time  and  All   classes   meet   once   a  week,   from   3:45   to 

Place.  5:15  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 

day or  Friday,  or  from  8:30  to  10:00  Saturday  morning,  at 
some  convenient  place  near  the  center  of  the  city. 
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Work  begins  the  first  week  ot  October  and  closes  the  second 
week  in  May. 

Announcement  of  courses  to  be  given  in  session  of  1908-'09 
will  be  made  later  by  special  circular. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

Session  of  1907-1908. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Civics, 
Shortridge  High  School. 

Robert    H.    Fletcher,    Acting    Professor   of   English    Literature, 
Butler  College. 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature, Butler  College. 

Joseph  K.  Egger,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  College. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  Head  of  the  Department   of  Botany  and 
Zoology,   Shortridge   High    School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

LITERATURE. 

Course  Number  3.     Robert  Browning's  Poetry:     A  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  main  characteristics  and  ideas  of  Browning's 
poetry,  after  which  some  of  the  most  important  poems,  long 
and  short,  are  considered  individually.     October-December. 
Minor.  Professor  Fletcher. 

Course    Number    4.     The    English    Elegies    from    Spenser    to 
Tennyson:     A  study  of  the  form  and  the  content  of  the  more 
important  English  elegies.     January-May. 
Minor.  Professor  Kenyon. 


Courses  3  and  4  together  count  as  a  major. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGE. 

Course  Number  1.     Beginning  German. 

Major.  Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

HISTORY. 

Course  Number  1.  Studies  in  American  Biography:  Discus- 
sion of  the  life,  work,  writings  and  speeches  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  William  H.  Seward,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Major.  Professor  Coleman. 

CIVICS. 

Course  Number  1.  Advanced  Civics:  A  study  of  community  life: 
its  development,  nature,  and  purpose.  Forman's  "Advanced 
Civics"  is  used  as  a  plan  of  study.    Major.  Mr.  Dunn. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Course  Number  1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants 
and  animals;  identification  of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life 
history  of  insects;  preparation  of  aquaria.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged. 
Major.  Miss  McClellan. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1907. 
DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bigelow,  Jane  Elizabeth.  Kraus,  Sadie  May. 

Binningeb,  Marie.  Michael,  Herbert  Morey. 

Blount,  Anna  May.  Patterson,  Sara. 

Brayton,  Irma  Parker.  Plymate,  Stella. 

Clark,  Mary.  Springer,  Hazel. 

Cooper,  Pauline  Amy.  Tracy,  Mabel. 

Doan,  Frances  Elizabeth.  Waters,  Elizabeth  May. 

Huggins,  Edna  May  Whitesides,  Elizabeth. 
Woody,  Ethel. 

Master  of  Arts. 
Goodnight,  Cloyd,  A.  B. 

PRIZES   AWARDED. 

University  of  Chicago  Scholarships — Elizabeth    Whitesides, 
Marie  Binninger.  Anna  May  Blount. 

First  Rank  in  State  Oratorical  Primary — Carl  Harry  Babnett. 

Alliance  Francaise  Medal — Elizabeth  Whitesides. 
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Abbott.  James  Melville Indianapolis. 

Adams,  Clabis Indianapolis. 

Agnew,  Bebnice  Leona Indianapolis. 

Andebson,  Eleanob  Thebesa Indianapolis. 

Andbews,  Elmeb New  Palestine. 

Axtell,   Mabgabet Indianapolis. 

Baibd,  Edwaed  L Shelby ville. 

Babboub,  Violet Indianapolis. 

Babnett,  Cabl  H Plainfield. 

Babnett,    Chesteb Indianapolis. 

Babb,  Mabgabet  Ann Indianapolis. 

Bebtman,   Rose  Mildbed North  Vernon. 

Blacklidge,  Ethel Indianapolis. 

Blackman,  Eabl  Austin Lisbon. 

Blackman,   Lesteb  J Lisbon. 

Blaib,  Leona  June Plainfield. 

Bogebt,  Elizabeth  T Indianapolis. 

Bond,   Loba   Mae Indianapolis. 

Bobam,  Lauba  Allen Anderson. 

Boston,  Maude Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  Mabel  Claudine Indianapolis. 

Bbaden,  Fannie  J Indianapolis. 

Bbayton,   Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Bbickebt,  Jacob  Ebbett Greenwood. 

Bbown,  Lois  Stevens Indianapolis. 

Bbown,   Louise  M Indianapolis. 

Bbown,    Susan  Ann Indianapolis. 

Bbowning,   Mabgabet   Taylob Indianapolis. 

Bunch,    Robebt    Ray Indianapolis. 

Bubkhabt,    Cabl   A Tipton. 
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Bubkhart,    Claude    Merril Indianapolis. 

Burkhart,  John  Wesley Tipton. 

Burnau,  Winfield  Lara •  Indianapolis. 

Burt,   Anna   Howell Indianapolis. 

Cain,   Edward Connersville. 

Carey,  Abner  Blaine Indianapolis. 

Carr,  Lucile • .  Indianapolis. 

Casey,  Wilbub Whitestown. 

Castetteb,  Edna Indianapolis. 

Chaffee,   Maeguebite Columbus,  O. 

Chambeblain,    Habold Shirley. 

Chambeblin,  Romenta Valley  Mills. 

Chenault,   Walteb Indianapolis. 

Clarke,  Elbert  Howard Edinburg. 

Clarke,   George   Franklin Edinburg. 

Cline,  Olive  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Cochran,  Eva  Fay Indianapolis. 

Colburn,  Lula  May Noblesville. 

Cook,  Homer  Livingstone Indianapolis. 

Coppock,   Orville   McClellan Indianapolis. 

Coulter,  Grover  Vernon New  Ross. 

Craig,   Willard Ingalls. 

Cravens,  Mary  Emily •  Indianapolis. 

Craycraft,    Edith Noblesville. 

Cross,  Daniel  Franklin Carthage. 

Dallas,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Daniels,    Elvin Indianapolis. 

Daum,  Ethel  May Tipton. 

Davenport,  Frank  Bymer,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Davenport,  Fred  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Susanne   Weed Tndianapolis. 

Davison,   Frank  E Brownsburg. 

DeHass,   Ruth Indianapolis 

DeWald,  Eva  M Indianapolis. 

Didlake,   Lucile  Alma Monticello. 
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Duden,   Margaret Indianapolis. 

Eaglesfield,  Co  rinne Indianapolis. 

Ecton,  William  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Edgerton,  Charlotte  Dlxon Indianapolis. 

Edwards,    Scott Greenfield. 

Estes,    Louisa Westfield. 

Farmer,  Earl  Stafford Hollansburg,  O. 

Faunce,  Henry  R Indianapolis. 

Fisher,  Edna  Stein • .  Indianapolis. 

Fitzgerald,  William  Edward Indianapolis. 

Fleece,  Vernon  Brewer Indianapolis. 

Flickinger,   Beulah  Marie Indianapolis. 

Forsyth,  Pearl  B Trafalgar. 

Fox,   Ray   Charles Indianapolis. 

Frank,    Vernie Lebanon. 

Franklin,    Cecil   Dallas Indianapolis. 

Frick,  Flora  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Frost,   Edna Indianapolis. 

Givens,  Willard  Earl Anderson. 

Glasburn,  Oma Franklin. 

Gee,  Leslie   Shepherd Kendallville. 

Goe,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Gordon,  Blanche  Catherine Morristown. 

Greeley,    Nelle Brownsburg. 

Greer,  Margaret  Carolyn Cumberland. 

Griggs,   Mary Indianapolis. 

Griswold,    Jeanette.  .  • Indianapolis. 

Grose,   Lester  Earl Indianapolis. 

Hamilton,  Ethel  Lyons Lyons    Station. 

Holladay,  Clara  E Indianapolis. 

Hadley,    Kleber Indiana.ro"*!. 

Hamilton,  Rachel  Jane Indianapolis. 

Hanvey,    Howard   George Indianapolis. 

Hanway,   Elizabeth Monticello. 

Hanway,    Otta Monticello. 

Hartley.    Alonzo   Albert Indianapolis. 
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Hayes,  Thomas  Whitcomb Indianapolis. 

Hecker,   Sidney   Ernestine Indianapolis. 

Hibben,  Pbiscilla  Hazen Indianapolis. 

Hinderks,  Louetta  Mabgabet Indianapolis. 

Holton,  Helen  Lyddell •  Indianapolis. 

Hooveb,  Alma  Rose Bridgeport. 

Hosbbook,  Flobence  Maude Indianapolis. 

Howald,  Mabie  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Howald,  Floba  Elsie Indianapolis. 

Hubbard,  Mabguebite Indianapolis. 

Hubbard,   Robebt   Lucius Indianapolis. 

Hughes,   Anna Columbus. 

Hunt,   Ibene   Bbooks Indianapolis. 

Hussey,   Loba Zionsville. 

Hutton,  James  Habby Charleston,  111. 

Hyman,  Hebbebt  Robebt Indianapolis. 

Jacobs,  Fbed  Harvey Franklin. 

Jennings,   Cabolyn Indianapolis. 

Johnson,    Mybtle Indianapolis. 

Johnston,  Bessie  Irene West  Point. 

Jones,  Nina  Melvina Redkey. 

Keach,  Benjamin   Harrison Brownstown. 

Kerrick,   Irvin   James Indianapolis. 

Kile,  Lois  Mercedes Indianapolis. 

Kinder,    Lawrence Greenfield. 

Kingsbury,  Layman  Dwight Indianapolis. 

Kingsbury,  Theodore  Marshall Indianapolis. 

Kitterman,  Clayton  Emerald Shirley. 

Kohlstadt,  George  William Indianapolis. 

Kramer,  Ruth  A Indianapolis. 

Larsh,  Rose  Edith Indianapolis. 

Lawson,  Frank  Jones Oxford. 

Lee,  Charles  Otis Atlanta. 

Lee,  Jennie  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Lennes,  Eva  Mae Indianapolis. 

Lesley,  Mary  Margaret Indianapolis. 
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Lewellen,  Margaret  Drew Martinsville. 

Lewis,  George  F Pittsboro. 

Long,    Mabel   Clare Indianapolis. 

Lowe,    Lettie    Indianapolis. 

Magel,    Anna Indianapolis. 

Maguire,  William  Chester Urbana,  111. 

Marsh,  Chester  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Anna  Catherine Jamestown. 

Martindale,   Harry   Howard Indianapolis. 

Mathews,   Grace  E Indianapolis. 

McCoy,  Catherine   Jay Indianapolis. 

McCoy,   Mary    Agnes Indianapolis. 

McGowan,  Daisy  Ethel Indianapolis. 

McHatton,  Florence  W Indianapolis. 

McHatton,    Jennie Indianapolis. 

McKay,  Robert  James Indianapolis. 

McKern,   Hallie  Dwight Thorntown. 

McTurnan    Clair Indianapolis. 

Mendenhall.   Georgia Vermilion  Grove,  111. 

Merrick,   Frank   Wakefield  . . .  . : •  Indianapolis. 

Meyer,  Fern  Ethel Lebanon. 

Michael,    Guy   Griffith Noblesville. 

Miller,  G.  Rudolph Indianapolis. 

Mitchell,   Leroy  R Indianapolis. 

Moffett,   George  Lee Veedersburg. 

Moore,   Aubrey   Harrell Maplewood. 

Moorhead,    Mildred Indianapolis. 

Morrison,    Henrietta Indianapolis. 

Morrison,  Minta Indianapolis. 

Morrison,  Lewis  Wilson Indianapolis. 

Moss,  Mrs.   C.  I Indianapolis. 

Murphy,  Mallie  John Indianapolis. 

Mummenhoff,  Alice  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Murray,  James  Lee Indianapolis. 

Myers,    Tyner    Wolfe Indianapolis. 

Nelson,  William  Verner Indianapolis. 
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Nix,    Irma Indianapolis. 

Osbobn,    James Broad   Ripple. 

Patrick,    Nina Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Agnes  Virginia Martinsville. 

Pennington,  Bertha  Estelle Brownsburg. 

Potter,  Mayme  Louise Indianapolis. 

Power,  Granville  Frank New  Augusta. 

Pruitt,   Gertrude  Martha Indianapolis. 

Ragsdale,  Jessie  Morgan Indianapolis. 

Ralston,   Bonnie  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Ralston,  Charles  Dupont Indianapolis. 

Redding,  Herbert  Emory Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Nelle  Priscilla Greenfield. 

Reid,    Charles    Lockhard Indianapolis. 

Reidenbach,    Clarence Ninevah. 

Reinhart,   George   Aaron Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  Josiah  Jackson Knightstown. 

Robertson,    Nellie Greensburg. 

Robinson,    Daniel    Sommer North   Salem. 

Rogers,    Ethel Indianapolis. 

Rose,   James  William Indianapolis. 

Rose,  Nathaniel  Benjamin Fremont,  O. 

Rucker,  Jesse  Spencer Greenfield. 

Russell,  Hortense  Eva Amarillo,  Texas. 

Russell,  Julia  Marion Amarillo,  Texas. 

Russell,  Maud  Muriel Indianapolis. 

Rust,  Charles  Henry Brownstown. 

Ryan,   Oswald Anderson. 

Ryker,    Blanche   Avon Normanda. 

Schleppy,    Bloor Indianapolis. 

Schmid,  Herbert  William Indianapolis. 

Schofield,  Everett  Murrell Indianapolis. 

Scott,  John  James Brazil. 

Scotten,   Hallie   Gretchen     Indianapolis. 

Shaw,   Ruth Indianapolis. 
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Sigelen,  Alberta Indianapolis. 

Sinclair,    Bernice Indianapolis. 

Small,  Grace  Opal Knightstown. 

Smith,  Benjamin Jamestown. 

Smith,    Beulah •  Muncie. 

Smith,    Earl Wanamaker. 

Smith,  James  Lesley McCordsville. 

Snodgrass,  Florence Indianapolis. 

Spaulding,    Imogene Terre  Haute. 

Spencer,   Truman Indianapolis. 

Stein,  Waldo  Emerson Indianapolis. 

Stokes,  Samuel  J Fortville. 

Sutton,  Homer  Henry Greenwood. 

Teeter,  James Indianapolis. 

Tharp,  Harold  Bland Indianapolis. 

Thayer,  Roxanna  Hart Greenfield. 

Tichenor,   Barcus Indianapolis. 

Tilson,  Marie  Agnes Greenwood. 

Tomes,   Orlando  Essex Indianapolis. 

Tomlinson,  Ralph  Ryland Fairland. 

Tomlinson,    Sallie Indianapolis. 

Toph,    Lucy Indianapolis. 

Townsend,   Earl  C Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Roy Summitville. 

Tracy,  Hazel  Lois Anderson. 

Trusty,    Clay Indianapolis. 

Wakeland,    Mayme Malott    Park. 

Walker,  Verna Greenfield. 

Wallace,  Roger  Wayne Indianapolis. 

Weer,  Paul  Wiley Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Louise  Anne Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Francis   Markleville. 

Williams,  Inez  Frances. Martinsville. 

Williams,  Thomas  Fred Indianapolis. 
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Van  Winkle,  Carl Indianapolis. 

Witt,  Joshua  Chitwood     Indianapolis. 

Wolfe,  Charles  Francis Indianapolis. 

Wood,   Elmo   Scott Indianapolis. 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students 2 

College  Students  180 

Preparatory   Students 48 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 112 

Department  of  Art 42 

Teachers'  Training  Course 21 

Summer  Session  60 

465 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 24 

Total  number  of  Students 441 
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French,  Courses  in 47 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Courses  in 69 

German,  Courses  in 44 

Graduate  Students 37 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 35 

Greek,  Courses  in 42 

History,  Courses  in 59 
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Horniletics,  Courses  in 77 

Latin,  Courses  in 41 

Law  School „ 2 

Libraries 21 

Literary  Society  and  Clubs 16 

Location  and  Buildings 19 

Mathematics,  Courses  in 69 

Mechanics,  Courses  in 72 

Ministerial  Education,  School  of 76 

Museum 20 

Music,  School  of 85 

New  Testament,  Courses  in 82,  84 

Normal  Course  for  Teachers 89 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Courses  in 80,  84 

Oratorical  Contests 16 

Oratory  and  Debating,  Courses  in 73 

Philosophy  and  Education,  Courses  in 52 

Physical  Culture 74 

Physics,  Courses  in 68 

Political  Science  and  Jurisprudence,  Courses  in 57 

Prizes 25 

Public  School  Teachers,  Training  for 89 

Registration  and  Entrance 27 

Reports 40 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in 47 

Sociology  and  Economics,  Courses  in 53 

Spanish,  Courses  in 48 

Special  Students 39 

Student  Activities 15 

Summer  School 91 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 96 

Theology 77 

Tuition  Fees 24 

University  of  Indianapolis " 2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A 15 

Zoology 62 
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SCHOOLS    ASSOCIATED    WITH    BUTLER    COLLEGE    IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Indiana    Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior. 
All  the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  .United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the 
school  year,  and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  sorts  of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  cat- 
alog and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Indiana   Dental   College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware 
streets,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  in- 
dicating its  worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog 
address  Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1909 


June  21 Monday » Registration. 

June  22 .Tuesday ..Instruction  Begins. 

July  30,31 Friday,Saturd'y.Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


FALL  TERM,  1909 


Sept.  21 Tuesday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Sept.  22 Wednesday Instruction  Begins. 

Oct.  13 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  25-27 Thursday-Sat. .  .Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.  7,8 Tuesday, Wed... Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Dec.   16-18 Thursday-Sat  ...Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Fall  Term. 


WINTER  TERM,  1910 


Jan.  3 Monday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Jan.  4 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Jan.  12 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  7 Monday Founder's  Day. 

March  15,  16 Tuesday,  Wed  .  .Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

March  24-26 Thursday-Sat . .  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Winter  Term. 


SPRING  TERM,  1910 

March  31 Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

April  1 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

April  13 Wednesday .Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

June  11,  13,  14. .  .Sat.,  Mon.,  Tue..Term  Examinations. 

June  12 Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  14 Tuesday President's  Reception. 

June  15 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class-Day  Exercises. 

June  16 Thursday Fifty-fifth  Annual  Commencement. 


BUTLER  COLLEGE 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

ALEMBERT    W.    BRAYTON Indianapolis 

URBAN    C.    BREWER Hall 

HILTON   U.   BROWN Indianapolis 

SCOT   BUTLER    Indianapolis 

PERRY    H.    CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

FRED    C.    GARDNER Indianapolis 

THOMAS   C.    HOWE , Indianapolis 

JOSEPH    I.    IRWIN Columbus 

HENRY    JAMESON Indianapolis 

PATRICK   H.   JAMESON Indianapolis 

JOHN   M.   JUDAH Indianapolis 

F.   ROLLIN   KAUTZ Indianapolis 

THOMAS  H.  KUHN Richmond 

THOMAS    B.    LAYCOCK Indianapolis 

WINFIELD    S.    MOFFETT Indianapolis 

CHARLES  W.   MOORES Indianapolis 

LOUIS    J.    MORGAN Indianapolis 

WILLIAM    MULLENDORE Franklin 

ALLAN   B.    PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL   T.   REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.    T.    SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

FRED    C.   GARDNER Treasurer 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 
Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio,  Scot  Butler,  Dr.  P.   H.  Jameson, 
Thomas    C.    Howe,    Louis    J.    Morgan,  Allan  B.  Philputtj, 
Charles  W.  Moores,  W.  S.  Moffett,  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  F.  R. 
Kautz. 


COMMITTEES  5 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Jameson,  Fred  C.  Gardner,  W.  S.  Moffett, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Building,  Grounds  and  Real  Estate. 
Thomas  C.  Howe,  W.  S.  Moffett,  Fred  C.  Gardner. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Charles  W.  Moores,  Perry  H.  Clifford,  F.  R.  Kautz. 

Instructors,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio, 

Allan  B.  Philputt,  Vice-Chairman. 
Dr.  A.  W.  Brayton,  F.  R.  Kautz,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney, 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

F.  R.  Kautz,  Scot  Butler,  Dr.  Henry  Jameson, 

T.  B.  Laycock,  T.  H.  Kuhn. 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Winfield  S.  Moffett,         John  M.   Judah,       Louis  J.  Morgan. 

College  Residence. 

Louis  J.  Morgan,        Urban  C.  Brewer,        William  Mullendore. 
Scot  Butler. 

Endowment. 

Joseph  I.  Irwin,  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  T.  B.  Laycock, 

Dr.  Henry  Jameson,    .  William  Mullendore, 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  ex  officio. 
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FACULTY. 

THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Armstrong 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages.     (48  South  Audubon  Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,   Butler  College,   1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of 

Germanic    Languages,    ibid.,    1890 ;    Dean,    Butler    College, 

1907-'08;    President    Butler    College,    1908 . 

ALLEN  RICHARDSON   BENTON,   A.   M.,   LL.   D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1849;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1855- 
'61;  President  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1861-'68; 
President  Alliance  College,  1869-'71;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College, 
1871;  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President  Butler 
College,    1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.       (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1870;  Student  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and 
University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana  University, 
1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  Presi- 
dent  Butler   College,    1891-1904;    1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 

Geology.     (360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investi- 
gations of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Pish  and  Fisheries,  1881-'84; 
Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Freiberg, 
Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Eureka  College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drake  University,  1891-'92;  idem,  Butler  College, 
1892 . 

*JACOB  DORSEY  FORREST,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology.    (30  Audubon  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent in  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-'94; 
Graduate  Student  in  Sociology,  Political  Economy  and  Eth- 
ics, The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'95;  Fellow  in  Soci- 
ology, ibid.,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1900;  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1896-'99;  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics,  Butler  College,  1897-1909;  Professor 
of   Sociology,    1909 . 


sOn    leave    of   absence    during    1909-'10. 


FACULTY  7 

JABEZ   HALL,  A.    M.,    Professor    of    Homiletics    and    Theology 

(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898; 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1866-'72;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Va.,  1889-'97;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  College,   1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of 
Church  History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History.  (33  Downey 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Tale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1896-'97;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1900 . 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education.     (73  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Colby  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1891-'92;  Honorary  Fellow,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1892-'93;  Instructor,  Chicago  Academy,  1893-'94;  Grad- 
uate Student  Hartford  School  of  Sociology,  1894-'95;  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  1895-'96;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1896-'98;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1898;  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy,  Alfred  University,  1899-1900;  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College,  1900-'01; 
Professor   of    Philosophy    and    Education,    ibid.,    1901 . 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.     (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Camp- 
bell University,  1893-1903;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03;  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, The  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,   ibid.,    1909 . 

RICHARD  BISHOP  MOORE,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
(5222  Julian  Avenue.) 

Student,  University  College,  London,  1886-'90;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Oswestry  High  School  (England),  1890-'91;  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Birbeck  Institute  (London),  1891-'93; 
British  Museum,  1893-'95;  The  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
'97;  B.  S.,  ibid.,  1896;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Missouri,  1897-1905;  Student  with  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay,  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  1907-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Butler  College,   1905 . 
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JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Demia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1903;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07; 
Teacher  in  public  schools,  Medina,  O.,  1892-'93;  Teacher 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Professor  of  English, 
Butler    College,    1906 . 

ERNEST    TROWBRIDGE    PAINE,    A.    M.,    Acting   Professor   of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.     (29  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Instructor 
in  Latin,  Brown  University,  1902-'04;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  and  American  School  of 
Archaeology,  Athens,  1904-'05;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Brown 
University,  1905-'06;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1906-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1907 . 

JOSEPH  KARL  RUDOLF  EGGER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  and  Spanish.     (5812  Julian  Avenue.) 

Graduate,  Royal  Seminary,  Lauingen,  Bavaria  (Germany), 
1883;  Public  Schools  of  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  1883-'89;  State 
Certificate  for  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  1885;  State  Certificate  for 
Bavaria,  Augsburg,  1887;  Instructor  in  German,  High 
Schools,  Colorado,  1896-1904;  A.  B.,  University  of  Denver, 
1904;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Grenoble,  France,  1904-'05;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1905-'06;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1907;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  Col- 
lege,   1906 ;   Assistant  Professor   of  German  and   Spanish, 

Butler    College,    1907 . 

KATHARINE   MERRILL   GRAYDON,    A.   M.,    Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883; 
Instructor  in  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student, 
Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hastings  College, 
1888-'91;  Instructor,  Oakland  High  School,  1891-'98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  Professor 
of  English,  Oahu  College,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor 
of   English   Literature,   ibid.,   1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science. 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901 
and  1903;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois 
College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1902-'03;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-'04;  Instructor  in 
Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  University,  1904-'06; 
Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906-'09; 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Butler  College, 
1909 . 


FACULTY  9 

HOWARD  WOODHEAD,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Economics. 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1900;  Travel-study  in  Eu- 
rope, 1900-'01;  Graduate  Student  in  Sociology  and  Economics, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  1901-'03;  Dresden  Municipal  Ex- 
position, 1903;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1903-'04;  Fel- 
low in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1904-'06;  Ph.  D., 
ibid.,  1907;  Docent  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1907;  Acting  Professor 
of   Sociology   and  Economics,   Butler   College,   1907-1909. 

CLARENCE  FORSYTH,  Professor  of  Music. 

Stuttgart,  1882-'85;  ibid.,  1887-'89;  Berlin,  1894-'95;  Paris, 
1896. 

CLARA    FRANCES    McINTYRE,    A.    B.,    Instructor    in    French. 
(5610  East  Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe,  1900;  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College, 
1900-'03;  Instructor  in  French,  Butler  College,  1903 . 

CORNELIA  ADELLE  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 
Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Buchtel  College,  1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Philosophy  and  History,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'96; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Akron,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lock- 
land,  O.,  High  School,  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07; 
Instructor    in   English,    Butler   College,    1907 . 

THOMAS   ALLAN    SIMS,    A.    B.,    LL.    B.,    Instructor    in   Public 
Speaking. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1904;  LL.  B.,  ibid.,  1906;  In- 
structor in  Public  Speaking,  Butler  College,  1907 . 

ALMA  ROSE  HOOVER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

A.  B.,    Butler    College,    1908. 
PEARL  LEEDY,  Instructor  on  Piano. 

PAUL  JEFFRIES,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Singing. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  1899-'02;  Pupil  F.  X.  Arens, 
1897-'99,    1903;   A.   B.,   Butler   College,    1903. 

MYRTLE  LEWELLYN  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Assistant  Indianapolis  High  School,  1893-'94;  Special  Draw- 
ing Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Indianapolis,  1895-'96;  Princi- 
pal of  Art  Department,  Greenville  College,  1897-'99;  Butler 
College,  1900 . 

JOHN  McKAY,  B.  S.,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

B.  S.,   Westminster   College,    1907. 

MRS.  E.  N.  EDGINGTON,  Head  of  College  Residence. 

MARGARET  CARLISLE,  Librarian. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty. 


THOMAS   C.   HOWE President 

A.  K.  ROGERS Registrar  and  Secretary 

R.   B.   MOORE Examiner 

C.    B.    COLEMAN Adviser 


C.  B.  Coleman, 


J.  S.  Kenyon, 


Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate    Studies. 
Jabez  Hall, 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
J.  W.  Putnam, 


A.  K.  Rogers. 


Thomas  A.  Sims. 


A.  K.  Rogers, 


C.  B.  Coleman, 


R.  B.  Moore, 


College  Paper. 
H.  L.  Bruner, 

Athletics. 
R.  B.  Moore, 

Class   Standing. 


J.  K.  Eggeb. 


John  McKay. 


E.  N.  Johnson. 


Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
J.  S.  Kenyon,  C.  B.  Coleman,  Miss  Cornelia  Allen. 


T.  C.  Howe, 


Student  Affairs. 

C.  B.  Coleman, 
Miss  Katharine  Graydon. 


J.  W.  Putnam, 


J.  S.  Kenyon, 


Library. 
E.  T.  Paine, 


Miss  Clara  McIntybe. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  univer- 
sity purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution: 

The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incor- 
poration are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build 
up,  maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of 
the  highest  class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to 
establish  in  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  profes- 
sional education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all 
writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  there- 
to; and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens 
of  Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855, 
in  the  old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what 
is  now  College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
existence,  and  from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either  through 
affiliation  or  by  act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted  profes- 
sional schools  and  carried  on  university  work.  At  the  present 
time  the  directors  have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  husband- 
ing resources  and  collecting  additional  funds,  to  prepare  to  add 
departments,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  twenty-one  directors.     In  1873   the  Board   determined 
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to  remove  to  Irvington,  and  in  1875  instruction  of  the  College 
classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location.  This  removal  was 
prompted  in  part  by  financial  considerations,  for  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  University,  having  been  included  within  the 
city  limits,  had  greatly  appreciated,  and  the  corporation  by 
putting  it  on  the  market  as  city  lots,  was  able  to  increase  its 
financial  resources.  It  was  felt,  too,  that  a  suburb,  withdrawn 
somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would  afford  a  mere  desirable 
place  of  residence   for  students. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect 
to  the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the 
name  "Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  Univer- 
sity," to  designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in 
the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken 
cial  Condition,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $250,000.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  a  director  of  the  corporation, 
who  offered  $100,000  provided  a  total  of  $250,000  was  secured. 
Andrew  Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this 
endowment.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $25,000, 
and  Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College 
$12,500  toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907, 
by  an  energetic  effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis, students  in  attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution. 
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The  directors  propose  to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make 
such  additions  thereto  as  may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  in- 
vested, yielding  an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, wise  and  conservative  in  all  their  views,  and  thorough 
and  prudent  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  The  demands  made  upon  an  institution  of  learning  at 
the  present  day  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  College  is  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  these  demands,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained 
it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  Gifts.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts 
in  the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  will  endow  a  professorship  which  will  perpetually 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is 
established.  In  this  way  the  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek, 
the  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Addison 
F.  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed.  The  English  department  has  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catharine  Merrill 
chair.  This  gift  to  the  College,  made  by  grateful  students  and 
friends,  is  a  memorial  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  Smaller  amounts  can  be 
devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Subscriptions  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in  need  of  assistance, 
and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  the  ambitious, 
or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  departments. 

Affiliation  with  By  mutual  agreement,  the  affiliation  between 
the  University  Butler  College  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
of  Chicago.  which  has  existed  since  1898,  is  to  be  dissolved 

in  1910.  Meanwhile,  only  those  students  who  had  become  eligible 
to  the   special  privileges  offered   by  the  University  by  October, 
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1906,  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion on  the  completion  of  twelve  weeks  of  resident  work  after 
receiving  the  degree  of  Butler  College.  The  standards  and 
methods  of  the  College  will  remain  the  same,  and  its  graduates 
will  have  the  same  standing  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Training  of  By    action    of    the    State    Board    of    Education, 

Teachers.  Butler  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the 

school  laws  of  1907  for  all  classes,  A,  B,  C.  Graduates  of  the 
College  who  elect  courses  in  psychology  and  education  are  ad- 
mitted to  "Class  C"  of  public  school  teachers  without  examina- 
tion, and  receive  the  highest  minimum  salary  authorized  by  law. 

Religious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
A  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  caDdi- 
dates  for  a  degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  reg- 
ular chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has  always  been  religious 
in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  vol- 
untary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their 
members  are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new 
students  a  very  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold 
prayer  meetings  every  week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintain- 
ing Christian  zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each 
of  these  associations  is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of 
the  Fall  term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  entering  college 
with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who  are  strangers 
in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Stu- 
dents not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  mem- 
bers. 

College  Paper.  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian," 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to 
give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited 
by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Students  and 
graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations,  arti- 
cles, verses,  letters  and  information. 

Debates.  In  the  Pall  term,  annually,  a  debate  is  held  be- 

tween representatives  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 
The  College  is  joined  with  Wabash  and  Earlham  Colleges  in 
a  Triangular  Debating  League.     The  purposes  of  the  league  are 
to  foster  the  interests  of  debating  and  to  discuss  in  public  lead- 
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ing  questions  of  the  day.  A  question  for  debate  is  chosen  early  in 
the  year  by  representatives  of  the  three  colleges.  Each  college 
trains  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team.  For  the  intercollegi- 
ate debate  the  negative  team,  in  each  instance,  remains  at  home 
and  debates  with  the  affirmative  team  of  a  visiting  college.  Each 
of  the  three  colleges  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  representatives  of 
both  the  other  colleges.  The  men  who  represent  Butler  College 
in  the  Triangular  Debating  League  are  chosen  during  the  Fall 
term. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one, 

Contests.  compose   the    Indiana   State   Oratorical   Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Col- 
lege classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory 
by  encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Prelimi- 
nary contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative 
for  the  State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  com- 
position and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  aver- 
age award  by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  con- 
test. The  successful  contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten 
Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in 

Society.  1876,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the 

College.  Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men, 
but  later  young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Lotus  Club.  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  the  bring- 
ing together  socially  of  the  young  women  in  College,  thus  en- 
couraging friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  re- 
Club,  ligious  work  are  associated  in  an  organization 
styled  as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when 
luncheon  is  served,  business   attended   to,   and  a  prepared  pro- 
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gram  rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present 
at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

The  Butler  The   Butler   Press    Club    is   composed    of   young 

Press  Club.  men  interested  in  journalism,  and  is  a  member 

of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Press  Clubs.  Its  meetings  are  ad- 
dressed by  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State. 

Dramatic  Club.  The  Dramatic  Club,  for  men  and  women,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  college  dramatics.  Election  to 
membership  in  the   club   is  by   competitive  tests. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics   common  in  colleges 

are  carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  a  well- 
trained  director.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training 
to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  student  body,  to  en- 
liven the  college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game 
well  and  fairly  played.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track 
teams  are  supported  by  the  Athletic  Association.  There  is  a 
board  of  control  composed  of  three  members  of  the  faculty  and 
two  students. 

Irwin  field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all 
outdoor  games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts, 
to  which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any  contest,    (a)    who  is  not  carrying  at  least 

two  major  courses  during  the  term  in  which  such  contest  occurs; 
(b)  who  has  failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  two  major  courses 
during  the  preceding  term  (but  this  is  not  to  exclude  new  stu- 
dents) ;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  term  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  or  (d)  who  enters  College 
later  than  the  third  week  of  the  term. 
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Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system 
of  interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible 
point  in  Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis 
affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best 
musical  entertainments  and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here 
brought  within  reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located 
at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached 
by  a  twenty-minute  ride  on  the  East  Washington  street  electric 
cars,  which  leave  the  center  of  the  city  every  five  minutes.  Irv- 
ington is  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis  and  is  regarded 
as  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  vicinity  for  suburban  resi- 
dence. Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been 
drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it  a  spe- 
cial character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for 
students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers 
often  surrounding  college  life.  There  are  no  drinking  saloons 
in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  college  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed 
Building.  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of  135  feet  and  a 

depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms,  besides 
the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary  society  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  through- 
out by  steam,  supplied  with  water  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
in  its  internal  finish  and  arrangements  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed. 

Burgess  Hall.  The  Burgess  Science  hall  is  three  stories  high, 
constructed  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  contains  six  large  recita 
tion  rooms,  the  museum  hall,  the  Athenaeum  hall,  and  the  chem- 
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ical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories.  The  architecture  is 
modern  and  attractive,  and  all  its  appointments  are  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  was  designed. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  while  a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected 
by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the  chairs  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  museum  contains  the  following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States, 
made  principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  0.  P.  Hay, 
when  they  were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements 
from  the  United  States. 

8.  A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own 
working  library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  gas,  hoods,  means  of  ventilation,  and  ample 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 

The  physical  laboratory  has  a  fair  equipment  for  such  experi- 
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mental  work  as  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  courses  offered  in 
this  department. 

Bona  Thompson  A  library  building  equal  in  construction  and 
Memorial  equipment  to  any  in  the  State  was  erected  dur- 

Library.  ing  the  year  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Bona 
Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray  brick, 
and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  It  contains  two  commodious 
reading  rooms,  librarian's  room  and  a  seminar  room.  The  book- 
stack  room,  filled  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes.  The  College  library  at  present  contains  about  12,000 
volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students, 
in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and 
documents.  Every  year  there  are  added  by  purchase  the  latest 
and  best  works  in  the  several  departments.  The  encyclopedias, 
lexicons  and  other  works  of  reference  are  numerous,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  and  most  modern   scholarship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to 
the  College  library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now 
have  free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  110,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 30,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications, 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike 
to  all  classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  stands  on  the 
Observatory.  high  ground  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
campus.  In  its  construction  are  embodied  whatever  conveniences 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  equatorial  telescope.  The 
building  is  octagonal,  resting  on  a  deep  foundation  and  having  a 
revolving  dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view 
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from  horizon  to  zenith.  The  instrument  rests  on  a  pedestal, 
which  stands  on  a  column  of  brick  and  stone,  protected  from 
the  effects  of  external  temperature  changes  by  a  detached  inclos- 
ing cylinder  of  the  same  material.  The  telescope  is  equatorially 
mounted  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  declination  and  hour  circles,  and  clock-work  for  diurnal  rota- 
tion. The  object  glass  of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the 
firm  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  and,  with  the  half-dozen 
eye-pieces,  gives  a  perfection  of  work  which  does  no  discredit  to 
the  manufacturers.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  ranges  from 
seventy  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

College  This  attractive  and  comfortable  home  for  young 

Residence.  women   students   is   a   substantially   constructed 

brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The 
rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations 
desired.     The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  competent  maids. 

The  dining-room  service  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
College.  All  possible  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  meals  whole- 
some and  attractive,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  service 
up  to  the  standard  of  refined  homes. 

The  Head  of  the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young 
women  living  there.  She  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  of 
parents  concerning  the  progress  of  their  daughters.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower  rates 
than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irv- 
ington;  and  all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  de- 
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tailed  information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Resi 
dence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building,  built  of  red  brick  and 
buff  limestone,  contains  a  main  exercising  hall  thirty-five  by 
fifty-eight  feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  with  double  oak  floor 
and  high  ceiling.  There  are  bathrooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who  use 
the  gymnasium,  and  also  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours 
are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young  women. 
The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and 
the  furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are 
heated,  is  externally  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building,  but  is  in 
reality  a  separate  structure. 


EXPENSES  AND  PRIZES 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction, 
library  and  incidentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  amount  to 
$16.00  per  term  for  three  or  for  two  subjects.  For  a  single  sub- 
ject $9.00  will  be  charged.  Students  undertaking  a  fourth  sub- 
ject of  study  will  pay  $5.00,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee,  for  a 
major  course,  or  $2.50  for  a  minor.  In  addition  the  following  ex- 
tra charges  are  made:  Special  student,  $3.00  (except  as  provided 
on  page  37).  In  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  to  cover 
cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured.  For 
a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's, 
delay  in  registering  after  the  date  appointed  (see  College  Calen- 
dar, page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not 
to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  registration,  after  a  registra- 
tion card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the 
Master  of  Arts'  diploma,  $10.00.  Graduating  fees  must  be  paid 
before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Term  bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  In 
case  of  the  absence  of  a  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
the  term,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  term  may 
be  credited  on  a  future  term. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for 
Residence.  the   session   of   thirty-six   weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fees  $48.00  $48.00  (with  Lab.)           $57.00 

Room 27.00  36.00  54.00 

Board 72.00  126.00  126.00 

Books 10.00  15.00  20.00 

$157.00  $225.00  $257.00 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and 
room  are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence, 
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where  rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging 
from  $9  to  $18  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  table  board  is  fur- 
nished at  $42  per  term.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Board  bills 
for  the  term  are  payable  in  three  equal  installments.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  about 
the  same  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for 
the  formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While    the    College    can    not   guarantee   employ- 

Self-Support,  ment  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its 
officers  will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students 
in  securing  profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indi- 
anapolis there  is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is 
energetic,  determined  and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  but  that 
he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for 
self-support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center 
from  which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  Christian  churches 
within  a  convenient  distance  which  depend  upon  student  preach- 
ing. The  College  always  has  more  calls  for  preachers  than  it 
can  supply. 

Prizes.  Prize  medals,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon. 

Addison  C.  Harris,  have  been  provided  to  be  given  to  the  orator 
and  the  debaters  representing  Butler  College  in  intercollegiate 
contests. 

Three  scholarships  yielding  free  tuition  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  one  year  (three  quarters)  are  granted  annually  to 
graduates  of  Butler  College  nominated  by  the  College.  These 
scholarships  represent  a  value  of  $120  each.    But  see  page  13. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  its  advantages  to  the  following  classes  of 
students : 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation,  see  pages  27-38.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  37.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and 
who  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  page  35.) 

Music  Students,  who  may  be  either  studying  music  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  college  work,  or  taking  the  full  musical 
course.     (See  page  79.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  or  may  not  be  doing  academic  work 
also.     (See  page  81.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes 
held  in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may 
not  be  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  91.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion under  the  State  law. 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 
College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in 
the  catalog  in  alphabetical  order.  Entrance  conditions  must  be 
made  good  at  once;  and  no  one  having  more  than  two  entrance 
units  in  arrears,  except  graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools, 
will  be  classed  as  a  regular  college  student. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 
days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to 
12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.     Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt 
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attention  should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
designated. 

New  students  will  first  present  their  credentials  to  the  exam- 
iner, from  whom  they  will  receive  statements  of  the  credits 
granted.  On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the 
adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registra- 
tion, unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1.00. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does 
not  excuse  them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments which  are  not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  ex- 
aminer statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be 
granted.  On  presentation  of  these  statements  to  the  instructors 
whose  departments  correspond  to  the  preparatory  departments 
in  which  credits  are  claimed,  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  in  the  re- 
spective departments. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should 
present  specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not 
simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  Blanks  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Certifi- 
cates, upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted,  must  be 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done. 

Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty  weeks,  and  occupying  five  hours  of  recitation  per 
week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited 
except  as  here  indicated. 

Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  Freshman  class.  Of 
this  number  5^  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to  be  chosen  from 
certain  specified  groups,  and  iV2  are  elective. 
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Required: 

English    3       units. 

Mathematics    21/&  units. 

Foreign  Language   (from  Group  I) 3      units. 

History    (from   Group   II) 1      unit. 

Science   (from  Group  III) 1      unit. 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV iy2  units. 

Total    15      units. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the 
usual  three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric  and 
literature,  as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  pre- 
sent a  fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an 
elective.     (See  Group  IV  below.) 

T\e  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2y2  units,  as  above)  in- 
cludes algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equa- 
tions (x/2  unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who 
offer  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may 
receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 

Group  I. 
Foreign  Language. 

Latin  1.       Beginning  course  and  Caesar,  4 

books    2  units. 

Latin  2.  Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4 
orations  and  Vergil,  2 
books    1  unit. 

Latin  3.      Vergil,  5  books 1  unit. 

Latin  4.      Tacitus     %  unit. 

Latin  5.      Livy    %  unit. 

Greek  1.  Beginning  course  and  Anaba- 
sis,  Book   1 1  unit. 

Greek  2.  Anabasis  II — IV,  with  Barnes's 
Composition,  and  Homer's 
Iliad,  Books  I — II 1  unit. 

Greek  3.  Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equiva- 
lent authors    1  unit. 

German  1.  Beginning    course    1  unit. 
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German  2.  Second   year    1 

German  3.  Third  year   1 

1 

1 


French  1.     Beginning    course. 
French  2.    Second    year    


French  3.    Third  year    1 


unit, 
unit, 
unit, 
unit, 
unit. 


Spanish  1.  Beginning   course 1  unit. 

Note. — At  least  three  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group, 
and  at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  language. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  offered  for  entrance  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  requirement  of  three  units,  the  candidate 
will  be  excused  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in 
College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History   1  unit 

Ancient    History    1  unit 

Medieval  (V2)  and  Modern  History  (%■) 1  unit 

English    History    y2  unit 

United    States    History y2  unit 

Civics    y2  unit 

Economics    y2  unit 

Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  one  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 

Natural   Science. 

Physics    1  unit 

Chemistry    1  unit 

Botany  y2  or     1  unit 

Zoology 1  unit 

General  Biology   1  unit 

Physiology    %  unit 

Physical  Geography    y2  unit 

Geology    %  unit 

Astronomy    %,  unit. 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 
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Group  IV. 
Advanced  Courses  in  Required  Subjects. 

English  4.  (First  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English) .   %  unit. 

English  5.  (Second  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English).  %  unit. 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry   %  unit. 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry    %  unit. 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra  %  unit. 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  en- 
hance, but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  4%,  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  sub- 

Students,  jects,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  de- 

ficiencies, those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  pre- 
cedence being  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  offered  for  entrance,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  this  case,  2  majors  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  But  Greek  1,  2,  3;  German 
1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  and  three  majors  of  natural  science,  unless 
a  unit  of  natural  science  shall  have  been  offered  on  admission, 
will  be  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  3  majors  for  1  unit  of  en- 
trance work,  and  English  A  will  be  credited  for  admission  only 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  If  the 
conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College 
offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under 
approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis. 

Special  On    account   of   the    development   of   good   high 

Announcement,  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis- 
continued its  preparatory  department;  but  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  students  already  enrolled  in  the  department,  competent 
tutors  will  be  provided. 
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Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  sec- 

Standing,  ondary  schools,  and  presenting  credits  in  excess 

of  those  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements,  may,  in 
certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  fcr  the  work  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  it;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructors 
concerned,  such  students  may  receive  college  credit  for  this  work 
on  the  completion  of  at  least  two  further  courses  in  the  same 
departments  with  a  grade  of  80  or  more  in  each  course.  The 
following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more 
than  two  college  majors.  (A  major  is  a  five-hour  course  for 
twelve  weeks.) 

2.  Where  three  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 

3.  Where  four  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  nine  college  majors  will  in  any 
case  be  credited  on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other 
secondary  school,  even  in  cases  where  "postgraduate"  high  school 
work  has  been  done. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English    3  majors.  Mathematics   3  majors. 

Latin    4  majors.  Physics    2  majors. 

Greek    4  majors.  Chemistry    2  majors. 

German    6  majors.  Botany    2  majors. 

French    6  majors.  History    2  majors. 

Spanish    2  majors. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  re- 
ceive advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  statements  of  the 
work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements  should  include 
(a)  an  officially  signed  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits 
that  have  been  earned,  and  (b)  a  statement  of  the  work  which 
was  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.     Such  state- 
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ments  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  num- 
ber of  weeks  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  require- 
ments are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  for- 
ward their  statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for 
entrance.  No  student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  ex- 
cept upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements 
for  graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general 
culture,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college 
course,  with  an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of 
the  student's  natural  interest,  and  preparation  for  university  and 
professional  study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is 
four  years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  in 
dustry  can  complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  27  sq.),  there 
are  required  for  graduation  thirty-six  majors  of  class  instruction 
and  two  majors  of  physical  culture. 

A  major  is  the  equivalent  of  five  hours'  classroom  work  each 
week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Where  laboratory  work  is  car- 
ried on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to 
one  hour  in  the  classroom.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses,  where  much  private  work  may  profitably  be  laid  out  for 
<vhe  student,  the  number  of  hours  each  week  which  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  major,  may  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  A  minor 
is  a  course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

These  courses  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of 
three  majors  each  term.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  three 
major  courses  without  the  special  consent  of  the  President, 
given  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  If  a  student's  average 
grade  for  the  term  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80, 
he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  four  majors.  But  in 
no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  term. 
A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  an  additional  major  course,  or 
of  $2.50  for  each  additional  minor    course    in  excess    of  three 
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majors.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical 
training.  In  any  case,  the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in 
times  of  recitation,  and  all  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done 
in  class. 

2.  Required  Subjects. —  (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  work  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  nine  majors  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every 
additional  language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  three  majors  may 
be  deducted  from  the  nine  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student 
who  presents  four  units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  six 
majors  in  college.  One  who  presents  five  units  will  take  three 
majors.  One  who  presents  six  units  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  col- 
lege (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at 
least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical 
science  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  three  majors  in  a 
laboratory  science  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  six  majors  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
must  begin  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

3.  At  least  nine  major  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  twelve  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter 
case,  six  majors  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  re- 
mainder in  subjects  approved  by  that  department. 

4.  Not  more  than  twelve  majors  may  be  taken  in  any  one  de- 
partment. During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  one  major 
course  each  term  may  be  taken  in  one  department.  In  constru- 
ing this  rule,  the  courses  in  Forensics  and  Oratory  are  not  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  department  of  English. 
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5.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  re- 
quirements) will  have  the  value  of  one  minor  each  to  students 
who  are  credited  with  26  majors:  Latin  A,  1,  2,  3;  Greek  1,  2, 
3;  German  1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  English  1,  2,  3;  Mathematics  1, 
2,  3. 

6.  Not  more  than  six  majors  may  be  credited  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  student  may  not 
offer  those  courses  which  are  indicated  as  not  to  be  credited 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  But  three  majors  in  Biblical  Literature 
in  English  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  these  six.  Students  pre- 
senting advanced  theological  credits  from  other  institutions  will 
be  similarly  restricted  as  to  amount  and  character  of  work  to 
be  accepted. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restric- 
tions and  prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular 
courses  he  wishes  to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to 
take  at  least  the  last  nine  major  courses  in  residence  at  this  Col- 
lege before  receiving  the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  require- 
ments as  here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see 
page  23),  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College    confers  the    degree    of  Master  of 

Students.  Arts    on    applicants    holding   the    corresponding 

baccalaureate  degree.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate  work 
has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that  such 
work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by 
taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equiv- 
alents, and  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  thirty-six 
credits,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second 
degree. 
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The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  not  conferred  except  for  res- 
ident work,  and  credit  toward  it  can  be  given  only  for  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  College.  The  degree  is  given 
only  to  those  applicants  whose  work  and  thesis  show  them  to 
have  the  required  proficiency  in  the  subject  chosen,  and  is  not 
guaranteed  at  the  end  of  any  definite  period  of  work.  It  is  con- 
ferred subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  applicant  must  satisfactorily  complete  nine  major  courses, 
part  or  all  of  which  may  be  selected  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  his  leading  subject.  The 
leading  subject  shall  consist  of  three  major  courses  of  advanced 
work  taken  consecutively  in  one  line  of  study.  The  work  of  can- 
didates for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  consist  (a)  of  sub- 
jects especially  assigned  to  individual  students,  and  (b)  of  lines 
of  study  to  be  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  from 
advanced  undergraduate  elective  work.  No  required  undergrad- 
uate courses,  and  none  of  the  courses  specified  in  Rule  5,  page  35, 
will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  term  examinations,  the  candidate's  qualifications  for 
the  degree  are  tested  by  an  oral  examination  in  the  work  which 
he  has  taken. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall 
be  allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  grad- 
uate course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work 
before  the  close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate 
work  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations regarding  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergrad- 
uate students.  In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  graduate  work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed 
graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted.  A  typewritten  copy  of 
the  thesis  upon  the  regulation  paper  must  be  deposited  in  the 
library,  and  the  graduation  fee  paid  (see  page  23),  before  t'ae 
degree  will  be  granted. 
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Special  Any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may 

Students.  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to 

pursue  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  under  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  to  the  same  extent 
as  regular  students,  and  must  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  a  term  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  paid  by  regular  students. 

2.  If  over  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  may  be  admitted, 
without  examination  and  without  extra  fee,  provided  he  gives 
evidence  to  the  adviser  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  informa- 
tion and  ability  to  pursue  profitably  the  chosen  courses. 

3.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view,  approved  by 
the  President,  will  be  accepted  as  special  students,  and  no  appli- 
cant for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted  unless  urgent  need  of 
such  course  shall  appear. 

4.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed 
to  become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

5.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
regular  students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed,  and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privi- 
leges if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  the  same  order  as  the  regular  rec- 
itations. Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pursued  during  the 
quarter.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must  make  such 
failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive  credit 
f®r  the  course.  Absence  from  examinations  counts  as  failure. 
A  student  taking  an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  class  must  first  pay  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library  fund,  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 
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Quarterly  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  quarterly  exami- 

Reports.  nations,   a  report  of  the  attendance  and  profi- 

ciency of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or 
guardian,  who  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful 
attention,  or  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any  failure  to  receive  it. 
These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  pass- 
ing grade;   and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  term  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will  in- 
dicate, also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  require- 
ments and  prescribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation  due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  three  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

Class  exercises  are  daily,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  statement  of  courses. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

All  courses  are  majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1909-'10. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Paine. 

,  Instructor  in  Latin. 


General  In  the  Latin    work    of    the    first    college  year 

Statement.  (courses  1,  2,  3)   the  especial  aim  is  to  develop 

the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much 
insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral  reading,  as  well  as 
upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses, 
which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one  another, 
seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Roman  literature  for 
its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

A,  1.  Vergil:  The  Aeneid.  Three  books,  with  work  in  gram- 
mar and  composition.  Prerequisite,  at  least  2  units  of  en- 
trance Latin.  Winter,  3:00. 

A,  2.  Vergil:  The  Aeneid.  Three  additional  books.  Grammar; 
composition.    Prerequisite,  course  A,  1.  Spring,  3:00. 

1.  Livy:  Books  I  and  XXI.  Selections  from  other  books. 
Special  study  of  the  regal  period  of  Roman  history.  Gram- 
matical review.    Sight  translation.  Fall,  11:30. 
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2.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Illustrative  passages 
from  other  writings  of  Tacitus.  These  works  are  read  with 
detailed  reference  to  their  historical  and  literary  value. 

Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Intensive  study  of  specimen 
odes.  Rapid  translation  of  other  poems.  Analysis  of  the 
versification.    Oral  reading.     Literary  criticism. 

Spring,  11:Z0. 

4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Designed  to  complete  the 
study  of  Horace  begun  in  course  3.  Fall,  10:30. 

5.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius:  Aims  and  methods  as 
in  course  3.  Winter,  10:30. 

6.  Plautus:  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  Sight  translation  from 
other  plays.     Metrical  analysis.    Oral  reading. 

Spring,  10:30. 

7.  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura.  Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  passages.  Collateral  study  of  Epicureanism  and  re- 
lated philosophical  systems  among  the  Romans.      Fall,  9:  CO. 

8.  Cicero:  De  Natura  Deorum.  Designed  to  continue  the 
study  of  Roman  philosophical  writing  begun  in  course  7. 

Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Teachers'  Course.  Brief  survey  of  Latin  grammar  with 
reference  to  teaching.  Discussion  of  other  matters  relating 
to  secondary  school  instruction.  This  course  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  elect  it,  and  a  literary  subject 
will  be  substituted  if  desired.  Spring,  9:00. 

GREEK. 

Professor  Paine   (in  charge.) 

General  In  this  department  the  ultimate  aim  is  a  broadi 

Statement.  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

subjects  undertaken.     Students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward 
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appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake  and  toward  facility  in 
the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original  sources.  In  the  elementary 
course  the  instructor  gives  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of 
beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover  rapidly  as  college  students 
the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period  in 
preparatory  schools.  The  advanced  courses  are  designed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement  one  another. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  any  one  of  them  is  desired. 

For  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek,  or  the  New  Testament.  White's  First 
Greek  Book.    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

4.  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.  Selections  from 
other  dialogues.  Greek  syntax  and  prose  composition.  Sight 
reading  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Fall,  9:00. 

5.  Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory:  Selected  orations  of 
Lysias.    Sight  translation.  Winter,  9:00. 

6.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taur- 
ians  of  Euripides.  Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and 
presentation  of  the  dramas.  Spring,  9:00. 

7.  Homer:  Selected  books  of  the  Iliad.  Object,  genuine  liter- 
ary appreciation  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Special  reference 
to  Mycenaean  archeology  and  the  Homeric  question. 

Fall,  8:00. 

8.  Lucian:  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  Peregrinus. 
Sight  translation  of  representative  dialogues  with  a  view  to 
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gaining  as  comprehensive  a  view  as    possible    of  Lucian's 
writings.  Winter,  8:00. 

9.     Aeschylus:    The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas. 

Spring,  8:00. 

[10.  Modern  Greek:  Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

11.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  transla- 
tion. Lectures  by  the  instructor.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics  by  members  of  the  class. 

Spring,  11:30  (provisional.) 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Howe. 
Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

General  The  College  library  is  sufficient  for  very  satis- 

Statement.  factory    study    of     German    literature,     and    in- 

cludes a  complete  set  of  Kuerschner's  Deutsche  National-Litera- 
tur,  comprising  over  200  volumes. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  may  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor  by  advanced  students. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous,  and  all  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college 
students.  The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  to  enable  the 
student  to  begin  reading  easy  prose.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  consists  of  exercises  in  translating  from  German  into 
English,  from  English  into  German,  and  in  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  grammar.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00. 
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4.  Reading  of  selected  prose  works.  Exercises  in  Poll's  Com- 
position and  von  Jagemann's  Syntax  twice  each  week.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2,  3,  or  equivalent.  Fall,  8:00. 

5.  Schiller:  The  course  begins  with  the  reading  of  Schiller's 
Thirty  Years'  War.  This  is  followed  by  Wallenstein's  Lager 
and  Die  Piccolomini.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Composition  as  in  course  4 
continued.  Winter,  8:00. 

6.  Schiller:  Reading  of  Wallenstein's  Tod  and  one  other  of 
Schiller's  dramas;  or,  selections  from  the  author's  Gedichte 
on  the  basis  of  von  Klenze's  Deutsche  Gedichte.  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  works  studied.  Composition 
as  in  course  5.  Spring,  8:00. 

7.  Goethe:  Reading  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works  by 
means  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Composition  exer- 
cises and  German  theme  writing.  Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Goethe:  This  course  consists  in  reading  in  class  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit;  also  written  studies  of  other  works  of  the 
author  are  required  from  the  members  of  the  class.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  German.  Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Faust:  Reading  of  Part  I  and  parts  of  Part  II.  A  study 
of  the  Faust  Legend  and  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  Thomas's  Faust  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Ex- 
ercises in  writing  German.  Spring,  9:00. 

[10.  The  Romantic  Movement:  A  study  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  Germany  by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  written 
studies  of  the  works  of  those  authors  treated  in  the  lectures. 

Fall.] 

[11.  The  Modern  German  Drama:  Selected  works  of  the  most 
important  modern  dramatists  are   read  in  class.     Lectures 
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on  the  history  of  the  drama.     Theses  prepared  by  the  class 
on  assigned  reading.  Winter.] 

[12.  The  German  Novel:  The  history  of  the  German  novel  is 
treated  in  lectures,  and  novels  are  read  in  class.  Much  col- 
lateral reading  of  German  fiction  is  done  and  reports  are 
required  on  the  works  thus  read.  Spring.] 

13.  History  of  German  Literature:  This  course  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  early  periods  of  German  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Luther.  References  to  the  usual  histories  of  the 
literature  and  to  the  works  of  the  authors  considered.  As- 
signed reading  and  reports.  Fall,  8:00. 

14.  History  of  German  Literature  continued:  This  course 
deals  with  the  literature  from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  includes  a  treatment 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  both  the  novel  and  the 
drama  in  Germany.    Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Winter,  8:00. 

15.  History  of  German  Literature  concluded.  The  literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  is  studied. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports.  Spring,  8:00. 

Note. — Courses  10,  11,  12  alternate  with  courses  13,  14,  15,  and 
the  student  must  have  taken  at  least  the  equivalent  of  courses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  to  be  admitted  to  them. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

Miss  McIntyre. 
Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

General  In  French  a  course  extending  over  three  years 

Statement.  is  offered,  and  the  work  is  intended  primarily 

for  college  students  already  trained  to  college  study.    However, 
for  the  third  year  French  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
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nate  years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years' 
(srork  in  French.     In  1909-'10  courses  7,  8,  9  will  be  given. 

To  students  credited  with  26  or  more  majors,  courses  1,  2,  3 
will  have  the  value  of  only  one  minor  each. 

In  Spanish  a  course  extending  over  two  years  is  offered.  The 
chief  object  of  the  first  three  courses  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
obtain  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  modern  Spanish  and  also  to 
give  him  the  ability  to  use  Spanish  in  social  and  business  rela- 
tions. Spanish  stories  and  easy  novels  will  be  read  during  the 
first  year,  which,  in  connection  with  a  thorough  drill  in  grammar, 
will  furnish  excellent  drill  and  opportunity  for  practice  in  con- 
versation. In  the  three  additional  courses,  works  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature, especially  the  modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama,  and  also 
the  classics,  as  Cervantes,  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega,  will  be 
studied. 

The  work  of  these  two  years  will  be  given  alternately.  Courses 
1,  2,  3  will  be  given  in  1909-'10  and  courses  4,  5,  6  in  1910-'ll. 

Courses  in   French. 

1,2,3.  Elementary  French:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar. 
Easy  texts,  such  as  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon"  and 
"L'Abbe  Constantin."    Constant  practice  in  composition. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

4.  Modern  French  Short  Stories:  Reading  from  characteristic 
short-story  writers.     Composition  continued.  Fall,  8:00. 

5.  The  French  Novel:  Illustrative  novels,  with  composition 
based  on  texts  read.  Winter,  8:00. 

6.  Modern  French  Drama:  Victor  Hugo,  "Ruy  Bias;"  Scribe, 
"Bataille  des  Dames;"  Augier,  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;" 
Rostand,  "Les  Romanesques."  Spring,  8:00. 

7.  The  Classical  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  Repre- 
sentative works  of  Moliere,  Corneille  and  Racine. 

Fall,  10:30. 
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8.  The  French  Novel:  The  reading  done  in  this  course  is 
more  rapid  than  in  course  5.  Besides  the  work  done  in  class, 
one  or  two  novels  will  be  read  outside,  and  reports  made 
upon  this  assigned  reading.  Winter,  10:30. 

9.  Novel  work  continued,  and  a  study  of  Modern  French  Lyric 
Poetry.  Spring,  10:30. 

[10.  Literature  of  Eighteenth  Century:  Le  Sage,  "Gil  Bias;" 
selections  from  Voltaire;  Saint-Pierre,  "Paul  et  Virginie;" 
La  Fontaine,  Fables.] 

[11,  12.  Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century:  Reading  of  repre- 
sentative authors.  Pellissier's  "Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  au 
XlXme  Siecle"  used  as  guide.] 

13.  The  modern  short  story  in  French,  German  and  English. 
The  work  of  representative  short-story  writers  in  the  three 
languages  will  be  studied,  and  there  will  be  discussion  of 
the  general  methods  of  short-story  writing.        Spring,  11:30. 

This  course  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  French,  Ger- 
man or  English.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  year 
of  French  and  two  years  of  German,  or  to  any  others  who  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  read  French  and  German 
easily.  Permission  to  take  the  course  must  be  obtained  before 
registering  for  it. 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

First  Year  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Course  in  grammar,  composition  and 
reading,  with  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Texts 
used:  A  Spanish  Grammar,  by  Hills  and  Ford;  Introduc- 
cion  a  la  Lengua  Castellana,  by  Marion  y  des  Garennes. 

Fall,  10.30 

2.  Intermediate  Spanish:  Course  In  grammar  and  composi- 
tion continued;    reading  of  easy  prose.     Texts:    Hills  and 
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Ford's    Grammar;    Bransby's    Spanish     Reader;     Fontaine's 
"Doce  Cuentos,"  or  Asensi's  "Victoria  y  otros  Cuentos." 

Winter,  10:30. 

3.     Spanish  Stoeies  and  Novels:    Alarcon.    (a)  Novelas  Cortas, 
(b)  El  Capitan  Veneno,  (c)  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos. 

Spring,  10:30. 

[4,  5,  6.  Second  Year  Spanish — Modern  Novel,  Drama,  Poems 
and  Classical  Authors;  History  of  Spanish  Literature: 
The  best  works  will  be  selected  from  the  following  authors: 
Bazan,  Bequer,  Caballero,  Calderon,  Cervantes,  Echegaray, 
Galdos,  Gil  y  Zarate,  Padre  Isla,  Larra,  Lope  de  Vega,  Mora- 
tin,  Nunez  de  Arce,  Taboada,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Trueba. 
Valdes,  Valera. 
Butler  Clark:     Spanish  Literature.] 

ENGLISH. 

Professor   Kenyon. 

Miss  Graydon. 

Miss  Allen. 

General  The     Department    of    English     contemplates    a 

Statement.  three-fold  object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Courses. 

A.  Special  Course:  A  course,  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  conditioned 
in  entrance  English  and  of  those  whose  work  in  college 
courses  indicates  insufficient  preparatory  training.  College 
credit  for  this  course  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 
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1,  2,  3.  Freshman  English:  English  Literature  and  Composi- 
tion; a  general  survey  of  English  literature,  together  with 
daily  and  fortnightly  themes.     Three  majors. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 
Second  division,  if  necessary. 

[18.  Shakespeare.  Compare  course  17,  which  is  given  in  1909-'10.] 

17.  Shakespeare:  A  careful  reading  of  selected  plays,  with  at- 
tention to  anything  that  bears  on  their  interpretation.  This 
course  alternates  with  18,  and  both  may  be  taken,  as  differ- 
ent plays  are  read  in  each  course.  Prerequisite,  English 
1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9:00. 

13.  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose:  This  course  will  consist 
of  a  study  of  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  from  Malory 
to  the  present  time.  Attention  will  be  given  both  to  style 
and  subject  matter.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Winter,  9:00. 

14.  The  English  Novel:  This  course  is  a  study  of  representa- 
tive Nineteenth  Century  novels.  Prerequisite,  four  majors 
in  English. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Spring,  9:00. 

10,  11,  12.  The  Types  of  English  Literature  and  the  History  of 
the  English  Language:  Some  of  the  aims  of  this  course  are, 
to  provide  for  the  discipline  and  culture  long  recognized  in 
the  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own;  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  idiom  and  of  the  logical  relations  and  powers  of  Eng- 
lish indispensable  to  any  first-hand  application  of  the  great 
writers;  to  acquire  historical  perspective  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature;  and  to  gain  some  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  great  early  masterpieces.  The  readings  are  selected  to 
illustrate  lectures  throughout  the  year  on  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  modern  literature. 
The  first  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English 
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grammar  and  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  with  study  of 
metres  and  style;  the  second  and  third  terms  to  a  study  of 
Chaucer  and  other  Middle  English  masterpieces.  Students 
preparing  to  teach  English,  especially  those  who  do  their 
major  work  in  English,  are  expected  to  take  this  course. 
Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 

[19.  Spenser  and  Milton:    A  study  in  Romance  and  Epic.     Lec- 
tures on  certain  characteristics    of  Romance    and  Pastoral, 
leading  up  to  Spenser,  and  on  Epic,  leading  up  to  Milton. 
Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English.] 
Professor  Kenyon. 

7,  8,  9.  The  English  Drama:  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  The  English  Drama  is  studied  as  an 
expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without 
neglect  of  its  characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Lectures  and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor, 
while  an  intensive  study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the 
student.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

20.  The  Development  of  the  Essay:  Lectures,  historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  represen- 
tative essays  are  made.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  of 
English. 

Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  10:30. 

21.  Tennyson. 

Miss  Graydon.  Winter,  10:30. 

22.  Browning. 

Miss  Graydon.  Spring,  10:30. 

Courses  21  and  22  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and 
the  development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism 
is  made  of  selected  poems.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of 
English. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Peofessor  Rogers. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is 

Statement.  to   put  the  student   in   possession  of  a  way  of 

looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own 
experience,  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  into  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  time.  To  this  end  emphasis  is  put  throughout 
upon  the  psychological  standpoint. 

The  courses  in  Education  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  when  that  department  is  organized. 

Courses   in    Philosophy. 

la,  lb.  Psychology — Elementary  Course:  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  science,  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  mind, 
and  the  laws  and  processes  of  mental  development.  Prere- 
quisite, seven  college  majors.  Fall,  Winter,  10:30. 

2-3.  Logic  and  Ethics:  The  two  courses  are  separate  in  sub- 
ject matter,  and  will  be  given  on  alternate  days.  Prerequi- 
site, Philosophy  1.  Spring,  10:30. 

[4.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious 
conception  of  the  world.  Fall] 

7,  8.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greeks  to  Spencer,  in  its  relation  to  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  times.  Prerequisite,  eighteen 
college  majors.  Fall,  Winter,  8:00. 

9.  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The  more 
important  social,  literary  and  philosophical  tendencies  will 
be  examined  in  a  somewhat  untechnical  way.  Lectures  and 
reports.  Spring,  8:00. 
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[10.  Plato:  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  more  important 
Platonic  dialogues.] 

Courses   in    Education. 

1.  Histoey  of  Education:  The  development  of  educational 
problems  and  methods  in  their  relation  to  social  and  political 
life.  Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  education,  seven  college 
majors.  Fall,  3:00. 

2.  Educational  Psychology:  A  psychological  account  of  the 
main  aspects  of  the  development  of  the  child,  with  special 
reference  to  the  educational  process.  •      Spring,  3:00. 

3.  The  Ends  and  Methods  of  Education:  A  study  of  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

Winter,  3:00. 

ECONOMICS    AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 

General  The  introductory  courses  in  this  department  are 

Statement.  given  every  year.     The  advanced  courses  alter- 

nate and  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents. First,  those  preparing  for  commercial  or  financial  careers 
or  for  the  public  service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  allied  subjects. 
The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses    in    Economics. 

[1.  Economic  History:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college  majors.  Must  be  fol- 
lowed by  course  15.] 
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2.  Economics:  A  thorough  introduction  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  compare  the  views  of  various  authorities  on  the 
more  important  topics.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college 
majors.  Fall,  9:00. 

[11.  Corporations  and  Corporation  Finance:  A  study  of  the 
growth  of  large  industries  and  the  place  and  nature  of  pub- 
lic service  and  industrial  corporations  and  trusts  in  modern 
industrial  society.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  financing  such  enterprises,  to  the  character  of  their 
securities,  and  to  their  industrial  effects.] 

12.  Money  and  Banking:  The  main  interest  in  this  course  will 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  currency  (coin,  note  and  de- 
posit). The  various  experiments  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  leading  theories  of  money. 
The  main  features  of  the  banking  system,  the  influence  of 
banks  on  speculation,  their  management  in  financial  crises, 
dangers  and  safeguards  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
course  2.  Winter,  9:00. 

13.  Public  Finance:  Taxation  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
this  course.  Leading  theories  of  taxation,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  various  countries,  and  the  national,  State  and  local 
systems  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined.  A  less 
minute  study  will  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  public  debts 
and  financial  administration.    Prerequisite,  course  2. 

Spring,  9:00. 

[14.  Railway  Transportation:  A  brief  study  of  the  evolution 
of  the  railway,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
problems  of  railway  consolidation,  finance  and  rate-making. 
Prerequisite,  course  2.] 

[15.  Commerce:  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  commerce, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  com- 
merce; the  mechanism  of  commerce,  such  as  railways,  banks, 
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etc.;  the  character  of  international  trade;  tariff  and  colonial 
policies.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Must  be  followed  by  course 
14.] 

16.  Problems  of  Labor:  A  study  of  the  special  problems  and 
interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  poli- 
cies of  trades-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion.    Prerequisites,  Economics  2  and  Sociology  8. 

Spring,  11:30. 

[17,18.  Advanced  Economics:  A  detailed  study  of  economic 
theory.  Value  and  Distribution  will  be  the  subjects  taken  up. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
passed  course  2.  The  course  will  continue  through  two 
terms  and  only  those  completing  both  terms'  work  will  re- 
ceive credit.] 

Courses  in  Political  Science. 

1.  American  Politics:  A  study  of  the  national,  State  and  lo- 
cal political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
seven  college  majors.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative 
study  of  the  charters  and  practical  workings  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Berlin.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  problems  in  or- 
ganization and  administration  and  to  methods  of  control  of 
public  works.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  Winter,  10:30. 

[3.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
American  constitutional  law,  based  upon  an  examination  of 
important  cases.     Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[4.  International  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
international  law  and  an  examination  of  important  cases 
illustrative  of  those  principles.     A  number  of  recent  cases 
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in  which  the  United  State3  has  been  interested  will  receive 
particular  attention.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.] 

[7.  Government  of  Dependencies:  An  examination  of  impor- 
tant systems  of  colonial  and  territorial  government,  such  as 
those  found  in  American  territories,  the  British  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  and  various  colonies  inhabited  by  inferior 
races.     Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

8.  European  Governments  :  A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe.     Prerequisite,  course  1. 

Spring,   10:30., 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Forrest. 

Professor  Putnam  (in  charge). 

General  This  department  offers  such  introductory  courses 

Statement.  as  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  in 

addition  to  these,  various  more  advanced  courses  which  will  fur- 
nish the  student  a  broad  foundation  for  professional  studies  or 
prepare  him  for  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  is  the  social  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment. While  it  does  not  present  the  complexity  of  phenomena  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish almost  every  factor  of  the  most  complicated  social  life;  and, 
indeed,  the  simpler  nature  of  the  society,  which  yet  contains  all 
the  elements  of  cosmopolitan  municipal  life,  makes  the  city  a 
more  desirable  field  for  certain  kinds  of  social  investigation  thau 
it  would  be  if  it  were  larger. 

Courses. 

3.  Charities:  A  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  methods 
of  amelioration,  especially  those  of  a  voluntary  character. 
The  department  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  excel- 
lent  Charity   Organization    Society   of   Indianapolis,   and  is 
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thereby  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  charities 
of  the  city.  Students  will  make  personal  investigation  of 
actual  conditions  found  in  the  city.  Winter,  11:30. 

[5.  Anthropology:  A  study  embracing  both  Anthropology,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  Culture-History,  intended  to  give  a 
general  understanding  of  the  beginnings  and  earlier  stages 
of  social  evolution.  Such  an  examination  of  the  method 
of  social  development  serves  as  a  basis  for  advanced  histor- 
ical, sociological  and  ethical  investigation,  and  for  the  study 
of  comparative  religion.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  fifteen  col- 
lege majors.] 

[6.  Social  History:  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  main 
elements  of  modern  civilization.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  inter-relation  of  the  industrial  and  ethical  lines  of  de- 
velopment. An  investigation  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  antiquity,  the  transition  from  the  Grasco- 
Roman  Empire  to  the  medieval  period,  and  the  leading 
movements  of  the  modern  period.  This  course  employs  in 
the  study  of  civilized  peoples  the  same  method  that  is  used 
in  the  preceding  course  in  the  study  of  peoples  of  lower 
.  culture.     Prerequisite,  course  5.] 

[7.  Crime  and  Correction:  A  study  of  the  social  and  individual 
causes  of  crime  and  of  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
Students  will  visit  the  criminal  courts  and  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  vicinity.] 

8.  General  Sociology:  This  course  attempts  to  reach  a  gen- 
eral view  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  based  on  the  results 
of  some  of  the  recent  writers  on  Social  Psychology.  Prere- 
quisite, credit  for  fifteen  college  majors.  Fall,  11:30. 

[9.  Development  of  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of 
the  principal  attempts  to  interpret  social  phenomena,  from 
Plato  to  Comte.    Lectures,  readings,  reports. 
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(a)  A  study  of  the  social  theories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

(b)  A  study,  continuous  with  the  preceding,  of  the  so- 
cial theories  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, course  8.] 

[10.  Contemporary  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of  the 
principal  sociological  contributions  since  Auguste  Comte, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  living  writers. 
This  course  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  general 
sociology,  since  it  takes  up  most  of  the  important  attempts 
to  interpret  society.     Prerequisite,  course  9.] 

[20.  Social  Forces  in  English  Romanticism:  This  course  deals 
with  the  English  Romantic  movement  from  a  social  and  lit- 
erary point  of  view.  The  former  phase  of  work  is  consid- 
ered in  lectures  on  the  different  social  and  political  forces 
in  the  literature  at  that  time;  the  latter  side  of  the  work 
consists  chiefly  of  a  study,  more  or  less  minute,  of  the  prom- 
inent authors  of  the  Romantic  movement.] 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  plan  of  the  courses  in  History  provides  for 

Statement.  two  outline  courses  in  the  history  of  European 

civilization,  to  be  followed,  if  the  student  so  elects,  by  a  more 
detailed  and  thorough  study  of  selected  epochs  and  important 
movements.  The  two  outline  courses,  1  and  2,  are  fundamental 
and  must  precede  all  others  both  in  General  and  in  Church  His- 
tory except  the  course  in  Missions.  With  the  exception  of  this 
last  course,  no  courses  in  History  are  open  to  students  who  have 
done  less  than  nine  majors  of  college  work.  All  courses  except 
1  and  2  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow  continuous  work 
in  the  department  without  repetition. 
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Courses   in    History. 

1.  Medieval  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  history  and 
institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Instruction 
is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  and  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
requisite, nine  majors  of  college  work.  Fall,  11:30. 

2.  Modern  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  development 
and  spread  of  European  civilization  from  about  1450  to  1815, 
continuing  course  1.    Prerequisite,  course  1.      Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Contemporary  Europe:  A  study  of  the  internal  condition 
and  international  relations  of  the  leading  European  coun- 
tries during  the  last  century.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

Spring,  11:30. 

[6.  Germany  During  the  Reformation:  A  study  of  the  polit- 
ical, religious  and  social  movements  in  Germany  from  Luth- 
er's theses  (1517)  and  the  election  of  Charles  V  (1519)  to 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555.)  Prerequisites,  courses  1  and 
2.] 

[8.  The  French  Revolution:  A  study  of  the  causes  and  nature 
of  the  French  Revolution,  together  with  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment resulting  from  it,  1789-1815.  Prerequisites,  courses 
1  and  2.] 

[10.  England  from  the  Time  of  the  Tudors:  The  development 
and  expansion  of  modern  England,  1485-1900.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.] 

13.  American  Colonial  History:  The  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  America,  and  the  history  of  the  English  colonies  to 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Fall,  10 :  30. 

14.  The  Formation  of  the  American  Nation:  The  causes, 
progress  and  results  of  the  Revolution,  the  formation,  adop- 
tion and  working  out  of  the  Constitution,  the  rise  of  the 
western  Democracy,  1760-1829.  Winter,  10:30. 
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30.  Latin  America:  A  survey  of  the  countries,  the  people  and 
the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tinents colonized  and  occupied  by  the  Latin  races  of  Europe, 
— Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  The  scope  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  chaotic  conditions  of  political  life  in  many  of 
these  countries  limit  the  study  to  the  most  important 
topics  and  to  those  in  which  the  United  States  is  more  or 
less  directly  interested.  Spring,  10:30. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  p.  75.) 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN   ENGLISH. 

Professor  Hall. 
Professor  


General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Eng- 

lish Bible.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  college  course.  Special  ministerial  students 
should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Courses   in    Old   Testament   Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Prophetical  Books:  The  origin,  growth,  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring,  8:00. 

New   Testament   Literature. 

1.     The  Pauline  Letters.  Fall,  8:00. 
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2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Letters.  Spring,  8 :  00. 

Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in  the 
same  year. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands 

Statement.  of  a  liberal  education,  and   (2)   to  prepare  stu- 

dents for  teaching,  investigation  and  medicine.  The  elementary- 
courses  in  zoology  and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the 
first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the 
ideas  of  science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  princi- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the 
methods  and  habits  of  scientific  investigation.  Lectures  and 
recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work,  in  which  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  either  botany 
(courses  1,  2,  3),  or  zoology  (courses  1,  2,  3),  may  be  elected. 
In  all  cases  three  continuous  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent 
for  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  per  term  is  charged  in  all 
cases,  excepting  courses  7  and  13,  for  which  the  charges  are  indi- 
cated below. 

Courses   In   Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and 
properties  of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)     An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions  and  classifi- 
cation of  Protozoa,  sponges,  Coelenterata,  worms. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30. 
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2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  Polyzoa,  Arthropoda, 
Mollusca,  Echinodermata.  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

3.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  (a)  The  vertebrate  type 
and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work  on  Amphioxus, 
dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 

Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Spring,  10 :  30-12 :  30. 

4,  5.  Histology  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  in- 
vestigation, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  material.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fixation, 
staining,  section  cutting,  mounting,  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion, etc. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

6.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  or- 
gans; practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  Must  be 
preceded  by  course  5. 

Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of 
vertebrates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton, 
muscular  system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory 
systems,  urinogenital  system,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  four  dollars. 

Weidersheim  and  Parker's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students, 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mam- 
malian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anat- 
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omy  and  medicine.     Prerequisite,   course  7.     Reighard  and 
Jennings'  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense 
Organs:  An  elementary  course  on  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs  of  man  and 
mammals.     Prerequisite,  course  8.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

10,  11,  12.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  had  sufficient 
preliminary  training  will  be  assigned  special  problems  in 
histology,  embryology  or  vertebrate  anatomy.  Daily  through 
the  year. 

[13.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  reci- 
tations, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  labor- 
atory.   A  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  charged.] 

Courses  in   Botany. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger 
groups  of  plants — algse,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns, 
seed-plants — whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by 
the  study  of  typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differ- 
entiation of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation 
of  generations  and  the  significance  of  the  seed. 

Fall,  Winter,  2:00-4:00. 

3.  Elementary  Botany — Ecology:  A  study  of  the  adaptations 
of  plants  to  their  physical  environment  and  to  other  organ- 
isms, including  the  modification  of  plant  structures  under 
changing  conditions,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
plant  societies.  An  elementary  course  for  teachers  and  gen- 
eral students.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
lantern  views,  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work. 

Spring,  2:00-4:00. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Moore. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  pri- 

Statement.  marily  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those 

desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those 
feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
gineering or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations, 
v/ritten  exercises,  written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room 
is  fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses. 
The  laboratories  are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged 
and  supplied  with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
work  laid  out  in  the  several  courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  symbols,  formulas  and  equations 
and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems,  together  with  the  his- 
tory, occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  special 
attention  is  given  to  training  the  student  in  inductive  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  chemical  work.  It  is  recognized  that 
while  the  accumulation  of  chemical  facts  is  of  importance, 
careful   observation   and   the   correct   interpretation   of   the 
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phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring — Lectures,   Tues.,   Sat.,   2:00.     Labora- 
tory, Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

4,  5.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation 
and  identification  of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution 
and  in  the  dry  condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of 
mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully 
discussed.    Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,   10:30-12:30. 

6.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
inorganic  compounds,  including  a  study  of  those  conditions 
under  which  the  largest  quantitative  yield  may  be  obtained. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

7,  8,  9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and 
the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analy- 
sis of  salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric, 
volumetric  and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisites,  courses 
3,  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

10,  11,  12.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry, 
together  v/ith  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  series  of  typical  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisites, 
courses  1,  2,  3. 

13.  Gas  Analysis:  The  measurement  of  gases  and  vapors,  and 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  Prerequi- 
sites, courses  8,  9.  Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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14.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  course 
9,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  electrolytic  methods 
of  analysis.  Fall.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

15.  Radio-Activity  :  Lectures,  experimental  work  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radio-active  types  of  matter  and  atomic  disinte- 
gration. Winter.     Hours    to    be   arranged. 

1G,  17,  18.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  had  courses  1 
to  12,  inclusive,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be  assigned  special 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry  or  analytical  work.  Daily 
through  the  year. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2  and  3  is  $3;  for  all  other 
courses  it  is  $4.  These  fees  are  for  each  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  more  expensive  chemicals,  breakage  and 
other  damage  to  apparatus  will  be  charged  extra. 

•     PHYSICS. 

Professor  Moore    (in  charge). 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  aim  to 

Statement.  present  the  subject  of  General  Physics  in  a  more 

thorough,  careful  and  extended  manner  than  is  the  case  in  an 
elementary  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  instruction  is  given 
by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated 
,  by  numerous  classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work,  recitations,  written  examinations  and  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Taken  together,  the  courses  offered  are  equiv- 
alent to  one  year's  work,  and  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a  student 
to  take  them  all  if  he  so  desires.  They  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  Elementary  Physics  (see  Entrance  Requirements), 
and  course  1  in  Mathematics.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3  per  term  is 
charged. 

Courses. 

[1.     General  Physics — Mechanics  and  Heat. 

Mechanics — Laws  of  Motion;  Falling  Bodies;  Projectiles; 
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Statics;    Energy;    Moment  of  Inertia;    Hydrostatics;    Capil- 
larity; Hydraulics,  etc. 

Heat — Nature;  Sources;  Distribution;  Effects;  Calorime- 
try;   Thermo-dynamics,  etc.] 

[2.    General  Physics — Sound  and  Light. 

Sound — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Intensity;  Inter- 
ference;  Pitch;  Quality;   Harmony,  etc. 

Light — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Refraction;  Polari- 
zation;  Interference;   Dispersion;   Color,  etc.] 

[3.     General  Physics — Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Magnetism — Magnets;  Polarity;  Induction;  Lines  of 
Force,  etc. 

Electricity — Frictional;  Voltaic;  Effects  of  Electric  Cur- 
rents;  Electrical  Qualities;    Electro-dynamics,  etc.] 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  in- 

Statement.  tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of 

geological  science.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  believed 
to  include  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the  average  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for  illustration  of  the 
work  outlined  below. 

Courses. 

[1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and 
their  work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes,  coral  reefs  and  islands,   glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults, 
dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North 
American  continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.] 
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[2.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  influence  of  the  physiographic  factor 
on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  mankind.  One  hour 
daily,  with  excursions.] 

MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  mathematics  is  arranged  with  a 

Statement.  view  to  the  interests    (1)    of  those  who  desire 

to  pursue  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of 
those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses 
are  meant  the  courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus.  These 
courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all  the  other  courses 
given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year, 
they  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may 
receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general 
student,  (2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy.  The  courses  in  mechanics  snow  the  appli- 
cation of  calculus  to  physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced theoretical  physics  and  celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however, 
recommended  that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective 
units  offered  for  entrance. 
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Courses  in   Mathematics. 

k.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  in- 
cluding the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
erties of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres; 
numerous   original   exercises.  Spring. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fall,  8:00. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle 
of  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method 
of  solving  numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of 
complex  numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most 
attention.  A  little  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field 
to  the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is 
largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in 
so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.  Pre- 
requisite,   courses   1,    2,    3.  Fall,    11:30. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  4,  about  eight  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  four  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Winter,  11:30 

6.  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  5.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry  and   mechanics.  Spring,    11:30. 
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[7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  many  of  which  occur  in  works  on  advanced 
physics.     Prerequisite,  course  6.] 

8.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties  of  equations,  determinants,  transformation  of 
equations,  symmetric  functions  and  the  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall,  10:30. 

9.  Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Winter,   10:30. 

10.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  surfaces.    Prerequisite,  course  6. 

Spring,  10:30. 

[11.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.     Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.] 

[12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus:  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imag- 
inaries,  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  in- 
tegrals, and  elements  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  10.  Winter.] 

[13.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal 
representation,  infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic 
functions,  and  particularly  with  algebraic  functions.  Pre- 
requisite, course  11.  Winter.] 

[14.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geom- 
etry.    Prerequisite,  course  11.  Spring.] 

Courses  in   Astronomy  and    Mechanics. 

1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
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Requires  no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems.  Fall,  9:00. 

[2.     General  Astronomy:     Continuation  of  course  1. 

Winter.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics 
will  be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.  Spring.] 

[4.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  applica- 
tion of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  par- 
ticles of  rigid  bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 

Winter.] 

[5.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Continuation  of  course  4.  Problem 
work  is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Spring.] 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics:  The  problem  of  two 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  elements  of  an  orbit.  Prerequisite,  Mechan- 
ics 4,  5.  Fall.] 

ORATORY  AND  DEBATING. 

Mr.  Sims. 

1,  2,  3.  Elocution:  Exercises  in  vocal  culture,  breathing,  posi- 
tion and  technique  of  gesture;  pronunciation  and  emphasis; 
elements  of  quality  and  force,  with  their  application;  ele- 
ments of  pitch  and  time,  with  illustrations;  delivery  of 
short  extracts  from  masterpieces  of  oratory.  Text-book, 
Fulton  and  Trueblood's  Practical  Elocution. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Friday,  3:00. 

4,  5.  6.  Study  of  Great  Orators:  This  course  will  deal  specially 
with  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  oration.  Lec- 
tures on  methods  of  public  address  and  sources  of  power 
will  be  given.  Study  of  representative  orations;  structure 
of   the   oration;    preparation   and   delivery   of   speeches.      A 
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specially  prepared  program  for  each  class  session  will  be 
prepared  and  posted  in  advance,  so  that  students  may  have 
ample  time  in  which  to  prepare  the  special  assignments 
made  to  them.  The  program  for  each  day  will  include:  A 
twelve  to  fifteen  minute  oration  previously  prepared  by  a 
designated  member  of  the  class  and  committed  to  memory 
and  delivered;  a  written  biographical  sketch  of  the  orator 
under  discussion;  a  critical  study,  in  writing,  of  the  orator's 
style  and  characteristics  of  oratory;  a  brief  of  one  of  the 
orator's  masterpieces  and  discussion;  a  selection  from  one 
of  his  orations  committed  to  memory  and  delivered  in  class; 
and  a  brief  review  and  estimate  of  some  book  or  article 
dealing  with  the  art  of  public  address.     No  text-book. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Tuesday,  Friday,  2:00. 

7,  8,  9.  Debating:  Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of 
argumentation;  preparation  of  briefs;  leading  questions  of 
the  day  debated  in  class.  The  questions  for  debate  will  be 
selected  and  posted  in  advance,  and  the  class  subdivided  into 
teams,  affirmative  and  negative,  pitted  against  each  other, 
each  debate  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
intercollegiate  debate,  both  initial  speeches,  carefully  pre- 
pared and  committed  to  memory,  and  extempore  rebuttal 
speeches,  being  given  by  each  member  of  the  teams  engaged 
in  the  debate.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop  skill  in 
argumentation  and  readiness  in  extempore  speaking.  It  is 
recommended  especially  to  ministerial  students  and  those 
desiring  to  enter  the  intercollegiate  debates.  Text-book, 
Alden's  Art  of  Debate. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  Wednesday,  2:00-4:00. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  3  are  prerequisites  for  courses  4,  5,  6,  or 
7,  8,  9,  respectively.  Term  credits:  4  hours,  minor;  6  hours, 
major. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

,  Director. 

General  The    department    of     Physical     Culture     is   de- 

Statement  signed  to  promote  the  best  health  of  the  indi- 

vidual, to  enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  movements  more 
quickly  and  gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  sym- 
metry, and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  own 
body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  modern  college  gymnasium  has 
been  provided,  and  well  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and 
furnished  with  dressing  room,  lockers  and  shower  baths. 
The  gymnasium  building  is  under  the  complete  supervision  of  a 
competent  director,  or  his  assistant.  Six  terms'  work  are  required 
for  graduation,  three  of  which  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Fresh- 
man or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  Such  a  costume 
can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 


SCHOOL  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  establish  a  Graduate  Divin- 
ity School,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  program  of 
ministerial  instruction  at  this  time.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
endowment  of  the  institution  is  set  apart  for  the  education  of 
ministers,  and  as  the  funds  increase  additional  instructors  will 
be  appointed  and  additional  facilities  offered. 

Meanwhile,  all  courses  which  are  of  special  importance  in  min- 
isterial education  are  grouped  in  this  School.  The  degree  of  B. 
D.  will  not  be  granted  until  further  notice;  but  graduates  of 
Butler  College,  or  of  other  colleges  maintaining  the  same  re- 
quirements for  the  A.  B.  degree,  will  be  granted  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  on  the  completion  of  nine  major  courses  in  this  School, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  College  Adviser  and  the  Dean, 
and  on  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  for  this  degree 
as  stated  on  pages  35,  36,  of  the  College  catalog. 

In  addition  to  graduate  students,  the  School  offers  its  instruc- 
tion to  mature  persons  who  desire  special  courses,  but  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course.  Such  special  students 
are  admitted  to  such  courses  only  as  their  previous  preparation 
may  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit.  Special  students  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  College  as  stated  on  page 
37  of  the  College  catalog. 

Undergraduates  are  not  encouraged  to  begin  their  ministerial 
studies  until  they  have  completed  their  work  in  the  regular 
academic  departments  of  the  College.  However,  certain  courses 
offered  by  this  School  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 
For  the  year  1909-10  the  following  rules  will  be  observed: 

1.  Undergraduates  may  elect  three  major  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature  in  English  at  any  time  in  their 
course. 

2.  Undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  eighteen  college 
majors  may  elect  six    major  courses    in  this   School;    but    the 
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courses  so  elected  must  not  be  from  among  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly noted  as  not  to  be  credited  to  college  students. 

3.  With  the  consent  of  the  Adviser,  undergraduates  may  reg- 
ister for  other  courses  in  this  School;  but  no  college  credit  will 
be  given  in  such  cases,  nor  will  these  additional  courses  be 
credited  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

4.  Students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  B.  D 
degree  may  present  for  that  degree  the  six  majors  elected  in 
this  School  under  rule  2,  and  also  credits  for  courses  in  charities 
and  corrections  in  the  department  of  Sociology,  and  in  philos- 
ophy of  religion  in  the  department  of  Philosophy;  but  no  more 
than  nine  majors  in  all  will  thus  be  accredited  toward  the  high- 
er degree. 

A  record  is  kept  of  all  courses  completed  in  this  School, 
whether  accredited  toward  a  degree  or  not;  and,  on  request,  a 
certificate  will  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  courses  which 
he  has  completed. 

Students  in  this  School  are  subject  to  all  regulations  as  to 
fees,  conduct,  etc.,  set  forth  in  the  College  catalog. 

For  courses  in  Sociology  and  Philosophy,  and  also  for  courses 
preliminary  to  those  offered  in  this  School,  see  announcement  of 
the  academic  departments  of  Butler  College. 

HOMILETICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  In  this  department  instruction  will  be  given  in 

Statement.  the     preparation     and      delivery     of     sermons. 

Students  will,  in  addition  to  courses  in  Homiletics  in  the  most 
approved  text-books,  be  required  to  prepare  outlines  of  sermons. 
A  general  introduction  to  theology  and  systematic  courses  in 
Christian  doctrine  will  also  be  given. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  practical  management  of 
churches  and  pastoral  care.  The  subjects  of  city  evangelization 
and  of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  be  taught  both  in  the 
classroom  and  by  institutes  and  lectures. 
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Courses. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Theology:  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  various  departments 
of  theology;  to  define  their  nature,  mutual  relations,  aim 
and  boundary  lines;  to  show  their  respective  functions  and 
values,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  their  study,  and 
the  bibliography  of  the  subjects.  The  student  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  general  view  of  the  subjects  which  will  engage  his 
attention  as  he  passes  through  his  theological  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  so  be  the  better  prepared 
from  the  first  to  estimate  the  importance  and  relation  of 
these  studies.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Fall,  2:00. 

2.  Christian  Theology:  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  sources  and  methods 
of  the  study,  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  scriptural  material  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Last  Things. 
A  suitable  text-book  will  be  used  in  connection  with  lectures, 
and  constant  references  will  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  subjects.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Winter,  2:00. 

3.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology:  The  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons  will  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book. Analysis  and  criticism  of  masterpieces,  original  plans 
and  sermons  will  be  required,  which  will  be  criticised  by  the 
instructor.  The  study  of  pastoral  theology  will  be  conducted 
with  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  "Modern 
Methods  in  Church  Work,"  "City  Evangelization,"  "The 
Bible  School,"  etc.  The  student  will  make  investigations  of 
the  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  the  differ- 
ent denominations,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Spring,  2:00 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  One   general   outline   course   and   a   number   of 

Statement.  courses  in  which  particular  periods  of  Church 

History  are  considered,  are  offered.  Students  are  recommended 
to  take  as  much  work  in  General  History  as  possible  before  they 
take  any  of  the  work  in  Church  History  except  course  11.  With 
the  exception  of  this  last  course,  courses  1  and  2  in  General  His- 
tory must  precede  any  work  in  this  department. 

Courses. 

1.  Outline  of  Church  History:  This  course  will  constitute 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Church  History.  The  aim 
will  be  to  get  an  orderly,  systematic  and  connected  view  of 
the  entire  field  of  Church  History,  its  epochs  and  turning 
points,  its  leading  movements,  events  and  characters.  The 
instruction  will  be  for  the  most  part  by  lectures  and  by  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite,  two 
majors  of  college  work  in  history.  Fall,  Winter,  2:00. 

[2.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity:  The  origin  of  Christianity  in 
history,  the  Apostolic  age,  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
development  of  doctrine  and  organization,  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Prerequisite,  two  majors  of  college  work  in 
history.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

3.  Early  Christian  Literature:  Advanced  work  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Spring,  2:00 

[6.  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  rise,  supremacy 
and  decline  of  the  papacy;  the  conversion  of  northern  and 
western  Europe;  the  spread  and  influence  of  monasticism; 
scholasticism  and  the  development  of  doctrine;  religious 
life  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Prerequisite,  course  1.] 
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[9.  Studies  in  Christian  Biography:  A  careful  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  great  leaders  of  the  Church  and  of  religious 
movements.  The  men  considered  include  such  names  as 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Luther  and  Calvin.] 

[10.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  The  belief  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  by  theologians  and  councils;  heresies  and  their 
significance;  the  great  changes  of  Christian  thought.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[11.  History  of  Missions:  This  course  will  treat  briefly  of  the 
scriptural  basis  of  missions,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples,  of  the 
prominent  missionaries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  biography  and  to 
modern  methods  of  mission  work.] 

[12.  History  of  New  Testament  Times:  A  study  of  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  surroundngs  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  beginning  of  Christianity.] 

NEW  TESTAMENT   LITERATURE   AND  INTERPRETATION. 

Professor  Haul. 

General  The    Greek    Grammar    of    the    New    Testament 

Statement.  will    be    inductively    taught   upon   the   basis  of 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Thorough  as  well  as  cursory  reading 
of  the  Greek  Testament  will  be  required,  and  such  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  imparted  as 
will  enable  the  student  further  to  pursue  his  studies  systemat- 
ically. Instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and 
its  homiletical  value  will  not  be  neglected.  Some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  world  at  Christ's  coming,  of  the  literature  then  in- 
fluencing mankind,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  people,  and  a  gen- 
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eral  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  given.  It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  teach  the  student  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
for  himself. 

Courses  in  New  Testament. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar:  A  strictly  linguistic 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Read- 
ing of  selected  passages.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical 
Greek.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  following  courses 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  The  Synoptic  Gospels:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text  and 
careful  exegetical  study.  Winter,  9:00. 

[3.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John:  An  exegetical  study  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Winter.] 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  spe- 
cial study  of  Romans  and  of  the  great  words  which  Paul 
employs  in  this  epistle.  Spring,  9:00. 

5.  New  Testament  Theology — the  Synoptics:  A  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Should  be  preceded  by  course  2.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Fall,  10:30. 

6.  New  Testament  Theology — Paul:  A  study  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  described  in  his  epistles.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Winter,  10:30. 

7.  New  Testament  Theology — John:  A  constructive  study  of 
the  writings  of  John.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Spring,  10:30. 
[8.    Acts  of  the  Apostles.] 

[9.  New  Testament  Introduction:  A  study  of  the  authorship, 
date,   historical  setting  and  structure  of  the  books  of  the 
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New  Testament,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Canon.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

Biblical  Literature  in  English. 

Professor  Haul. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student   an    introduction    to   the    study   of   the 

English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  college  course.  Special  ministerial  students 
should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Courses  in  Old  Testament  Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Prophetical  Books:  The  origin,  growth  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring  8:00. 

New  Testament   Literature. 

1.  The  Pauline  Letters. 

2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels. 

3.  The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Letters. 

Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  same  year. 


Fall, 

8 

00. 

Winter, 

8 

00. 

Spring, 

8 

00. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


Clarence  Forsyth,  Director. 

The  School  of  Music  is  separate  from  the  College,  having  its 
own  management  and  imposing  its  own  fees.  Its  courses  of  in- 
struction are  divided  into  theoretical  and  practical.  College  cred- 
its are  allowed  for  the  theoretical  courses  only.  A  special  diplo- 
ma, however,  will  be  given  by  the  School  of  Music  under  the 
following  conditions:  1.  The  student  shall  complete  successfully 
a  four  years'  course  in  music  and  show  himself  qualified  to  act 
as  teacher  or  to  appear  as  soloist.  2.  He  shall  include  in  his 
studies  the  first,  second  and  third  courses  in  the  theory  of  music 
and  twelve  majors  of  college  work. 

Theoretical  Courses. 

1.  History  of  Music  from  its  earliest  stages;  History  of  Church 
Music  from  the  time  of  Gregory;  History  of  Opera  and  Ora- 
torio; study  of  the  works  of  famous  composers,  with  prac- 
tical  illustrations. 

2.  Harmony:  The  study  of  chords,  their  construction,  rela- 
tions and  progressions;  harmonization  of  given  melodies; 
exercises  from  figured  basses  and  analysis. 

3.  Counterpoint:  The  study  of  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue  and 
analysis. 

4.  Composition:  Practical  study  of  composition  in  both  small 
and  large  form. 

In  courses  2,  3,  4,  piano  playing  is  a  prerequisite. 

Practical   Courses. 

The  courses  in  practical  music  consist  of  instruction  in  play- 
ing the  piano  and  in  singing. 

Only  individual  lessons  are  given  in  these  courses. 
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Fees  and  Instruction. 

Theoretical  Courses. 
Two  hours  weekly,  $12  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 
Practical  Courses. 

Piano   (for  students  taking  the  regular  course  in  music):     Two 

half-hour  lessons  weekly   with  Mr.   Forsyth,   $36  per  college 

term  of  12  weeks. 
Piano   (for  other  persons) :    Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  with 

Mr.  Forsyth,  $48  per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 
Piano:     Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly  with  Miss  Leedy,  $24  per 

college  term  of  12  weeks. 
Singing:      Two  half-hour  lessons  weekly   with  Mr.  Jeffries,  $24 

per  college  term  of  12  weeks. 

Students  taking  the  regular  course  in  music  for  a  single  sub- 
ject in  College  will  be  charged  but  one-third  ($5)  the  regular 
fee. 

The  Starr  piano  used  for  concert  occasions  is  furnished  by 
the  Starr  Piano  Company,  Indianapolis. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Myktle  Lewellyn  Taylor,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  Col- 
lege. The  School  of  Art  is  separate  from  the  College  and  charges 
its  own  fees.  College  credits  are  not  allowed  for  work  done  in  the 
Art  Department. 

Courses. 

1.  Free-hand:  Principles  of  free-hand  drawing,  linear  per- 
spective, light  and  shade.  Instruction  in  pencil  and  char- 
coal. 

2.  Drawing  from  Casts  and  Still  Life:     Charcoal. 

3.  Drawing  from  Model:     Charcoal. 

4.  Pen  Sketching  from  Model. 

5.  Flat  Coloring  and  Wash  Work. 

6.  Cartooning  in  black  and  white,  also  color. 

Class  time  required  in  above  courses 2  hours  per  week 

Cost  of  material  in  class $1.00  per  term 

Tuition,    regular   course Free 

7.  Water  Colors:  Studies  in  color  in  landscapes,  4  summer 
studies,  2  winter  and  1  Delft. 

8.  Flowers:     Simple  and  in  group.     Dutch  method. 

9.  Head  and  Figures. 

Class  time  required  in  courses  7,  8,  9 3  hours  per  week 

Cost  of  material,  paints,  brushes  and  paper $1.40 

Tuition,    special    course 4.00 
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10.  China  Painting:  The  aim  in  the  instruction  is  to  impart 
a  general  knowledge  of  ceramic  art.  Students  are  expected 
to  make  each  a  half-dozen  plates  and  one  ornamental  piece 
during  a  term.  Colors  used:  Tuhe,  LaCrox  and  Dresden. 
Powders  for  tints:     Aulick  and  Fry. 

Class  time  required 2  hours  per  week 

Materials,   paints,   etc $1.60 

Burning    (half-dozen    plates) 50 

Tuition,    three    months 4.00 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Session  of  1909. 

Monday,  May  10 — Saturday,  July  31. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August 
1,  1908,  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training 
in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided, 
according  to  preparation,  experience,  success  and  character  of 
license  held,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  salary  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  provided  for  by  the  law.  In  addition  to 
the  work  pursued  throughout  the  college  year  in  educational 
psychology  and  allied  subjects,  the  special  twelve-weeks'  course 
herein  announced  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class  A,  or  to  do  addi- 
tional work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned 
high  schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who 
secure  a  license  of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of 
the  Butler  College  twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of 
Class  A,  and  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana. 

COURSES     OF     INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to 
be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses 
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1  and  2,  and  any  two  of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by 
special  permission,  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  four 
courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  two  other  courses  give  all  the 
professional  training  required  of  teachers  in  Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  If  applied  toward  college  degrees  or 
toward  satisfying  requirements  for  Class  B  or  Class  C,  each 
course  counts  as  a  major  credit.  (See  page  33.)  Unless  other- 
wise specified  the  instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Butler 
College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is 
arranged  for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses. 
As  the  Indianapolis  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  instructors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course 
enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  course. 

Course  I.  Educational  Psychology.  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Butler  College,  during  Nor- 
mal course  and  summer  school  of  1909. 

Course    II.     Principles  of  Education.  Mb.  Joseph  K.  Hart. 

Course  III.     English:    Language,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Allen. 

Course  IV.    United  States  History.       Professor  C.  B.  Coleman. 

Course    V.     Elementary  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Professor  E.   N.   Johnson. 
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FACULTY. 


DEAN. 

Thomas  Carb  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   ENGLISH. 

Archibald  MacMechan,  Ph.  D.,  George  Munro  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Cornelia  A.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College. 
department  of   modern   languages. 

Joseph  K.  Egger,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HISTORY     AND     CIVICS. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn,  A.  M.,  Director  of  Civics,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 

Joseph  K.  Hart,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 
College,  for  1909. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    BIOLOGY. 

Henry  L.   Bruner,   Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Biology   and   Geology, 
Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    NATURE    STUDY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N,  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  But- 
ler College. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  17,  Thursday — Fifty-fourth  Annual  Commencement  of  But- 
ler College. 

June  21,  Monday — Registration  for  Summer  School. 

June  22,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

June  25,  Thursday — First  Reception,  Bona  Thompson  Memorial 
Library. 

July  30,   Friday — Examinations  begin. 

July  31,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 
Thursday,   June  17 — Saturday,   July   31,   1909. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Terms  of  There   will   be  no  formal   examinations  for  ad- 

Ad  ir.issic  r..  mission.     Students,  both  men  and  women,  will 

be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to 
advantage.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School 
will  begin  promptly  on  June  22.  After  July  3,  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given 
to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
Summer  School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted 
a  certificate  upon  request.  Regularly  matriculated  students  of 
Butler  College  will  receive  college  credit  for  work  done  in  Sum- 
mer School. 

Fees.  The  regular;  fee  will  be  $10  for  each  major  course, 

whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6  for  each  minor  course 
taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged 
an  additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to 
apparatus. 

Fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  course. 
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No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  The  Age  of  Tennyson:  Forces  and  origins.  Expansion  of 
the  British  empire.  The  literary  movement.  Tennyson,  per- 
sonality of  the  Memoir.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Pope. 
Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  English  Idylls.  In  Memoriam. 
Browning,  in  the  Letters.  Men  and  Women.  Arnold,  critic 
and  poet.  Poems,  Essays  in  Criticism.  Carlyle,  a  man  mis- 
understood, rehabilitation.  Sartor  Resartus,  Heroes  and 
Hero-Worship. 

Texts  recommended:  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson,  Belles 
Letters  series,  Heath  &  Co.  Men  and  Women,  one  vol.,  Dent 
&  Co.  Arnold's  Poems,  Macmillan,  one  vol.  Essays  in  Criti- 
cism, Everyman's  Library.  Sartor  Resartus,  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship.  Athenaeum  Press  series,  Ginn  &  Co. 
Minor.  Professor  MacMeciian. 

2.  Shakespeare:  The  age  of  Gloriana,  Harrison,  Hentzer, 
Hakluyt.  The  era  of  discovery  and  adventure.  Conditions 
of  production.  The  Elizabethan  stage  (illustrated  lecture). 
The  First  Folio.  Interpretation  of  history.  The  springs  of 
laughter.     Tragedy.     Aristotle  and  Bradley. 

Plays  read  and  interpreted:  King  John,  Henry  V,  As  You 
Like  It,  Coriolanus,  King  Lear. 

Texts  recommended:  Temple  edition.  Dent  &  Co.  (Dut- 
ton.)     Minor.  Professor  MacMeciian. 

3.  The  Novel  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  Introductory.  The 
origin  of  the  Novel.  Fielding.  Richardson.  Decadence.  Scott, 
the  Wizard  of  the  North.  Old  Mortality,  Historical  novel- 
writing.  Dickens,  champion  of  the  Democracy.  David  Cop- 
erfield.  Thackeray,  satirist  and  sentimentalist.  Vanity  Fair. 
George  Eliot,  moralist.     Romola.     The  lesser  names. 
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Texts  recommended:  Raleigh,  The  English  Novel.  Cross, 
Development  of  the  English  Novel.  The  cheap  and  service- 
able editions  of  the  novels  in  "Everyman's  Library"  (Dut- 
ton)  will  be  used  in  class.  Only  two  of  these  courses  will  be 
given.     Minor.  Peofessor  MacMechan. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  The  course  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish the  elements  of  rhetoric  and  to  supply  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  There  will  be  daily  and  weekly  themes  il- 
lustrating the  different  kinds  of  construction.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  with  direct  reference  to  teachers.    Minor. 

Miss  Allen. 

MODERN   LANGUAGES. 

Courses  in  German,  French  or  Spanish  will  be  arranged  if  ap- 
plied for  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Assistant  Professor  Egger. 

HISTORY. 

1.  United  States  History,  1763-1898:  An  outline  course  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  formation  and  development  of  na- 
tional life.  Only  the  larger  and  more  important  movements 
can  be  considered,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  issues  involved  in  and  the  outcome  of  such 
movements  as  the  Revolution,  the  formation  of  a  national 
government,  westward  expansion,  the  slavery  question,  se- 
cession, reconstruction  and  industrial  development  since 
the  war.  With  this  will  be  joined  a  short  biographical  study 
of  five  or  six  men  whose  influence  and  personality  made 
them  of  importance  in  these  movements  and  illustrative  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Either  one  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  course  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor,  or 
they  may  be  taken  together  as  a  major.  Minor  or  Major. 

Professor  Coleman. 
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CIVICS. 

A  course  primarily  in  municipal  government,  but  including 
a  brief  survey  of  the  State  government,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  city  government.  Certain  phases  of  national 
government  will  also  be  dealt  with,  particularly  political 
parties  and  their  relations  to  municipal  affairs.  A  text  will 
be  used,  supplemented  by  lectures.     Minor.  Mr.  Dunn. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  Psychology:  This  course  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  by 
making  the  student  familiar  with  the  psychological  pro- 
cesses which  condition  educational  practice.  The  course 
will  begin  with  an  elementary  study  of  perception,  and  will 
then  take  up  sensation  and  the  structure  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  fuller  meanings  of  perception  will  then  be  taken 
up,  and  the  ideational,  emotional  and  volitional  processes 
will  be  treated  with  such  fullness  of  detail  as  time  permits. 
The  text  will  be  Angell's  Psychology  (revised  edition,  1908.) 
Minor. 

Principles  of  Education:  Leading  problems  of  education 
on  the  basis  of  modern  psychology.  Studies,  lectures,  re- 
quired readings  and  reports.  Dewey's  School  and  Society, 
James'  Talks  to  Teachers,  and  selected  parts  of  Bagley's  The 
Educative  Process  will  be  covered  in  the  course.  Effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  student  conscious  of  present  day  prob- 
lems in  educational  practice  and  theory. 
Minor.  Mr.  Hart. 

BOTANY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Botany:  Structure,  physiology  and  classification  of  the 
flowering  plants  and  ferns.  This  course  may  be  offered  as 
part  of  the  college  requirement  in  Botany.  Laboratory  work 
and  lectures,  three  hours  daily.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Major.  Professor  Bruner. 
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2.  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation:  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  knowledge  which  will  aid  the  student  in 
the  right  conduct  of  his  physical  life.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 
Major  or  Minor.  Professor  Bruner. 

Only  one  of  these  courses  will  be  given. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees;  life  history  of  insects;  preparation 
of  aquaria.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  study 
of  birds,  their  nesting  habits,  migration,  economic  value; 
bird  protection;  suggestions  for  bird  study  in  schools.  Irv- 
ington  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  this  work.  Hodge's 
Nature  Study  and  Life  will  be  used  for  reference  work.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged.  Lectures,  labor- 
atory and  field  work.  The  course  will  not  be  given  for  less 
than   twenty   students.    Major.  Miss  McClellan. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  Nature  Study,  for  those  who 
have  had  course  1  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  offered  if  a 
sufficient  number  desire  it.     Minor.  Miss  McClellan. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Descriptive  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those 
wishing  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is  necessary.  In 
connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  one  or  two  nights  of 
each  week  will  be  spent  in  the  observation  and  location  of  the 
prominent  stars  and  constellations.  The  telescope  will  be 
used  in  the  study  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  nebulas  and 
double  stars.     Minor.  Professor  Johnson. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
1908-1909. 

Thursday,  October  8 — Saturday,  May  22,  1909. 
FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  Butler  College. 


Christopher  B.  Coleman,   Professor  of  History,  Butler  College. 

Howard  Woodhead,  Acting  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Econom- 
ics, Butler  College. 

Will   D.   Howe,   Professor   of   English   Literature,   Indiana   Uni- 
versity. 

James  A.   Woodburn,   Professor  of  American   History  and  Poli- 
tics, Indiana  University. 

Edward  B.  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Wilbert  Lester  Carr,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  Short- 
ridge  High  School. 

Arthur  W.    Dunn,    Head   of   the   Department    of   History    and 
Civics,   Shortridge   High   School. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Physical  Geography,   Shortridge  High   School. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend 
the  regular  college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either 
after  the  close  of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday. 
The  work  is  of  the  same  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  col- 
lege work.  But,  while  the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  train- 
ing in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the 
courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct  use  to  those  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.     Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 

for  admission  to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student, 
i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted 
to  such  work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a 
regular  student  credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply 
toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  1.     A  registration  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  required 

of  each  student. 

2.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners of  Indianapolis  the  tuition  fee  for  teachers  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis Public  Schools  for  the  year  1908-1909  is  reduced 
to  $5  for  each  major,  and  $3  for  each  minor  course.  For  all 
other  students  the  tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  major,  and  $6  for 
each  minor  course. 

Work  Required  All  work,  unless  otherwise  staged,  satisfactorily 
and  Credits.  completed  by  regular  students  is  credited  by 
Butler  College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  Colleges.  Thus  work 
in  this  department  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as 
fully  as  work  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit 
received  for  each  course  is  indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit 
being  a  major,  which  means  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of 
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classroom  work,  or  thirty  exercises  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
more  each. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts 
work  in  these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant 
principals'  and  principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  course  com- 
pleted giving  exemption  from  one  of  the  examinations  required, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  physiography  required  for  the  princi- 
pals' certificates,  for  which  credit  equal  to  a  full  college  major 
is  required. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  hut  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures, 
or  engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in 
any  of  the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and 
need  not  take  examinations. 

LATIN. 

1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Translation  and 
literary  study,  together  with  a  study  of  grammar  and  con- 
struction as  required,  with  occasional  exercises  in  composi- 
tion. Major.  Mr.  Carr. 
Saturdays,  8:30-10:00. 
Benjamin   Harrison   School,  Room   5. 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

1.  English  Writing:  A  course  in  English  writing,  dealing 
with  the  principles  of  oral  and  written  discourse.  Lectures 
discuss  the  main  points  of  composition  and  appreciation. 
Reading  of  certain  essays  and  short  stories  illustrating  good 
writing.  A  number  of  themes  are  to  be  written,  typifying 
the  points  discussed  in  class.  Twenty  meetings  will  be 
held  in  this  course.  %  Major.  Professor  Will  D.  Howe. 
Saturdays,  9:00-10:30. 
Benjamin  Harrison  School,  Normal  Room. 

3.     The  English  Novel:     A  review  of  the  history  of  English 
fiction  with  a  particular  study  of  five  of  the  greatest  novel- 
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ists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Twenty  meetings  of  this 
class  are  held.     %  Major.  Professor  Will  D.  Howe. 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:00. 
Benjamin  Harrison  School,  Normal  Room. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  Anthropology:  A  course  embracing  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  the  human  species;  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environ- 
ment; the  main  divisions  of  the  human  family,  their  dis- 
tribution and  prominent  characteristics;  the  origin  and 
development  of  language;  the  early  steps  in  civilization; 
the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  social  institutions; 
the  early  stages  of  religious  development. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  lectures,  but  the  class  reads 
Tylor's  Anthropology  and  various  briefer  references. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the   subject    of    human    development;    therefore    it   touches 
upon  all  of  the  main  facts  of  human  experience,  attempting 
to  view  them  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
Major.  Acting  Professor  Woodhead. 

Tuesdays,  3:45-5:15. 
Shortridge  High  School,  Room  9. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  United  States  from  1850  to  1896:  A  discussion  of  the 
men  and  movements  of  this  period,  with  special  emphasis 
upon  political  development.  The  first  ten  lectures  of  the 
course  are  delivered  by  Professor  James  A.  Woodburn,  of 
Indiana  University,  upon  the  period  from  1850  to  1870.  The 
subsequent  twenty  meetings  of  the  class  are  conducted  by 
Professor   C.   B.   Coleman.     Major.         Professor  Woodburn. 

Professor  Coleman. 
Saturdays,  10:00-11-30. 
Benjamin  Harrison  School,  Room  18. 
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CIVICS. 

Civics:  A  study  of  citizenship  in  its  broad  relationship, 
with  due  attention  to  the  nature,  function  and  mechanism 
of  government,  which  is  examined  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive with  reference  to  community  life.  Actual  conditions 
and  relationships  of  our  own  community,  and  current  prob- 
lems of  State  and  national  importance  are  given  emphasis, 
and  the  civic  function  of  the  public  school  receives  atten- 
tion. 

A  collection  of  books  sufficient  for  all  requirements  is 
provided  and  conveniently  placed  for  collateral  work;  but 
the  point  of  view  and  method  of  approach  of  Dunn's  The 
Community  and  the  Citizen  is  adopted.     Major. 

Mr.   Dunn. 
Tuesdays,  3:45-5:15. 
Shortridge  High  School. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees;  field  study  of  birds,  life  history  of 
insects;  preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  Nature  Study 
and  Life  will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit 
given  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and 
laboratory  work  done.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Minor  or  Major.  Miss  McClellan. 

Thursdays,    3:45-5:15. 
Shortridge  High  School,  Room  22. 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  A  theoretical  course 
in  history  and  interpretation  of  music.  While  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  this  course  is 
open  to  others.     Major.  Mr.  Birge. 

Thursdays,  3:45-5:15. 
Benjamin   Harrison    School,   Room   8. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 


1908. 


DEGREES   CONFERRED. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Burkhart,  Claude  Merril. 
Burt,  Anna  Howell. 
Carr,  Lucile. 

Chamberlin,  Romenta  Blue. 
Davis,  Susanne  Weed. 
Didlake,  Lucile  Alma. 
Edgerton,  Charlotte  Dixon. 
Forsyth,  Pearl  Barnett. 
Hoover,  Alma  Rose. 
Hosbrook,  Florence  Maude. 
Hughes,  Anna. 


Lennes,  Eva  May. 
Lowe,  Lettie. 
McGowan,  Daisy  Ethel. 
Murphy,  Mallie  John. 
Osborn,  James. 
Power,  Bessie  Fay. 
Scotten,  Hallie  Gretchen. 
Smith,  Benjamin. 
Trusty,  Clay. 
Weer,  Paul  Wiley. 
Witt,  Joshua  Chitwood. 


Wood,  Elmo  Scott. 


PRIZES  AWARDED. 


University  of  Chicago  Scholarships — Elmo  Scott  Wood,  Hallie 
Gretchen  Scotten,  Eva  May  Lennes. 

First  Rank  in  State  Oratorical  Contest — Jenny  Lee. 

Second  Rank  in  State  Oratorical  Contest — Daniel  Sommer  Robin- 
son. 

Debating  Teams — 

Affirmative  Team — Herbert  Robert  Hyman,  Oswald  Ryan, 

Claris  Adams. 
Negative  Team — Elbert  Howard  Clarke,  Daniel  Sommer 

Robinson,  Roger  Wayne  Wallace. 
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Annual  Session  ending  June  17,  1909. 

Adams,  Claris Indianapolis. 

Agnew,  Bernice  Leona , Indianapolis. 

Alexander,  Ethel Fountain  City. 

Anderson,  Lena  Harriette Lafayette. 

Arbuckle,  Fred  S Homer. 

Ash,  Edward Indianapolis. 

Axtell,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Ayres,  Vida  E Indianapolis. 

Bachman,  Irma Indianapolis. 

Baird,  Edward  L Shelbyville. 

Baker,  Burt North  Vernon. 

Barnett,  Carl  H Plainfield. 

Barr,  Margaret  Ann Indianapolis. 

Bates,  Mary  Kezia Fredonia,  Kan. 

Batton,  Robert  Ralph North   Vernon. 

Bennett,  Ethel  L Fountain  City. 

Benton,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Berry,  C.  R Mays. 

Blacklidge,  Ethel Rushville. 

Blackman,  Earl  A Lisbon. 

Blackman,  Lester  J Lisbon. 

Blizzard,  Merritt  F Franklin. 

Bogert,  Elizabeth  Thomson Indianapolis. 

Bond,  Lora  M Indianapolis. 

Boston,  Floyd Indianapolis. 

Boston,  Maude Indianapolis. 

Botsford,  Marion  Paul Greenfield. 

Braden,  Fannie Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  Elizabeth  N Indianapolis. 

Brendel,  Fern Zionsville. 
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Briggs,  Okel Indianapolis. 

Brooke,  Price  0 Brownstown. 

Browder,   Clifford Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Lois  Stevens Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Louise  M Indianapolis. 

Burkhardt,  Carl  A Tipton. 

Burkhardt,  John  Wesley Indianapolis. 

Burkhart,  Claude  Merril Indianapolis. 

Burnau,  Winfield  Lara Indianapolis. 

Burt,  Anna  Howell Indianapolis. 

Casey,  Alys Clark's  Hill. 

Casey,  Wilbur  A Whitestown. 

Clarke,  Elbert  Howard Edinburg. 

Clarke,  George  Franklin Edinburg. 

Clarke,  Ira  D Edinburg. 

Clifford,  Jeanette  Otis Indianapolis. 

Cochrane,   Juel Spencer. 

Cooper,   Carrie Middletown. 

Cooper,  Edna Middletown. 

Cooper,  Lois  F Greenfield. 

Copeland,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Coulson,  Opal  E Lebanon. 

Cravens,  Mary  Emily Indianapolis. 

Cruse,  Glenn Zionsville. 

Cullen,  John Indianapolis. 

Daniels,   Elvin Indianapolis. 

Davenport,  Frank  Bymer Indianapolis. 

Davenport,  Frederick  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Helen  Margaret Indianapolis. 

DeWald,    Eva  M Indianapolis. 

Duden,  Margaret  K Indianapolis. 

DuValle,    Sylvester Indianapolis. 

Ealy,  Cornelia  Huntington,  Pa. 

Ecton,  William  Harvey Indianapolis. 

Edgincton,  Genevra Indianapolis. 
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Edwards,   Scott Greenfield. 

Eldridge,  Luther Pasadena,  Calif. 

Empson,   Mattie Brownstown. 

Esson,  Albyn Silverton,  Ore. 

Farmer,  Earl  Staphord Hollansburg,    0. 

Faunce,  Howard  C Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Ferguson,  Charlotte Indianapolis. 

Fitts,  Nadja Indianapolis. 

Fleece,  Verner  Brewer Indianapolis. 

Folts,  Gertrude  Irving Winchester,  Mass. 

Forsyth,  Oliver Nineveh. 

Fort,  Agnes Greenfield. 

Foster,  Mount  Vernon Indianapolis. 

Franklin,  Cecil  Dallas Washington,  Kan. 

Frick,  Flora  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Garriott,  Laurence  Earl Greenfield. 

Givens,  Willard  Earl Anderson. 

Goe,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Gordon,  Blanche  Catherine Morristown. 

Green,  R.  M Muncie. 

Greer,    Beulah Indianapolis. 

Grier,  Albert  P Bellevue,  Pa. 

Griggs,  Mary  Clarissa Montclair,  N.  J. 

Gullefer,  Docia  Carrie New  Augusta. 

Hamp,  Robert  J Indianapolis. 

Hanna,  Mary Wilkinson. 

Hanway,  Otta Monticello. 

Harlan,  Mary  E Indianapolis. 

Harlow,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Harrison,  Raymond  T Indianapolis. 

Hartley,  Alonzo  Albert Indianapolis. 

Hartman,  Jacob  O Anderson. 

Harvey,  George  Phillip Indianapolis. 

Hecker,  Sidney  Ernestine Indianapolis. 

Hedden,  Harry  G Kendallville. 

Henby,  William Southport. 
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Hendrickson,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Hiatt,  Fred  W Southport. 

Hibben,  Priscilla  Hazen Indianapolis. 

Hill,  William  Henby Southport. 

Himmelein,  Ada Kelly's  Island,  0. 

Holladay,    Clara Indianapolis. 

Holland,  Robert  C Indianapolis. 

Hollaway,  Edward  H Indianapolis. 

Hoover,  Alma  Rose Indianapolis. 

Holton,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Huang,  Tien  Ming Hinghua,  China. 

Hubbard,  May  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Hunt,  Irene  Brooks Indianapolis. 

Hurst,  Paul  C Connersville. 

Hussey,  Sarah  Lena Carmel. 

Hussey,  Lora Zionsville. 

Hyman,  Herbert  Robert Indianapolis. 

Jacobs,  Fred Franklin. 

Johnson,   Harry   P Cumberland. 

Keach,  Benjamin  Harrison Brownstown. 

Ker,  Florence Indianapolis. 

Kerrick,  Irvin  James Indianapolis. 

Kile,  Mercedes  Lois Indianapolis. 

Kinder,  Lawrence Greenfield. 

Kingsbury,  Layman  D wight Indianapolis. 

Kirkpatrick,    Laura Indianapolis. 

Kiser,  Ruth  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Kitley,  Mary Julietta. 

Kramer,  Helena  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Kuhn,  Mabel Richmond. 

Kyle,  Forest Greensburg. 

Lawson,  Frank  J Indianapolis. 

Lee,  Charles  Otis Indianapolis. 

Leitch,  Andrew Kilmartin,    Ont. 

Leukhart,  Harry Indianapolis. 

Lindley,  Laura Indianapolis. 
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Lloyd,  Allen  Henry Indianapolis. 

Logan,  Lion  Buckles Indianapolis. 

Long,  Mabel  Clare Indianapolis. 

Long,  W.  Ballard Indianapolis. 

McAuliffe,  Margaret St.  Paul. 

McCord,  Adilda Indianapolis. 

McCord,  Mary Indianapolis. 

McHatton,  Florence Indianapolis. 

McKay,  Robert  James Bellevue,  Pa. 

McKern,  Hallie  D Thorn  town. 

Manker,  Charles  A Indianapolis. 

Marsh,  Chester  Adam Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Emma  Catharine Jamestown. 

Martindale,  Harry  Howard Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  Murray Indianapolis. 

Meek,  Beulah  M Urbana,  O. 

Meek,  Herbert Indianapolis. 

Meredith,  Grace Linton. 

Merrick,  Frank  W Indianapolis. 

Michael,  Pauline Lafayette. 

Miles,  Gladys Greenwood. 

Mitchell,  Leroy  R Indianapolis. 

Moffett,  George  Lee Veedersburg. 

Moffett,  Howard Nora. 

Moffett,  Lee Indianapolis. 

Montgomery,  Mary Greenfield. 

Moore,  Aubrey  Harrell Maplewood. 

Moorhead,  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Moriarity,   Charles  Pennock Indianapolis. 

Morris,  P.  Judson Indianapolis. 

Morrison,  Lewis  Wilson Indianapolis. 

Mullane,  Joseph  Wolfe Sullivan. 

Mummenhoff,  Alice  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Murphy,  Anna  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Murray,  James  Lee Ladoga. 

Nelson,  William  Verner Marion. 
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Nix,  Ibma Indianapolis. 

Noland,  David Anderson. 

Obr,  Bertha Greenfield. 

Pavey,    Jesse Greenfield. 

Pennington,  Bertha Indianapolis. 

Powers,  Granville  Frank Vincennes. 

Pruitt,  Gertrude  Martha Indianapolis. 

Ragsdale,   Paul , Indianapolis. 

Reade,  Emma  Grace New  Augusta. 

Redding,  Herbert  Emory •. Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Nelle  Priscilla Greenfield. 

Reidenbach,  Clarence Nineveh. 

Reinhardt,  George  Aaron Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  Estall  Alonzo Areola,  111. 

Robertson,  Edna  M Indianapolis. 

Robinson,  Daniel  Sommer North  Salem. 

Rose,  Nathaniel  B Fremont,  O. 

Russell,  Hortense  Eva Amarillo,  Tex. 

Russell,  Maude  Muriel Indianapolis. 

Rust,  Charles  Henry Brownstown. 

Ryan,    Oswald Anderson. 

Ryker,  Blanche  A Normanda. 

Sanders,  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Schleppey,  Bloor Indianapolis. 

Schmid,  Herbert  William Indianapolis. 

Schortemeier,  Fred  E Indianapolis. 

Sellers,  Lucile  Marie El  wood. 

Seward,  Melissa  B Indianapolis. 

Shaw,    Ruth Indianapolis. 

Sinclair,  Bernice Indianapolis. 

Smart,  Elizabeth Southport. 

Smith,  Beulah  M Muncie. 

Smith,  Milo  J Indianapolis. 

Smock,  Florence  Louise Southport. 

Spees,  Ruth  M Southport. 
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Spiegel,  John  E Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  MacCbea Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Ethel Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Harry  Roscoe Greenfield. 

Stiffler,  Ralph Rushville. 

Stilz,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Sutherland,  Mabelle Acton. 

Swartz,  Pearl  Wetzel Portland. 

Swaim,  George  O Indianapolis. 

Tharp,  Harold  Bland Indianapolis. 

Thayer,  Roxana  Hart Greenfield. 

Thienes,  Mary  Frances Indianapolis. 

Thomas,  Cullen Indianapolis. 

Thompson,  Susan Edinburg. 

Tichenor,    Barcus Indianapolis. 

Tilson,  Marie  Agnes Greenwood. 

Toph,  Lucy Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Earl  C Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Ray  F Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Roy  Weston Summitville. 

Trusty,  Clay Indianapolis. 

Vail,  Harris  Rockwell Aurora. 

Vance,  Charles  Harmon Bridgeport. 

Vance,  Willa  Ruth , Brownstown. 

VanWinkle,  Carl Indianapolis. 

Van  Wirt,  Purcell Johnsonville,   N.   Y. 

Walker,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Walker,  Verna Greenfield. 

Wallace,  Roger  Wayne Indianapolis. 

Ward,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Weaver,  Ella  J Indianapolis. 

Welling,  Corinne Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Mabel  M Indianapolis. 

Whitlow,   Mamie Lebanon. 

Williams,  Francis Markleville. 

Willoughby,  William  Duckworth Indianapolis. 
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Wolfe,  Charles  F Indianapolis. 

Woolling,  Frank  F Indianapolis. 

Worrell,    Jessie Lebanon. 

Wright,   Nelson Liberty. 

Yenne,  Madge  Janet Washington. 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students  6 

College   Students , 190 

Sub-Freshman  and  Special  Students 32 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 141 

Department  of  Art 26 

Teachers'  Training  Course    ( 1909 ) 28 

Summer  Session    (1908) 101 

524 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 17 

Total  number  of  Students 507 
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Advanced  Standing 31 

Affiliation  with  the  University  of  Chicago 13 
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Art  Department 81 

Astronomy 66 
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Biblical  Literature  in  English 58,  78 

Biology,  Department  of 59 

Botany 61 

Calendar 3 

Catalog  of  Students 97 

Chapel  Attendance 14 

Chemistry,  Courses  in 62 

Church  History,  Courses  in 75 

College  Residence 21,  23 

Debates 15 

Degrees 35 

Dental  College 2 

Economics,  Courses  in  51 

Education,  Courses  in 51 

English,  Courses  in 47 

Examinations 37 

Expenses   23 

Extension  Courses 91 

Faculty 6 

French,  Courses  in 45 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Courses  in 65 

German,  Courses  in 42 

Graduate  Students 35 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 33 

Greek,  Courses  in 40 
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History,  Courses  in 56 

History  of  the  College 11 

Homiletics,  Courses  in 73 

Latin,  Courses  in 39 

Law  School 2 

Libraries 20 

Literary  Society  and  Clubs 16 

Location  and  Buildings 18 

Mathematics,  Courses  in 66 

Mechanics,  Courses  in 68 

Ministerial  Education,  School  of 72 

Museum 18 

Music,  School  of 79 

New  Testament,  Courses  in , 76,  78 

Normal  Course  for  Teachers 83 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Courses  in 78 

Oratorical  Contests 16 

Oratory  and  Debating.  Courses  in 69 

Philosophy  and  Education,  Courses  in 50 

Physical  Culture 71 

Physics,  Courses  in 64 

Political  Science,  Courses  in 53 

Prizes 23 

Public  School  Teachers,  Training  for 91 

Registration  and  Entrance 25 

Reports 38 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in 44 

Sociology  and  Economics,  Courses  in 51 

Spanish,  Courses  in 46 

Special  Students 37 

Student  Activities 15 

Summer  School 85 

Theology 73 

Tuition  Fees 23 

University  of  Indianapolis 2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A 15 

Zoology 59 
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INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


SCHOOLS    ASSOCIATED   WITH    BUTLER    COLLEGE    IN   THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Indiana   Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior. 
All  the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the 
school  year,  and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  sorts  of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  cat- 
alog and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental   College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware 
streets,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  in- 
dicating its  worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog 
address  Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1910 

June  20 Monday Registration. 

June  21 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  29,  30 Friday, Saturd'y. Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FALL  TERM,  1910 

Sept.  20 Tuesday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Sept.  21 Wednesday Instruction  Begins. 

Oct.  12 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  24-26 Thursday-Sat. .  .Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.  6, 1 Tuesday,  Wed. . .  Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Dec.  15-17 Thursday-Sat . . .  Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Fall  Term. 

WINTER  TERM,   1911 

Jan.  2 Monday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Jan.  3 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Jan.  11 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  7 Tuesday Founder's  Day. 

March  14, 15 Tuesday,  Wed..  .Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

March 23-25 Thursday-Sat. .  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Winter  Term. 

SPRING  TERM,  1911 

March  30 Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

March  31 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

April  12 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

May  8 Monday Normal  Course  for  Teachers  Begins. 

June  10,  12,  13. .  :Sat.,  Mon.,  Tue..Term  Examinations. 

June  11 Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  13 Tuesday President's  Reception. 

June  14 ....Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class-Day  Exercises. 

Juue  15 Thursday Fifty-Sixth  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1911 

June  19 Monday Registration. 

Juno  20 Tuesday Instruction  Begins-. 

July  28,  29 Friday, Saturd'y.Examination  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


BUTLER  COLLEGE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

URBAN    C.    BREWER Hall 

HILTON   U.   BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT   BUTLER    Indianapolis 

GEORGE    B.    DAVIS North   Salem 

FRED    DOELLER    Columbus 

JOHN    H.    FRAZEE Rushville 

THOMAS    C.    HOWE Indianapolis 

JOSEPH    I.    IRWIN Columbus 

WILL    G.    IRWIN Columbus 

PATRICK   H.   JAMESON Indianapolis 

JOHN   M.   JUDAH Indianapolis 

THOMAS    N.    LUCAS Frankfort 

J.    ARTHUR    MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

WINFIELD    S.   MOFFETT Indianapolis 

JAMES    B.    PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN   B.   PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  T.   REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE    L.    REEVES . Columbus 

ZACH.   T.   SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

WINFIELD    S.    MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 
Hilton   U.   Brown,   ex  officio,   Scot  Butler,   Thomas  C.   Howe, 
Will  G.  Irwin,  Patrick  H.  Jameson,  John  M.  Judaii,  Hugh 
Th.  Miller,  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 


COMMITTEES  5 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

Patrick  H.  Jameson,        Winfield  S.  Moffett,        Feed  Doeller. 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds  and  Real  Estate. 
Will  G.  Irwin,  Winfield  S.  Moffett,  George  B.  Davis. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Th.   Miller.  Chauncy  Butler,  J.  Arthur  Meek. 

Faculty,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio, 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,       Allan  B.  Philputt,       Thomas  N.  Lucas. 


John   M.    Judah, 


Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Will   G.    Irwin, 


Chauncy   Butler. 


Scot  Butler, 


College  Residence. 
Urban  C.  Brewer, 


Girnie  L.  Reeves. 


Endowment. 

Marshall  T.  Reeves,        Joseph  I.  Irwin, 
John  H.  Frazee,        J.  Arthur  Meeks, 


Thomas  N.  Lucas, 
Urban  C.  Brewer. 
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FACULTY. 

THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,  and  Armstrong 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages.     (48  South  Audubon  Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages,  ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College, 
1907-'08;    President    Butler    College,    1908 . 

ALLEN  RICHARDSON   BENTON,   A.   M.,   LL.   D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1849;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1855- 
'61;  President  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1861-'68; 
President  Alliance  College,  1869-'71;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College, 
1871;  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President  Butler 
College,    1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.       (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1870;  Student  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and 
University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  189b; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana  University, 
1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  Presi- 
dent  Butler   College,    1891-1904;    1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 

Geology.     (360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investi- 
gations of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1881-'84; 
Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Freiburg, 
Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Eureka  College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology,  Drake  University,  1891-'92;  idem,  Butler  College, 
1892 . 

♦JACOB  DORSEY  FORREST,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology.    (30  Audubon  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent in  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University,  1893-'94; 
Graduate  Student  in  Sociology,  Political  Economy  and  Eth- 
ics, The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'95;  Fellow  in  Soci- 
ology, ibid.,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1900;  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  in  Sociology,  ibid.,  1896-'99;  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology and  Economics,  Butler  College,  1897-1909;  Professor 
of   Sociology,    1903 . 
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JABEZ   HALL,  A.   M.,    Professor    of    Homiletics    and    Theology 
(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898; 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1866-'72;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Va.,  1889-'97;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  College,  1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH   COLEMAN,   A.   B.,    B.   D.,   Professor  of 
History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Tale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1896-'97;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1900-'09;  Professor  of  History,  ibid.,  1909 . 

ARTHUR  KENYON  ROGERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Education.     (73  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Colby  College,  1891;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1891-'92;  Honorary  Fellow,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1892-'93;  Instructor,  Chicago  Academy,  1893-'94;  Grad- 
uate Student  Hartford  School  of  Sociology,  1894-'95;  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  1895-'96;  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1896-'98;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1898;  Instructor  in  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogy,  Alfred  University,  1899-1900;  Acting  Profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College,  1900-'01; 
Professor    of    Philosophy    and    Education,    ibid.,    1901-'10. 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.     (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S..  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Camp- 
bell University,  1893-1903;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03;  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, The  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,   ibid.,    1909 . 

RICHARD    BISHOP    MOORE,    B.    S.,    Professor    of    Chemistry. 
(216  Ohmer  Avenue.) 

Student,  University  College,  London,  1886-'90;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Oswestry  High  School  (England),  1890-'91;  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Birbeck  Institute  (London),  1891-'93; 
British  Museum,  1893-'95;  The  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
'97;  B.  S.,  ibid.,  1896;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Missouri,  1897-1905;  Student  with  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay,  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  1907-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Butler  College,   1905 . 
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JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Demia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1903;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07; 
Teacher  in  public  schools,  Medina,  O.,  1892-'93;  Teacher 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Professor  of  English, 
Butler   College,    1906 . 

*ERNEST   TROWBRIDGE   PAINE,   A.   M.,   Acting   Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature.     (29  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Brown  University,  1901;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Instructor 
in  Latin,  Brown  University,  1902-'04;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  and  American  School  of 
Archaeology,  Athens,  1904-'05;  Instructor  in  Greek,  Brown 
University,  1905-'06;  Acting  Professor  of  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1906-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  1907 . 

KATHARINE   MERRILL   GRAYDON,   A.   M.,    Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883; 
Instructor  in  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student, 
Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hastings  College, 
1888-'91;  Instructor,  Oakland  High  School,  1891-'98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  Professor 
of  English,  Oahu  College,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor 
of  English   Literature,   ibid.,   1909 . 

JAMES    WILLIAM    PUTNAM,    A.     M.,    Ph.     D.,    Professor    of 
Economics  and  Political  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901 
and  1903;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois 
College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1902-'03;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-'04  ;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1909  ; 
Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  University, 
1904-'06  ;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906- 
'09  ;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1909 . 

GEORGE  HENRY  DANTON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902  ;  Assistant  in  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, ibid.,  1902-'03  ;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  Har- 
vard University,  19 03-' 04  ;  Ottendorfer  Fellow  (New  York  Uni- 
versity)  Student,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1904-'05  ;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
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University,  1906 ;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1905-'07  ;  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  German,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1907-'10;  Arm- 
strong Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College, 
1910 . 

EDMUND   HOWARD   HOLLANDS,   A.   M.,  Ph.   D.,   Professor   of 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1899;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1900-'01;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1901 ;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Wilson  School 
for  Boys,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  1901-'03;  Graduate  Student  in 
Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1903-'05 ;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1905; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  1905- 
'06;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  1906-'07; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1907-'09;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hamilton  College,  1909-'10; 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College, 
1910 . 

HENRY   MILLS   GELSTON,   A.    B.,'  Acting   Professor   of   Latin 

Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Teacher  of  Latin 
in  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  1901-'06;  Graduate 
Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1906-'10;  Acting 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  Col- 
lege,  1910 . 

♦JOSEPH  KARL  RUDOLF  EGG-ER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  and  Spanish.     (5812  Julian  Avenue.) 

Graduate,  Royal  Seminary,  Lauingen,  Bavaria  (Germany), 
1883;  Public  Schools  of  Hesse  and  Bavaria,  1883-'89;  State 
Certificate  for  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  1885;  State  Certificate  for 
Bavaria,  Augsburg,  1887;  Instructor  in  German,  High 
Schools,  Colorado,  1896-1904;  A.  B.,  University  of  Denver, 
1904;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Grenoble,  France,  1904-'05;  Graduate  Student,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1905-'06;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  1907;  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  Col- 
lege,   1906 ;   Assistant   Professor   of   German   and   Spanish, 

Butler  College,  1907-1910. 

ARMIN  HAJMAN  ROLLER,  A.  M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  German.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

Graduate,  Royal  Gymnasium,  Budapest,  Hungary,  1902  ;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Budapest,  1902-'03  ;  Student,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  1903-'05  ;  A.  B.,  ibid.,  1905;  Graduate  Student, 
ibid.,  1905-'06 ;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1906 ;  Teacher  of  German,  Public 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1905-'06  ;  Graduate  Student,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1906-'10  ;  Scholar  in  German,  ibid.,  1907  ; 
Reader  in  German,  ibid.,  1907-'10 ;  Fellow  in  German,  ibid., 
1907-'09  ;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  College, 
February  to  June,  1910. 
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EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903 ;  Student  at  Rouen,  France, 
1896-'97  ;  Instructor  in  German,  High  School,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1903-'05;  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire 
School,  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  1905-'07  ;  Head  of  the  French  De- 
partment, Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  1907-'09 ; 
Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-'10  ; 
A.  M.,  ibid.,  1910  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Butler  College,  1910 . 

CLARA    FRANCES    McINTYRE,    A.    B.,    Instructor    in    French. 
(5610  East  Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Radcliffe,  1900;  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College, 
1900-'03;  Instructor  in  French,  Butler  College,  1903-1910. 

CORNELIA  ADELLE  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 

Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Buchtel  College,  1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Philosophy  and  History,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'96; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Akron,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lack- 
land, O.,  High  School,  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07; 
Instructor    in    English,    Butler   College,    1907 . 

MYRTLE  LEWELLYN  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Assistant  Indianapolis  High  School,  1893-'94;  Special  Draw- 
ing Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Indianapolis,  1895-'96;  Princi- 
pal of  Art  Department,  Greenville  College,  1897-'99;  Butler 
College,  1900 . 

CARL  BROSIUS  SPUTH,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904  ;  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Leadville,  Colorado, 
19 04-' 06  ;  Director  of  Social  Turnverein,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
1906-'10  ;  Instructor,  Butler  College,  1906-'07  ;  Instructor,  Normal 
College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1907-'10  ;  Director  of  Physical  Training, 
Butler  College,  1909 . 

MRS.  E.  N.  EDGINGTON,  Head  of  College  Residence. 
MARGARET  CARLISLE,  Librarian. 

Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS   C.   HOWE President 

ARTHUR  K.  ROGERS Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN    S.    KENYON Examiner 

CHRISTOPHER    B.    COLEMAN Adviser 
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Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate    Studies. 
Professors    Coleman,   Hall,   Rogers. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Putnam. 

College  Paper. 
Professors   Rogers,   Bruner,   Danton. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Coleman,  Moore,  and  D.  C.  Brown. 

(Alumni  member.) 

Glass   Standing. 
Professors  Moore,  Johnson. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Coleman,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Allen. 

Student  Affairs. 

President  and  Professors  Coleman,  Putnam 
and  Miss  Katharine  Graydon. 

Library. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Paine,   Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

Auditing. 
Professors   Johnson,    Paine   and   Secretary   Butler,   ex   officio. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  univer- 
sity purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  denning 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution: 

The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incor- 
poration are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build 
up,  maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of 
the  highest  class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to 
establish  in  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  profes- 
sional education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all 
writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  there- 
to;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens 
of  Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855, 
in  the  old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what 
is  now  College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
existence,  and  from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either  through 
affiliation  or  by  act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted  profes- 
sional schools  and  carried  on  university  work.  At  the  present 
time  the  directors  have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  husband- 
ing resources  and  collecting  additional  funds,  to  prepare  to  add 
departments,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a 
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self-perpetuating  Board  of  twenty-one  directors.  In  1873  the 
Board  determined  to  remove  to  Irvington.  It  was  felt  that  a 
suburb,  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city, 
and  yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would 
afford  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence  for  students.  In  1875 
instruction  of  the  College  classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect 
to  the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the 
name  "Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  Univer- 
sity," to  designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in 
the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  college  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and 
are  receiving  stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken 
cial  Condition,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $250,000.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  a  director  of  the  corporation, 
who   offered   $100,000   provided  a  total   of  $250,000   was   secured. 
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Andrew  Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this 
endowment.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $30,000, 
and  Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College 
$12,500  toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907, 
by  an  energetic  effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indian- 
apolis, students  in  attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution. 
The  directors  propose  to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make 
such  additions  thereto  as  may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  in- 
vested, yielding  an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, wise  and  conservative  in  all  their  views,  and  thorough 
and  prudent  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  The  demands  made  upon  an  institution  of  learning  at 
the  present  day  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  College  is  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  these  demands,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained 
it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  Gifts.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts 
in  the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction.  The 
sum  of  $30,000  will  endow  a  professorship  which  will  perpetually 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is 
established.  In  this  way  the  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek, 
the  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Addison 
F.  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed.  The  English  department  has  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catharine  Merrill 
chair.  This  gift  to  the  College,  made  by  grateful  students  and 
friends,  is  a  memorial  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  Mr.  Marshall  T.  Reeve? 
has  endowed  the  Reeves  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  as  a  memor- 
ial to  his  father  and  mother. 

Smaller  amounts   can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes. 
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Subscriptions  of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding 
of  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who 
stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and 
encouragement  of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for 
particular  departments. 

Training  of  By    action    of    the    State    Board    of    Education, 

Teachers.  Butler  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the 

school  laws  of  1907  for  all  classes,  A,  B,  C.  Graduates  of  the 
College  who  elect  courses  in  psychology  and  education  are  ad- 
mitted to  "Class  C"  of  public  school  teachers  without  examina- 
tion, and  receive  the  highest  minimum  salary  authorized  by  law. 

Religious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
A  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  reg- 
ular chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has  always  been  religious 
in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  vol- 
untary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their 
members  are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new 
students  a  very  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold 
prayer  meetings  every  week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintain- 
ing Christian  zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each 
of  these  associations  is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of 
the  Fall  term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  entering  college 
with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who  are  strangers 
in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Stu- 
dents not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  mem- 
bers. 

College  Paper.  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian," 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to 
give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited 
by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Students  and 
graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations,  arti- 
cles, verses,  letters  and  information. 

Debates.  In  the  Fall  term,  annually,  a  debate  is  held  be- 

tween representatives  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 
The  College  is  joined  with  Miami  and  Ohio  Universities  in 
a  Triangular  Debating  League.     The  purposes  of  the  league  are 
to  foster  the  interests  of  debating  and  to  discuss  in  public  lead- 
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ing  questions  of  the  day.  A  question  for  debate  is  chosen  early  in 
the  year  by  representatives  of  the  three  colleges.  Each  college 
trains  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  team.  For  the  intercollegi- 
ate debate  the  negative  team,  in  each  instance,  remains  at  home 
and  debates  with  the  affirmative  team  of  a  visiting  college.  Each 
of  the  three  colleges  is  thus  enabled  to  meet  representatives  of 
both  the  other  colleges.  The  men  who  represent  Butler  College 
in  the  Triangular  Debating  League  are  chosen  during  the  Fall 
term. 

Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one, 

Contests.  compose   the   Indiana   State   Oratorical   Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Col- 
lege classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory 
by  encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Prelimi- 
nary contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative 
for  the  State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  com- 
position and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  aver- 
age award  by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  con- 
test. The  successful  contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten 
Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in 

Society.  1876,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the 

College.  Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men, 
but  later  young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Lotus  Club.  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  the  bring- 
ing together  socially  of  the  young  women  in  College,  thus  en- 
couraging friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  re- 
Club,  ligious  work  are  associated  in  an  organization 
styled  as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when 
luncheon   is   served,   business   attended   to,   and   a  prepared   pro- 
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gram  rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present 
at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 

The  Butler  The   Butler   Press    Club   is   composed   of   young 

Press  Club.  men  interested  in  journalism,  and  is  a  member 

of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Press  Clubs.  Its  meetings  are  ad- 
dressed by  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State. 

Dramatic  Club.  The  Dramatic  Club,  for  men  and  women,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  college  dramatics. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in  colleges 

are  carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well- 
trained  directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training 
to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  student  body,  to  en- 
liven the  college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game 
well  and  fairly  played.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track 
teams  are  supported  by  the  Athletic  Association.  There  is  a 
board  of  control  composed  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  one 
alumni  member  and  two  students. 

Irwin  field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all 
outdoor  games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts, 
to  which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any  contest,    (a)    who  is  not  carrying  at  least 

two  major  courses  during  the  term  in  which  such  contest  occurs; 
(b)  who  has  failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  two  major  courses 
during  the  preceding  term  (but  this  is  not  to  exclude  new  stu- 
dents) ;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  term  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  or  (d)  who  enters  College 
later  than  the  third  week  of  the  term. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system 
of  interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible 
point  in  Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis 
affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best 
musical  entertainments  and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here 
brought  within  reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located 
at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached 
by  a  twenty-minute  ride  on  the  East  Washington  street  electric 
cars,  which  leave  the  center  of  the  city  every  five  minutes.  Irv- 
ington is  within  the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis  and  is  regarded 
as  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  vicinity  for  suburban  resi- 
dence. Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been 
drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it  a  spe- 
cial character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for 
students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers 
often  surrounding  college  life.  There  are  no  drinking  saloons 
in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  college  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed 
Building.  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of  135  feet  and  a 

depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms,  besides 
the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary  society  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  through- 
out by  steam,  supplied  with  water  and  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
in  its  internal  finish  and  arrangements  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  designed. 

Science  Hall.  The  Science  hall  is  three  stories  high,  con- 
structed of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  contains  six  large  recita- 
tion rooms,  the  museum  hall,  the  Athenaeum  hall,  and  the  chem- 
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ical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories.  The  architecture  te 
modern  and  attractive,  and  all  its  appointments  are  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  the  building  was  designed. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  while  a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected 
by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the  chairs  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  museum  contains  the  following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States, 
made  principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  O.  P.  Hay, 
when  they  were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements 
from  the  United  States. 

8.  A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own 
working  library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and  sup- 
plied with  water,  gas,  hoods,  means  of  ventilation,  and  ample 
apparatus  and  chemicals. 
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Bona  Thompson  A  library  building  equal  in  construction  and 
Memorial  equipment  to  any  in  the  State  was  erected  dur- 

Library.  ing  the  year  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Bona 
Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray  brick, 
and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  It  contains  two  commodious 
reading  rooms,  librarian's  room  and  a  seminar  room.  The  book- 
stack  room,  filled  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes.  The  College  library  at  present  contains  about  16,000 
volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students, 
in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and 
documents.  Every  year  there  are  added  by  purchase  the  latest 
and  best  works  in  the  several  departments.  The  encyclopedias, 
lexicons  and  other  works  of  reference  are  numerous,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  and  most  modern   scholarship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to 
the  College  library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now 
have  free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  160,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 53,400  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications, 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike 
to  all  classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  stands  on  the 
Observatory.  high  ground  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
campus.  In  its  construction  are  embodied  whatever  conveniences 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  equatorial  telescope.  The 
building  is  octagonal,  resting  on  a  deep  foundation  and  having  a 
revolving  dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view 
from  horizon  to  zenith.  The  instrument  rests  on  a  pedestal, 
Which   stands   on   a  column   of   brick   and   stone,  protected   from 
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the  effects  of  external  temperature  changes  by  a  detached  inclos- 
ing cylinder  of  the  same  material.  The  telescope  is  equatorially 
mounted  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts 
of  declination  and  hour  circles,  and  clock-work  for  diurnal  rota- 
tion. The  object  glass  of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the 
firm  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  and,  with  the  half-dozen 
eye-pieces,  gives  a  perfection  of  work  which  does  no  discredit  to 
the  manufacturers.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  ranges  from 
seventy  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

College  This  attractive  and  comfortable  home  for  young 

Residence.  women   students   is  a   substantially   constructed 

brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The 
rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations 
desired.     The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  competent  maids. 

The  dining-room  service  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
College.  All  possible  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  meals  whole- 
some and  attractive,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  service 
up  to  the  standard  of  refined  homes. 

The  Head  of  the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young 
women  living  there.  She  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  of 
parents  concerning  the  progress  of  their  daughters.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower  rates 
than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irv- 
ington;  and  all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  de- 
tailed information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Resi- 
dence. 
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Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building,  built  of  red  brick  and 
buff  limestone,  contains  a  main  exercising  hall  thirty-five  by 
fifty-eight  feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  with  double  oak  floor 
and  high  ceiling.  There  are  bathrooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who  use 
the  gymnasium,  and  also  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours 
are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young  women. 
The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and 
the  furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are 
heated,  is  externally  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building,  but  is  in 
reality  a  separate  structure. 


EXPENSES  AND  PRIZES 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction, 
library  and  incidentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  amount  to 
$16.00  per  term  for  three  or  for  two  subjects.  For  a  single  sub- 
ject $9.00  will  be  charged.  Students  undertaking  a  fourth  sub- 
ject of  study  will  pay  $5.00,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee,  for  a 
major  course,  or  $2.50  for  a  minor.  In  addition  the  following  ex- 
tra charges  are  made:  Special  student,  $3.00  (except  as  provided 
on  page  33).  In  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  to  cover 
cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured.  For 
a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's, 
delay  in  registering  after  the  date  appointed  (see  College  Calen- 
dar, page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not 
to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  registration,  after  a  registra- 
tion card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the 
Master  of  Arts'  diploma,  $10.00.  Graduating  fees  must  be  paid 
before  the   conferral  of  degrees. 

Term  bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  In 
case  of  the  absence  of  a  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
the  term,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  term  may 
be  credited  on  a  future  term. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for 
Residence.  the   session   of   thirty-six   weeks: 

Lowest  Average                     Liberal 

Fees $  48.00  $  48.00  (with  Lab.)  $  57.00 

Room 27.00  36.00                               54.00 

Board 72.00  126.00                             126.00 

Books 10.00  15.00                             20.00 

$157.00  $225.00  $257.00 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and 
room  are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence, 
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where  rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging 
from  $9  to  $18  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  table  board  is  fur- 
nished at  $42  per  term.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Board  bills 
for  the  term  are  payable  in  three  equal  installments.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
somewhat  higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail 
expenses  as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower 
rates,  with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportu- 
nity for  the  formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While   the    College    can    not   guarantee   employ- 

Self-Support,  ment  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its 
officers  will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students 
in  securing  profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indi- 
anapolis there  is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is 
energetic,  determined  and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  but  that 
he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for 
self-support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center 
from  which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  with- 
in a  convenient  distance  which  depend  upon  student  preach- 
ing. The  College  always  has  more  calls  for  preachers  than  it 
can  supply. 

Prizes.  Prize  medals,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon. 

Addison  C.  Harris,  have  been  provided  to  be  given  to  the  orator 
and  the  debaters  representing  Butler  College  in  intercollegiate 
contests. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  Its  advantages  to  the  following  classes  of 
students: 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation,  see  pages  28-39.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  33.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and 
who  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  page  37.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  or  may  not  be  doing  academic  work 
also.     (See  page  75.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes 
held  in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may 
not  be  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  84.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion under  the  State  law. 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 
College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in 
the  catalog  in  alphabetical  order. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 
days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to 
12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt 
attention  should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  exam- 
iner at  least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  term.  They 
will  then  receive,  on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the 
credits  granted.     On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they 
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will  be  assigned  to  their  classes.     Old  students  will  go  at  once 
to  the  adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registra- 
tion, unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1.00. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiv* 
alent  of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  hours  of  recita- 
tion  per  week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units 
are  credited  except  as  here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  entrance  to  Freshman  class.  Of  this  number  5yz  are  defi- 
nitely prescribed,  5  are  to  be  chosen  from  certain  specified 
groups,  and  <iy2  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of 
high  schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does 
not  excuse  them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments  which  are  not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These 
high  school  credits  are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the 
amounts  named  in  Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate 
will  be  admitted  who  presents  less  than  ten  units  in  the  sub- 
jects named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  ex- 
aminer statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be 
granted.  If  these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter, 
he  may  do  so  provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those 
subjects  after  completion  of  seven  college  majors  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  entrance 
credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  mean  time,  reserves  the  right  to 
modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  possible  entrance 
credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should 
present  specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not 
simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  Blanks  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.     Certifi* 
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cates,  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted,  must  be 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was 
done.  They  should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the 
time  spent  in  each  subject — but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  cov- 
ered (e.  g.,  four  books  of  Ceesar),  including  the  time  spent  in 
laboratory  work  in  science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required : 

English    3      units. 

Mathematics    2V2  units. 

Foreign  Language   (from  Group  I) 3      units. 

History    (from   Group   II) 1      unit. 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1      unit. 

Elective : 

From  Groups  I-IV 4%  units. 

Total    15      units. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the 
usual  three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric  and 
literature,  as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  pre- 
sent a  fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an 
elective.     (See  Group  IV  below.) 

T\e  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2y2  units,  as  above)  in- 
cludes algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equa- 
tions (%  unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who 
offer  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may 
receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 

Group  I. 
Foreign  Language. 

Latin  1.      Beginning  course  and  Caesar,  4 

books    2  units. 

Latin  2.  Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4 
orations  and  Vergil,  2 
books    1  unit. 

Latin  3.      Vergil,  5  books 1  unit. 

Latin  4.      Tacitus     V2  unit. 
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Latin  5.      Livy    y2  unit. 

Greek  1.  Beginning  course  and  Anaba- 
sis,  Book   1 1  unit. 

Greek  2.  Anabasis  II — IV,  with  prose 
composition,     and     Homer's 

Iliad,  Books  I— II 1  unit. 

Greek  3.  Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equiva- 
lent authors    1  unit. 

German  1.  Beginning   course    1  unit. 

German  2.  Second   year    1  unit. 

German  3.  Third  year  1  unit. 

French  1.     Beginning    course 1  unit. 

French  2.    Second    year    1  unit. 

French  3.    Third  year   1  unit. 

Spanish  1.  Beginning   course 1  unit. 

Note. — At  least  three  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group, 
and  at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  language. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  offered  for  entrance  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  requirement  of  three  units,  the  candidate 
will  be  excused  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in 
College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History   1  unit. 

Ancient    History    y2  or  1  unit. 

Medieval    History    y2  or  1  unit. 

Modern    History    y2  or  1  unit. 

English    History    y2  unit. 

United    States    History y2  or  1  unit. 

Civics    %  unit. 

Economics    %■  unit. 

Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  one  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 

Natural  Science. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Chemistry    1  unit. 
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Botany  y2  or  1  unit. 

Zoology    1  unit. 

General  Biology  1  unit. 

Physiology    y2  unit. 

Physical  Geography    y2  unit. 

Geology    y2  unit. 

Astronomy y2,  unit. 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Unclassified. 

English  4.  (First  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English) .   %.  unit. 

English  5.  (Second  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English).   y2>  unit. 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry   %  unit. 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry    %  unit. 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra  y2  unit. 

Commercial    Geography     y2  unit. 

Mechanical   Drawing    y2  or     1  unit. 

Free-hand    Drawing    y2  or    1  unit. 

Not  more  than  one  unit  of  Drawing  will  be  accepted. 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  en- 
trance, but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  4*4  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  sub- 

Students,  jects,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  de- 

ficiencies, those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  pre- 
cedence being  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  offered  for  entrance,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  this  case,  2  majors  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.     But  Greek  1,  2,  3;   German 
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1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  and  three  majors  of  natural  science,  unless 
a  unit  of  natural  science  shall  have  been  offered  on  admission, 
will  be  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  3  majors  for  1  unit  of  en- 
trance work,  and  English  A  will  be  credited  for  admission  only 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  If  the 
conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College 
offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under 
approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis. 

Special  On   account   of   the    development   of   good    high 

Announcement,  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis- 
continued  its  preparatory  department, 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  sec- 

Standing,  ondary  schools,  and  presenting  credits  in  excess 

of  those  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements,  may,  in 
certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  for  the  work  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  it;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty, 
such  students  may  receive  college  credit  for  this  work  on  the 
completion  of  at  least  seven  college  majors  in  such  manner  as  to 
satisfy  the  faculty  that  they  are  entitled  to  such  credit.  The 
following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more 
than  two  college  majors.  (A  major  is  a  five-hour  course  for 
twelve  weeks.) 

2.  Where  three  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 

3.  Where  four  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  nine  college  majors  will  in  any 
case  be  credited  on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other 
secondary  school,  even  in  cases  where  "postgraduate"  high  school 
work  has  been  done. 
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5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English 2  majors.  Mathematics   3  majors. 

Latin    4  majors.  Physics    2  majors. 

Greek    4  majors.  Chemistry    2  majors. 

German    6  majors.  Botany    2  majors. 

French    6  majors.  History    2  majors. 

Spanish    2  majors. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  re- 
ceive advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  statements  of  the 
work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements  should  include 
(a)  an  officially  signed  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits 
that  have  been  earned,  and  (b)  a  statement  of  the  work  which 
was  done  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  Such  state- 
ments should  indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  num- 
ber of  weeks  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  the 
case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  require- 
ments are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number 
of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  for- 
ward their  statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for 
entrance.  No  student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  ex- 
cept upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  Any  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may 

Students.  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to 

pursue  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  under  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  to  the  same  extent 
as  regular  students,  and  must  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  a  term  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fee  paid  by  regular  students. 

2.  If  over  21  years  of  age,  the  applicant  may  be  admitted, 
without  examination  and  without  extra  fee,  provided  he  gives 
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evidence  to  the  adviser  that  he  possesses  the  requisite  informa- 
tion and  ability  to  pursue  profitably  the  chosen  courses. 

3.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view,  approved  by 
the  President,  will  be  accepted  as  special  students,  and  no  appli- 
cant for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted  unless  urgent  need  of 
such  course  shall  appear. 

4.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed 
to  become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

5.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
regular  students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed,  and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privi- 
leges if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements 
for  graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general 
culture,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college 
course,  with  an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of 
the  student's  natural  interest,  and  preparation  for  university  and 
professional  study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is 
four  years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  in 
dustry  can  complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  28  sq.),  there 
are  required  for  graduation  thirty-six  majors  of  class  instruction 
and  two  majors  of  physical  culture. 

A  major  is  the  equivalent  of  five  hours'  classroom  work  each 
week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Where  laboratory  work  is  car- 
ried on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to 
one  hour  in  the  classroom.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses,  where  much  private  work  may  profitably  be  laid  out  for 
\he  student,  the  number  of  hours  each  week  which  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  major,  may  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  A  minor 
is  a  course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

These  courses  are  elective  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of 
three  majors  each  term.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  three 
major  courses  without  the  special  consent  of  the  President, 
given  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  If  a  student's  average 
grade  for  the  term  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80, 
he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  four  majors.  But  in 
no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  term. 
A  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  for  an  additional  major  course,  or 
of  $2.50  for  each  additional  minor  course  in  excess  of  three 
majors.     These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical 
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training.  In  any  case,  the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in 
times  of  recitation,  and  all  work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done 
in  class. 

2.  Requibed  Subjects. —  (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  work  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  nine  majors  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every 
additional  language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  three  majors  may 
be  deducted  from  the  nine  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student 
who  presents  four  units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  six 
majors  in  college.  One  who  presents  five  units  will  take  three 
majors.  One  who  presents  six  units  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  col- 
lege (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at 
least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical 
science  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  three  majors  in  a 
laboratory  science  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  six  majors  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
must  begin  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

3.  At  least  nine  major  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  twelve  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter 
case,  six  majors  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  re- 
mainder in  subjects  approved  by  that  department. 

4.  Not  more  than  twelve  majors  may  be  taken  in  any  one  de- 
partment. During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  one  major 
course  each  term  may  be  taken  in  one  department. 

5.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  re- 
quirements) will  have  the  value  of  one  minor  each  to  students 
who  are  credited  with  26  majors:   Latin  A,  1,  2,  3;  Greek  1,  2, 
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3;  German  1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  English  1,  2,  3;  Mathematics  1, 
2,  3. 

6.  Not  more  than  six  majors  may  be  credited  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  student  may  not 
offer  those  courses  which  are  indicated  as  not  to  be  credited 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  But  three  majors  in  Biblical  Literature 
in  English  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  these  six.  Students  pre- 
senting advanced  theological  credits  from  other  institutions  will 
be  similarly  restricted  as  to  amount  and  character  of  work  to 
be  accepted. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restric- 
tions and  prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular 
courses  he  wishes  to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to 
take  at  least  the  last  nine  major  courses  in  residence  at  this  Col- 
lege before  receiving  the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  require- 
ments as  here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see 
page  24),  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The   College    confers  the    degree    of  Master  of 

Students.  Arts    on   applicants   holding   the   corresponding 

baccalaureate  degree.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate  work 
has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that  such 
work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by 
taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equiv- 
alents, and  elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  thirty-six 
credits,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second 
degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  not  conferred  except  for  res- 
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ident  work,  and  credit  toward  it  can  be  given  only  for  work 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  College.  The  degree  is  given 
only  to  those  applicants  whose  work  and  thesis  show  them  to 
have  the  required  proficiency  in  the  subject  chosen,  and  is  not 
guaranteed  at  the  end  of  any  definite  period  of  work.  It  is  con- 
ferred subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  applicant  must  satisfactorily  complete  nine  major  courses, 
part  or  all  of  which  may  be  selected  in  the  Divinity  School,  and 
present  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  his  leading  subject.  The 
leading  subject  shall  consist  of  three  major  courses  of  advanced 
work  taken  consecutively  in  one  line  of  study.  The  work  of  can- 
didates for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  consist  (a)  of  sub- 
jects especially  assigned  to  individual  students,  and  (b)  of  lines 
of  study  to  be  selected,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  from 
advanced  undergraduate  elective  work.  No  required  undergrad- 
uate courses,  and  none  of  the  courses  specified  in  Rule  5,  page  36, 
will  be  credited  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  term  examinations,  the  candidate's  qualifications  for 
the  degree  are  tested  by  an  oral  examination  in  the  work  which 
he  has  taken. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall 
De  allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  grad- 
uate course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work 
before  the  close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate 
work  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations regarding  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergrad- 
uate students.  In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  tne  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  graduate  work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed 
graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted.  A  typewritten  copy  of 
the  thesis  upon  the  regulation  paper  must  be  deposited  in  the 
library,  and  the  graduation  fee  paid  (see  page  24),  before  the 
degree  will  be  granted. 
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Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  the  same  order  as  the  regular  rec- 
itations. Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pursued  during  the 
quarter.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must  make  such 
failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive  credit 
for  the  course.  Absence  from  examinations  counts  as  failure. 
A  student  taking  an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  class  must  first  pay  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library  fund,  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Quarterly  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  quarterly  exami- 

Reports.  nations,   a   report  of  the  attendance  and  profi- 

ciency of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or 
guardian,  who  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful 
attention,  or  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any  failure  to  receive  it. 
These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  pass- 
ing grade;  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  term  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will  in- 
dicate, also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  require- 
ments and  prescribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation  due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  three  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

Class  exercises  are  daily,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  statement  of  courses. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

All  courses  are  majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1910-'ll. 


LATIN. 

Acting  Professor  Gelston. 

General  In  the  Latin    work    of    the    first    college  year 

Statement.  (courses  1,  2,  3)  the  especial  aim  is  to  develop 

the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much 
insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral  reading,  as  well  as 
upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses, 
which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one  another, 
seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Roman  literature  for 
its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

1.  Livy:  Books  I  and  XXI.  Selections  from  other  books. 
Special  study  of  the  regal  period  of  Roman  history.  Gram- 
matical review.     Sight  translation.  Fall,  11:30. 

2.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Illustrative  passages 
from  other  writings  of  Tacitus.  These  works  are  read  with 
detailed  reference  to  their  historical  and  literary  value. 

Winter,  11:30. 
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3.  Hoeace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Intensive  study  of  specimen 
odes.  Rapid  translation  of  other  poems.  Analysis  of  the 
versification.    Oral  reading.     Literary  criticism. 

Spring,  11:30. 

4.  Hoeace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Designed  to  complete  the 
study  of  Horace  begun  in  course  3.  Fall,  10:30. 

5.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Peopeetius:  Aims  and  methods  as 
in  course  3.  Winter,  10:30. 

6.  Plautus:  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  Sight  translation  from 
other  plays.     Metrical  analysis.    Oral  reading. 

Spring,  10:30. 

7.  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura.  Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  passages.  Collateral  study  of  Epicureanism  and  re- 
lated philosophical  systems  among  the  Romans.      Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Ciceeo:  De  Natura  Deorum.  Designed  to  continue  the 
study  of  Roman  philosophical  writing  begun  in  course  7. 

Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Teachebs'  Coubse.  Brief  survey  of  Latin  grammar  with 
reference  to  teaching.  Discussion  of  other  matters  relating 
to  secondary  school  instruction.  This  course  is  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  students  who  elect  it,  and  a  literary  subject 
will  be  substituted  if  desired.  Spring,  9:00. 


GREEK. 

Acting  Professor  Gelston  (in  charge). 

General  In  this  department  the  ultimate  aim  is  a  broad 

Statement.  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

subjects  undertaken.     Students  are  encouraged  to  work  toward 
appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake  and  toward  facility  in 
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the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original  sources.  In  the  elementary 
course  the  instructor  gives  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of 
beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover  rapidly  as  college  students 
the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period  in 
preparatory  schools.  The  advanced  courses  are  designed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement  one  another. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  any  one  of  them  is  desired. 

For  students  credited  with  2G  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek,  or  the  New  Testament.  White's  First 
Greek  Book.    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

4.  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.  Selections  from 
other  dialogues.  Greek  syntax  and  prose  composition.  Sight 
reading  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Fall,  9:00. 

5.  Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory:  Selected  orations  of 
Lysias.    Sight  translation.  Winter,  9:00. 

6.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taur- 
ians  of  Euripides.  Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and 
presentation  of  the  dramas.  Spring,  9:00. 

7.  Homer:  Selected  books  of  the  Iliad.  Object,  genuine  liter- 
ary appreciation  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Special  reference 
to  Mycenaean  archeology  and  the  Homeric  question. 

Fall,  8:00. 

8.  Lucian:  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  Peregrinus. 
Sight  translation  of  representative  dialogues  with  a  view  to 
gaining  as  comprehensive  a  view  as  possible  of  Lucian's 
writings.  Winter,  8:00. 
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9.     Aeschylus:    The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas. 

Spring,  8:00. 
[10.  Modern  Greek:  Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

11.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  transla- 
tion. Lectures  by  the  instructor.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics  by  members  of  the  class. 

Spring,  11:30  (provisional.) 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Danton. 

General  The  College  library  is  sufficient  for  very  satis- 

Statement.  factory    study    of     German     literature,     and    in 

eludes  a  complete  set  of  Kuerschner's  Deutsche  National-Litera- 
tur,  comprising  over  200  volumes. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  Old  High   German  may  be  arranged 
with  the  instructor  by  advanced  students. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous,  and  all  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college 
students.  The  first  few  weeks  are  devoted  to  acquiring  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  forms  to  enable  the 
student  to  begin  reading  easy  prose.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  consists  of  exercises  in  translating  from  German  into 
English,  from  English  into  German,  and  in  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  grammar.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00. 

4.  Reading  of  selected  prose  works.  Exercises  in  Poll's  Com- 
position and  von  Jagemann's  Syntax  twice  each  week.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2,  3,  or  equivalent.  Fall,  8:00. 
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5.  Schiller:  The  course  begins  with  the  reading  of  Schiller's 
Thirty  Years'  War.  This  is  followed  by  Wallenstein's  Lager 
and  Die  Piccolomini.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Schiller.  Composition  as  in  course  4 
continued.  Winter,  8:00. 

6.  Schiller:  Reading  of  Wallenstein's  Tod  and  one  other  of 
Schiller's  dramas;  or,  selections  from  the  author's  Gedichte 
on  the  basis  of  von  Klenze's  Deutsche  Gedichte.  Lectures 
and  collateral  reading  on  the  works  studied.  Composition 
as  in  course  5.  Spring,  8:00. 

7.  Goethe:  Reading  of  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  and  Egmont, 
together  with  the  study  of  the  author's  life  and  works  by 
means  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Composition  exer- 
cises and  German  theme  writing.  Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Goethe:  This  course  consists  in  reading  in  class  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit;  also  written  studies  of  other  works  of  the 
author  are  required  from  the  members  of  the  class.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  German.  Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Faust:  Reading  of  Part  I  and  parts  of  Part  II.  A  study 
of  the  Faust  Legend  and  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  Thomas's  Faust  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Ex- 
ercises in  writing  German.  Spring,  9:00. 

[10.  The  Romantic  Movement:  A  study  of  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment in  Germany  by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. Members  of  the  class  are  required  to  prepare  written 
studies  of  the  works  of  those  authors  treated  in  the  lectures. 

Fall] 

[11.  The  Modern  German  Drama:  Selected  works  of  the  most 
important  modern  dramatists  are  read  in  class.  Lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  drama.  Theses  prepared  by  the  class 
on  assigned  reading.  Winter.] 
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[12.  The  German  Novel:  The  history  of  the  German  novel  is 
treated  in  lectures,  and  novels  are  read  in  class.  Much  col- 
lateral reading  of  German  fiction  is  done  and  reports  are 
required  on  the  works  thus  read.  Spring.] 

13.  History  of  German  Literature:  This  course  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  early  periods  of  German  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Luther.  References  to  the  usual  histories  of  the 
literature  and  to  the  works  of  the  authors  considered.  As- 
signed reading  and  reports.  Fall,  8:00. 

14.  History  of  German  Literature  continued:  This  course 
deals  with  the  literature  from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  includes  a  treatment 
of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  both  the  novel  and  the 
drama  in  Germany.    Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Winter,  8:00. 

15.  History  of  German  Literature  concluded.  The  literature 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries  is  studied. 
Collateral  reading  and  reports.  Spring,  8:00. 

Note. — Courses  10,  11,  12  alternate  with  courses  13,  14,  15,  and 
the  student  must  have  taken  at  least  the  equivalent  of  courses 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  to  be  admitted  to  them. 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

General  In  French  a  course  extending  over  three  years 

Statement.  is  offered,  and  the  work   is  intended  primarily 

for  college  students  already  trained  to  college  study.  However, 
for  the  third  year  French  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years' 
work  in  French.     In  1910-'ll  courses  10,  11,  12  will  be  given. 

To  students  credited  with  26  or  more  majors,  courses  1,  2,  3 
will  have  the  value  of  only  one  minor  each. 
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Courses  in  French. 

1,2,3.  Elementary  French:  Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar. 
Easy  texts,  such  as  "Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon"  and 
"L'Abbe  Constantin."    Constant  practice  in  composition. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

4.  Modern  French  Short  Stories:  Reading  from  characteristic 
short-story  writers.     Composition  continued.  Fall,  8:00. 

5.  The  French  Novel:  Illustrative  novels,  with  composition 
based  on  texts  read.  Winter,  8:00. 

6.  Modern  French  Drama:  Victor  Hugo,  "Ruy  Bias;"  Scribe, 
"Bataille  des  Dames;"  Augier,  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier;" 
Rostand,  "Les  Romanesques."  Spring,  8:00. 

[7.  The  Classical  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century:  Repre- 
sentative works  of  Moliere,  Corneille  and  Racine.] 

[8.  The  French  Novel:  The  reading  done  in  this  course  is 
more  rapid  than  in  course  5.  Besides  the  work  done  in  class, 
one  or  two  novels  will  be  read  outside,  and  reports  made 
upon  this  assigned  reading.] 

[9.  Novel  work  continued,  and  a  study  of  Modern  French  Lyric 
Poetry.] 

10.  Literature  of  Eighteenth  Century:  Le  Sage,  "Gil  Bias;" 
selections  from  Voltaire;  Saint-Pierre,  "Paul  et  Virginie;" 
La  Fontaine,  Fables. 

11,  12.     Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century:    Reading  of  repre- 

sentative authors.     Pellissier's  "Le  Mouvement  Litteraire  au 
XlXme  Siecle"  used  as  guide. 

[13.  The  modern  short  story  in  French,  German  and  English. 
The  work  of  representative  short-story  writers  in  the  three 
languages  v/ill  be  studied,  and  there  will  be  discussion  of 
the  general  methods  of  short-story  writing.] 
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This  course  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  French,  Ger- 
man or  English.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  one  year 
of  French  and  two  years  of  German,  or  to  any  others  who  can 
satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  ability  to  read  French  and  German 
easily.  Permission  to  take  the  course  must  be  obtained  before 
registering  for  it. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor   Kenyon. 

Miss  Graydon. 

Miss  Allen. 

General  The    Department    of    English    contemplates    a 

Statement.  three-fold  object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  litera- 
ture. 

Courses. 

A,  B,  C.  Special  Course:  A  course,  continuing  throughout  the 
year,  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  are  condi- 
tioned in  entrance  English  and  of  those  whose  work  in  col- 
lege courses  indicates  insufficient  preparatory  training.  Col- 
lege credit  for  this  course  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment. Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

la,  2a.  3a.  Freshman  English:  English  Literature  and  Compo- 
sition; a  general  survey  of  English  literature,  together  with 
daily  and  fortnightly  themes.    Three  majors. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

lb,  2b,  3b.    Freshman  English:     Second  division. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

[17.  Shakespeare.  Compare  course  18,  which  is  given  in  1910-'ll.] 
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18.  Shakespeare:  A  careful  reading  of  selected  plays,  with  at- 
tention to  anything  that  bears  on  their  interpretation.  This 
course  alternates  with  17,  and  both  may  be  taken,  as  differ- 
ent plays  are  read  in  each  course.  Prerequisite,  English 
1,  2,  3.  17  or  18  is  prerequisite  to  15. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9:00. 

15.  The   Development   of    Shakespeare   as   a   Dramatist:      A 
brief  study  of  the  growth  of  the  drama  up  to  Shakespeare, 
followed  by  a  reading  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  with 
study  of  their  technique.     Prerequisite,  English  17  or  18. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Winter,  9:00. 

16.  Selections  from  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  A 
study,  as  minute  as  time  allows,  of  important  pieces  of 
prose  and  poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Spring,   9:00. 

[13.  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose:  This  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  from  Lyly 
to  the  present  time.  Attention  will  be  given  both  to  style 
and  subject  matter.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

[14.  The  English  Novel:  This  course  is  a  study  of  representa- 
tive Nineteenth  Century  novels.  Prerequisite,  four  majors 
in  English.  Professor  Kenyon.] 

10,  11,  12.  ,The  Types  of  English  Literature  and  the  History 
of  the  English  Language:  Some  of  the  aims  of  this  course 
are  to  provide  for  the  discipline  and  culture  long  recognized 
in  the  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own;  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  idiom  and  of  the  logical  relations  and  powers  of  Eng- 
lish indispensable  to  any  first-hand  appreciation  of  the  great 
writers;  to  acquire  historical  perspective  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature;  and  to  gain  some  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  great  early  masterpieces.    The  readings  are  selected  to 
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illustrate  lectures  throughout  the  year  on  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  various  types  of  modern  literature. 
The  first  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English 
grammar  and  to  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  with  study  of 
metres  and  style;  the  second  and  third  terms  to  a  study  of 
Chaucer  and  other  Middle  English  writers.  In  1910-'ll  many 
authors  will  be  read  in  recently  available  modernized  texts. 
Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  especially  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  expected  to  take  this 
course.  Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 

7,  8,  9.  The  English  Drama:  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  The  English  Drama  is  studied  as  an 
expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without 
neglect  of  its  characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Lectures  and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor, 
v/hile  an  intensive  study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the 
student.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

20, 21, 22.     American    Literature:      This    course     is     continuous 
throughout  the  year.     It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open 
each  term  to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1, 
2,  3  or  the  equivalent. 
Miss  Graydon,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Hollands. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is 

Statement.  to   put  the  student   in   possession  of  a  way  of 

looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own 
experience,  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  into  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  time.  To  this  end  emphasis  is  put  throughout 
upon  the  psychological  standpoint. 
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The  courses  in  Education  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  when  that  department  is  organized. 

Courses  in   Philosophy. 

la,  lb.  Psychology — Elementary  Course:  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  scope  and 
method  of  the  science,  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  mind, 
and  the  laws  and  processes  of  mental  development.  Prere- 
quisite, nine  college  majors.  Fall,  Winter,  10:30. 

2-3.  Logic  and  Ethics:  The  two  courses  are  separate  in  sub- 
ject matter,  and  will  be  given  on  alternate  days.  Prerequi- 
site, Philosophy  1.  Spring,  10:30. 

[4.  Phhosophy  of  Religion:  A  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
problems  of  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  religious 
conception  of  the  world.  Fall] 

7,  8.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greeks  to  Spencer,  in  its  relation  to  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  times.  Prerequisite,  eighteen 
college  majors.  Fall,  Winter,  8:00. 

9.  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  The  more 
important  social,  literary  and  philosophical  tendencies  will 
be  examined  in  an  untechnical  way.     Lectures  and  reports. 

Spring,  8:00. 

[10.  Plato:  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  more  important 
Platonic  dialogues.] 


Courses   in    Education. 


[la,  lb.     History  of  Education.     Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in 
education,  nine  college  majors.  Fall,  Winter.] 

[2.     Child  Study.  Spring.] 

3.     Educational  Methods.  Fall,  3:00. 
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4.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Winter,  3:00. 

5.  School  Administration.  Spring,  3:00. 
[6.  Principles  of  Education.  Fall.'] 
[7.  Principles  of  Education  (continued.)  Winter.'] 
[8.  Educational   Psychology.  Spring.] 

ECONOMICS   AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 
Professor  Putnam. 

General  The  introductory  courses  in  this  department  are 

Statement.  given  every  year.     The  advanced  courses  alter- 

nate and  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents. First,  those  preparing  for  commercial  or  financial  careers 
or  for  the  public  service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  allied  subjects. 
The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses    in    Economics. 

1.  Economic  History:  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college  majors.  Fall,  11:30. 

2.  Economics:  A  thorough  introduction  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  compare  the  views  of  various  authorities  on  the 
more  important  topics.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college 
majors.  Fall,  9:00. 

[11.  Corporations   and    Corporation    Finance:      A   study  of   the 
growth  of  large  industries  and  the  place  and  nature  of  pub- 
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lie  service  and  industrial  corporations  and  trusts  in  modern 
industrial  society.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  financing  such  enterprises,  to  the  character  of  their 
securities,  and  to  their  industrial  effects.] 

12.  Money  and  Banking:  The  main  interest  in  this  course  will 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  currency  (coin,  note  and  de- 
posit). The  various  experiments  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  leading  theories  of  money. 
The  main  features  of  the  banking  system,  the  influence  of 
banks  on  speculation,  their  management  in  financial  crises, 
dangers  and  safeguards  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
course  2.  Winter,  9:00. 

13.  Public  Finance:  Taxation  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
this  course.  Leading  theories  of  taxation,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  various  countries,  and  the  national,  State  and  local 
systems  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined.  A  less 
minute  study  will  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  public  debts 
and  financial  administration.    Prerequisite,  course  2. 

Spring,  9:0C. 

14.  Tkanspoetation  :  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  water- 
ways, and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  postal 
services.  The  greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is 
given  to  the  problems  of  railway  transportation,  including 
financing,  consolidation,  rate-making  and  regulation.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1  or  course  2.  Winter,  11:30. 

[15.  Commerce:  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  commerce, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  com- 
merce; the  mechanism  of  commerce,  such  as  railways,  banks, 
etc.;  the  character  of  international  trade;  tariff  and  colonial 
policies.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Must  be  followed  by  course 
14.] 
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16.  Problems  of  Labor:  A  study  of  the  special  problems  and 
interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  poli- 
cies of  trades-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  course  1  or  course  2  Spring,  11:30. 

[17,18.  Advanced  Economics:  A  detailed  study  of  economic 
theory.  Value  and  Distribution  will  be  the  subjects  taken  up. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
passed  course  2.  The  course  will  continue  through  two 
terms  and  only  those  completing  both  terms'  work  will  re- 
ceive credit.] 

Courses  in  Political  Science. 

1.  American  Politics:  A  study  of  the  national,  State  and  lo- 
cal political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
seven  college  majors.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative 
study  of  the  charters  and  practical  workings  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Berlin.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  problems  in  or- 
ganization and  administration  and  to  methods  of  control  of 
public  works.     Prerequisite,  course  1.  Spring,  10:30. 

[3.  Constitutional  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
American  constitutional  law,  based  upon  an  examination  of 
important  cases.     Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[4.  International  Law:  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of 
international  law  and  an  examination  of  important  cases 
illustrative  of  those  principles.  A  number  of  recent  cases 
in  which  the  United  States  has  been  interested  will  receive 
particular  attention.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.] 
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[7.  Government  of  Dependencies:  An  examination  of  impor- 
tant systems  of  colonial  and  territorial  government,  such  as 
those  found  in  American  territories,  the  British  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  and  various  colonies  inhabited  by  inferior 
races.    Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

8.  European  Governments:  A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe.  Prerequisite,  course  1  or  its 
equivalent.  Winter,  10:30. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Forrest. 

General  This  department  offers  such  introductory  courses 

Statement.  as  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  in 

addition  to  these,  various  more  advanced  courses  which  will  fur- 
nish the  student  a  broad  foundation  for  professional  studies  or 
prepare  him  for  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  is  the  social  laboratory  of  the  depart- 
ment. While  it  does  not  present  the  complexity  of  phenomena  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  large  enough  to  fur- 
nish almost  every  factor  of  the  most  complicated  social  life;  and, 
indeed,  the  simpler  nature  of  the  society,  which  yet  contains  all 
the  elements  of  cosmopolitan  municipal  life,  makes  the  city  a 
more  desirable  field  for  certain  kinds  of  social  investigation  than 
it  would  be  if  it  were  larger. 

Courses. 

[3.  Charities:  A  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  methods 
of  amelioration,  especially  those  of  a  voluntary  character. 
The  department  enjoys  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  excel- 
lent Charity  Organization  Society  of  Indianapolis,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  charities 
of  the  city.  Students  will  make  personal  investigation  of 
actual  conditions  found  in  the  city.  Winter.] 
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[5.  Anthropology:  A  study  embracing  both  Anthropology,  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  Culture-History,  intended  to  give  a 
general  understanding  of  the  beginnings  and  earlier  stages 
of  social  evolution.  Such  an  examination  of  the  method 
of  social  development  serves  as  a  basis  for  advanced  histor- 
ical, sociological  and  ethical  investigation,  and  for  the  study 
of  comparative  religion.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  fifteen  col- 
lege majors.] 

[6.  Social  History:  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  main 
elements  of  modern  civilization.  The  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  inter-relation  of  the  industrial  and  ethical  lines  of  de- 
velopment. An  investigation  is  made  of  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  antiquity,  the  transition  from  the  Graeco- 
Roman  Empire  to  the  medieval  period,  and  the  leading 
movements  of  the  modern  period.  This  course  employs  in 
the  study  of  civilized  peoples  the  same  method  that  is  used 
in  the  preceding  course  in  the  study  of  peoples  of  lower 
culture.    Prerequisite,  course  5.] 

[7.  Crime  and  Correction:  A  study  of  the  social  and  individual 
causes  of  crime  and  of  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
Students  will  visit  the  criminal  courts  and  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  vicinity.  Spring.] 

[8.  General  Sociology:  This  course  attempts  to  reach  a  gen- 
eral view  of  social  phenomena.  It  is  based  on  the  results 
of  some  of  the  recent  writers  on  Social  Psychology.  Prere- 
quisite, credit  for  fifteen  college  majors.  Fall.] 

[9.  Development  of  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of 
the  principal  attempts  to  interpret  social  phenomena,  from 
Plato  to  Comte.    Lectures,  readings,  reports. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  social  theories  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

(b)  A  study,  continuous  with  the  preceding,  of  the  so- 
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cial  theories  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.    Pre- 
requisite, course  8.] 

[10.  Contempobaey  Social  Philosophy:  An  examination  of  the 
principal  sociological  contributions  since  Auguste  Comte, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  living  writers. 
This  course  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  general 
sociology,  since  it  takes  up  most  of  the  important  attempts 
to  interpret  society.     Prerequisite,  course  9.] 

[20.  Social  Forces  in  English  Romanticism:  This  course  deals 
with  the  English  Romantic  movement  from  a  social  and  lit- 
erary point  of  view.  The  former  phase  of  work  is  consid- 
ered in  lectures  on  the  different  social  and  political  forces 
in  the  literature  at  that  time;  the  latter  side  of  the  work 
consists  chiefly  of  a  study,  more  or  less  minute,  of  the  prom- 
inent authors  of  the  Romantic  movement.] 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  plan  of  the  courses,  in  History  provides  for 

Statement.  two  outline  courses  in  the  history  of  European 

civilization,  to  be  followed,  if  the  student  so  elects,  by  a  more 
detailed  and  thorough  study  of  selected  epochs  and  important 
movements.  The  two  outline  courses,  1  and  2,  are  fundamental 
and  must  precede  all  others  both  in  General  and  in  Church  His- 
tory except  the  course  in  Missions.  With  the  exception  of  this 
last  course,  no  courses  in  History  are  open  to  students  who  have 
done  less  than  nine  majors  of  college  work.  All  courses  except 
1  and  2  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow  continuous  work 
in  the  department  without  repetition. 

Courses   in    History. 

1.  Medieval  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  history  and 
institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.     Instruction 
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is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  and  collateral  reading.     Pre- 
requisite, nine  majors  of  college  work.  Fall,  11:30. 

2.  Modern  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  development 
and  spread  of  European  civilization  from  about  1450  to  1815, 
continuing  course  1.    Prerequisite,  course  1.      Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Contemporary  Europe:  A  study  of  the  internal  condition 
and  international  relations  of  the  leading  European  coun- 
tries during  the  last  century.     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

Spring,  11:30. 

6a,  6b.  Germany  During  the  Reformation:  A  study  of  the  po- 
litical, religious  and  social  movements  in  Germany  from 
Luther's  theses  (1517)  and  the  election  of  Charles  V  (1519) 
to  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555.)  Prerequisites,  courses  1 
and  2.  Fall,  Winter,   10:30. 

7.  Formation  of  Modern  Germany,  1848-1910:  Beginning  with 
the  revolution  of  1848  in  Germany,  this  course  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  Prussian  leadership  and  the  exclusion 
Of  Austria,  the  formation  of  the  Empire  and  the  political, 
social  and  industrial  evolution  of  present-day  Germany. 
While  advisable  to  take  this  course  only  after  the  completion 
of  the  preceding  courses,  they  are  not  prerequisite. 

Spring,  10:30. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  p.  75.) 

BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN    ENGLISH. 

Professor  Hall. 
Professor  


General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student   an   introduction    to   the    study   of   the 

English  Bible.     Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
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as  possible  in  the  college  course.  Special  ministerial  students 
should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Courses  in  Old  Testament  Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  The  Prophetical  Books:  The  origin,  growth  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring  8:00 


New   Testament    Literature. 

1.  The  Pauline  Letters.  Fall,  8 

2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels.  Winter,  8 

3.  The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Letters.  Spring,  8 


Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  same  year. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands 

Statement.  of  a  liberal  education,  and   (2)   to  prepare  stu- 

dents for  teaching,  investigation  and  medicine.  The  elementary 
courses  in  zoology  and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the 
first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 
The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the 
ideas  of  science  and  of  discipline;   it  emphasizes  general  princi- 
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pies,  and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the 
methods  and  habits  of  scientific  investigation.  Lectures  and 
recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work,  in  which  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  his  observations. 
To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  either  botany 
(courses  1,  2,  3),*  or  zoology  (courses  1,  2,  3),  may  be  elected. 
In  all  cases  three  continuous  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent 
for  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  per  term  is  charged  in  all 
cases,  excepting  courses  7  and  13,  for  which  the  charges  are  indi- 
cated below. 

Courses  in  Zoology. 
1.     Elementary  Zoology:     (a)   General  introduction.    The  most 
Important   characteristics   of   living   matter;    structure   and 
properties  of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)     An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions  and  classifi- 
cation of  Protozoa,  sponges,  Coelenterata,  worms. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30. 

2:     Elementary     Zoology     (continued):      Polyzoa,    Arthropoda, 

Mollusca,  Echinodermata.  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

3.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  (a)  The  vertebrate  type 
and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work  on  Amphioxus, 
dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 

Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Spring,  10 :  30-12 :  30. 

4,  5.  Histology  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  in- 
vestigation, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  material.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fixation, 
staining,  section  cutting,  mounting,  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion, etc. 

(b)     A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

♦Courses  1  and  2  in  botany  will  not  bo  sriven  in  1910 -'11. 
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6.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  or- 
gans; practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  Must  he 
preceded  by  course  5.  Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of 
vertebrates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton, 
muscular  system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory 
systems,  urinogenital  system,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  four  dollars. 

Weidersheim  and  Parker's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mam- 
malian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anat- 
omy and  medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  7.  Reighard  and 
Jennings'  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  reci- 
tations, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  labor- 
atory.    A  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  charged. 

Winter,  9:00. 
Courses  in  Botany. 

[1,  2.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger 
groups  of  plants — algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns, 
seed-plants— whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by 
the  study  of  typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differ- 
entiation of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation 
of  generations  and  the  significance  of  the  seed.] 

3.  Elementary  Botany — Ecology:  A  study  of  the  adaptations 
of  plants  to  their  physical  environment  and  to  other  organ- 
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isms,  including  the  modification  of  plant  structures  under 
changing  conditions,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
plant  societies.  An  elementary  course  for  teachers  and  gen- 
eral students.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
lantern  views,  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work. 

Spring,  2:00-4:00. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Moore. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  pri- 

Statement.  marily  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those 

desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those 
feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
gineering or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations, 
written  exercises,  written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room 
is  fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses. 
The  laboratories  are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged 
and  supplied  with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
work  laid  out  in  the  several  courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
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of  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  symbols,  formulae  and  equations 
and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems,  together  with  the  his- 
tory, occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  special 
attention  is  given  to  training  the  student  in  inductive  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  chemical  work.  It  is  recognized  that 
while  the  accumulation  of  chemical  facts  is  of  importance, 
careful  observation  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring — Lectures,  Tues.,  Sat.,  2:00.  Labora- 
tory, Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

4,  5.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation 
and  identification  of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution 
and  in  the  dry  condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of 
mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully 
discussed.   Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

6.  Inorganic  Preparations:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
inorganic  compounds,  including  a  study  of  those  conditions 
under  which  the  largest  quantitative  yield  may  be  obtained. 
Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

7,  8,  9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and 
the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analy- 
sis of  salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric, 
volumetric  and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisites,  courses 
3,  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

10,  11,  12.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.     The  principles  of  organic  chemistry, 
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together  with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  series  of  typical  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisites, 
courses  1,  2,  3. 

13.  Gas  Analysis:  The  measurement  of  gases  and  vapors,  and 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  Prerequi- 
sites, courses  8,  9.  Spring.     Hours  to  he  arranged. 

14.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  course 
9,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  electrolytic  methods 
of  analysis.  Fall.    Hours  to  he  arranged. 

15.  Radio-Activity  :  Lectures,  experimental  work  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radio-active  types  of  matter  and  atomic  disinte- 
gration. Winter.     Hours    to    be   arranged. 

16.  17,  18.     Special  Work:      Students    who  have  had  courses  1 

to  12,  inclusive,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be  assigned  special 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry  or  analytical  work.  Daily 
through  the  year. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2  and  3  is  $3;  for  all  other 
courses  it  is  $4.  These  fees  are  for  each  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  more  expensive  chemicals,  breakage  and 
other  damage  to  apparatus  will  be  charged  extra. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Moore   (in  charge). 
Mr.  

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  aim  to 

Statement.  present  the  subject  of  General  Physics  in  a  more 

thorough,  careful  and  extended  manner  than  is  the  case  in  an 
elementary  presentation  of  the  subject.    The  instruction  is  given 
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by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  wbich  are  fully  illustrated 
by  numerous  classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work,  recitations,  written  examinations  and  tbe  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Taken  together,  tbe  courses  offered  are  equiv- 
alent to  one  year's  work,  and  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a  student 
to  take  them  all  if  he  so  desires.  They  are  open  only  to  those 
who  have  had  course  1  in  Mathematics.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3 
per  term  is  charged. 

Courses. 

1.  General  Physics — Mechanics  and  Heat. 

Mechanics — Laws  of  Motion;  Falling  Bodies;  Projectiles; 
Statics;  Energy;  Moment  of  Inertia;  Hydrostatics;  Capil- 
larity; Hydraulics,  etc. 

Heat — Nature;  Sources;  Distribution;  Effects;  Calorime- 
try;   Thermo-dynamics,  etc.  Fall. 

2.  General  Physics — Sound  and  Light. 

Sound — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Intensity;  Inter- 
ference;  Pitch;  Quality;   Harmony,  etc. 

Light — Nature;  Sources;  Reflection;  Refraction;  Polari- 
zation;  Interference;  Dispersion;   Color,  etc.  Winter. 

3.  General  Physics — Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

Magnetism — Magnets;  Polarity;  Induction;  Lines  of 
Force,  etc. 

Electricity — Frictional;  Voltaic;  Effects  of  Electric  Cur- 
rents;  Electrical  Qualities;   Electro-dynamics,  etc.      Spring. 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  in- 

Statement.  tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of 

geological  science.     The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  believed 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Session  of  1910. 

Monday,  May  9 — Saturday,  July  30. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  Y^ho  begin  their  work  after  August 
1,  1908,  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training 
in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided, 
according  to  preparation,  experience,  success  and  character  of 
license  held,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  salary  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  provided  for  by  the  law.  In  addition  to 
the  work  pursued  throughout  the  college  year  in  educational 
psychology  and  allied  subjects,  the  special  twelve-weeks'  course 
herein  announced  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class  A,  or  to  do  addi- 
tional work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned 
high  schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who 
secure  a  license  of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of 
the  Butler  College  twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of 
Class  A,  and  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana. 

COURSES     OF     INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to 
be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses 
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1  and  2,  and  any  two  of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by 
special  permission,  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  four 
courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  two  other  courses  give  all  the 
professional  training  required  of  teachers  in  Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  If  applied  toward  college  degrees  or 
toward  satisfying  requirements  for  Class  B  or  Class  C,  each 
course  counts  as  a  major  credit.  (See  page  35.)  Unless  other- 
wise specified  the  instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Butler 
College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is 
arranged  for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses. 
As  the  Indianapolis  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  instructors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course 
enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  course. 

Course  I.  Educational  Psychology.  Mr.  T.  Neil  Johnson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Butler  College,  during  Nor- 
mal Course  and  Summer  School  of  1910. 

Course  II.     (a)     History  of  Education, 

or   (b)     Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Mb.  T.  Neil  Johnson. 

Course  III.     English:    Language,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Allen. 

Course  IV.     United  States  History.       Professor  C.  B.  Coleman. 

Course    V.     Elementary  Mathematics:   Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Professor  E.   N.   Johnson. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH. 

Mark  Harvey  Liddell,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville    (Editor  Elizabethan   Shakspere). 

Cornelia  A.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HISTORY     AND     CIVICS. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Butler  College. 

department  of  education. 

T.  Neil  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  But- 
ler College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    NATURE    STUDY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  But- 
ler College. 
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CALENDAR. 

Thursday,  June  16 — Saturday,  July  30,  1910. 

June    16,    Thursday — Fifty-fifth    Annual    Commencement   of   But- 
ler College. 
June  20,  Monday — Registration  for  Summer  School. 
June    21,    Tuesday — Instruction   begins. 
July  29,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 
July  30,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Terms  of  There   Will   be   no  formal   examinations   for  ad- 

Admission,  mission.     Students,  both  men  and  women,  will 

be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to 
advantage.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School 
will  begin  promptly  on  June  21.  After  July  2,  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given 
to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
Summer  School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted 
a  certificate  upon  request.  Regularly  matriculated  students  of 
Butler  College  will  receive  college  credit  for  work  done  in  Sum- 
mer School. 

Fees.  The  regular  fee  will  be  $10  for  each  major  course, 

whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6  for  each  minor  course 
taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged 
an  additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to 
apparatus. 

Fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  course. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  One   general    outline    course   and   a   number   of 

Statement.  courses  in  which  particular  periods  of   Church 

History  are  considered,  are  offered.  Students  are  recommended 
to  take  as  much  work  in  General  History  as  possible  before  they 
take  any  of  the  work  in  Church  History  except  course  11.  With 
the  exception  of  this  last  course,  courses  1  and  2  in  General  His- 
tory must  precede  any  work  in  this  department. 

Courses. 

la,  lb,  lc.  Outline  of  Church  History:  This  course  will  con- 
stitute an  introduction  in  the  study  of  Church  History.  The 
aim  will  be  to  get  an  orderly,  systematic  and  connected  view 
of  the  entire  field  of  Church  History,  its  epochs  and  turning 
points,  its  leading  movements,  events  and  characters.  The 
instruction  will  be  for  the  most  part  by  lectures  and  by  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite,  two 
majors  of  college  work  in  history. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2:00. 

[2.  Ante-Nicene  Christianity:  The  origin  of  Christianity  in 
history,  the  Apostolic  age,  spread  of  the  Christian  religion, 
development  of  doctrine  and  organization,  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.  Prerequisite,  two  majors  of  college  work  in 
history.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[3.  Early  Christian  Literature:  Advanced  work  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.] 

[12.  History  of  New  Testament  Times:  A  study  o'f  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  surroundngs  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  beginning  of  Christianity.] 
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[9.  Studies  in  Christian  Biography:  A  careful  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  great  leaders  of  the  Church  and  of  religious 
movements.  The  men  considered  include  such  names  as 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Luther  and  Calvin.] 

[10.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  The  belief  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  by  theologians  and  councils;  heresies  and  their 
significance;  the  great  changes  of  Christian  thought.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[11.  History  of  Missions:  This  course  will  treat  briefly  of  the 
scriptural  basis  of  missions,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples,  of  the 
prominent  missionaries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  biography  and  to 
modern  methods  of  mission  work.] 

NEW  TESTAMENT   LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

Professor  Haul. 

General  The    Greek    Grammar    of    the    New    Testament 

Statement.  will    be    inductively   taught   upon   the   basis   of 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Thorough  as  well  as  cursory  reading 
of  the  Greek  Testament  will  be  required,  and  such  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  imparted  as 
will  enable  the  student  further  to  pursue  his  studies  systemat- 
ically. Instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and 
its  homiletical  value  will  not  be  neglected.  Some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  world  at  Christ's  coming,  of  the  literature  then  in- 
fluencing mankind,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  people,  and  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  given.  It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  teach  the  student  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
for  himself. 
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Courses  in  New  Testament. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar:  A  strictly  linguistic 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Read- 
ing of  selected  passages.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical 
Greek.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  following  courses 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  The  Synoptic  Gospels:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text  and 
careful  exegetical  study.  Winter,  9:00. 

[3.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John:  An  exegetical  study  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Winter.] 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  spe- 
cial study  of  Romans  and  of  the  great  words  which  Paul 
employs  in  this  epistle.  Spring,  9:00. 

5.  New  Testament  Theology — the  Synoptics:  A  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Should  be  preceded  by  course  2.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Fall,  10:30. 

6.  New  Testament  Theology — Paul:  A  study  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  described  in  his  epistles.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Winter,  10:30. 

7.  New  Testament  Theology — John:  A  constructive  study  of 
the  writings  of  John.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Spring,  10:30. 
[8.    Acts  of  the  Apostles.] 

[9.  New  Testament  Introduction:  A  study  of  the  authorship, 
date,  historical  setting  and  structure  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Canon.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

(.For  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  in  English,  see  p.  58.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Myrtle  Lewellyn  Taylor,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  College. 
It  is  separate  from  the  College  and  charges  its  own  fees,  which 
are  payable  in  advance.  College  credits  are  not  granted  for  work 
done,  although  a  record  is  kept  of  the  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  courses  offered  are  adapted  to  students  and  also  to 
teachers  wishing  normal  and  supervisor  work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  ultimately  to  establish  a 
school  in  design.  The  Theory  of  Design  and  Composition,  by 
Denman  W.  Ross,  is  used  as  text-book,  while  the  design  work  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  problems,  defining  the  principles  which 
govern  line,  form  and  tone. 

Each  student  registering  for  craft  is  expected  to  take  the 
course  in  design. 

Courses. 

1.  Water  colors.     Six  studies.     $6.00. 

2.  Design,  stencil  cutting,  color  printing  on  textiles,  three 
prints.   $6.00. 

3.  Pottery,  building,  moulding,  three  pieces.    $15.00. 

4.  China  Painting.  Powder  colors  used  and  the  course  in  de- 
sign required.    $6.00. 

5.  The  class  work  in  design  consists  of  a  course  in  pencil 
drawing,  charcoal  and  water  colors,  and  is  intended  for  all 
students  preparing  for  normal  course  work,  as  supervisors 
and  teachers.  It  is  also  open  to  others  wishing  practice 
with  these  mediums.  Six  drawings,  $5.00.  Materials,  $1.00 
extra. 

No  student  can  register  for  more  than  three  courses  dur- 
ing a  term. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Carl  Sputh,  Director. 

General  The    department     of     Physical     Culture     is    de- 

Statement  signed  to  promote  the  best  health  of  the  indi- 

vidual, to  enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  movements  more 
quickly  and  gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  sym- 
metry, and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  own 
body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  modern  college  gymnasium  has 
been  provided,  and  well  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and 
furnished  with  dressing  room,  lockers  and  shower  baths. 
The  gymnasium  building  is  under  the  complete  supervision  of  a 
competent  director,  or  his  assistant.  Six  terms'  work  are  required 
for  graduation,  three  of  which  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Fresh- 
man or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  Such  a  costume 
can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 


SCHOOL  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  to  establish  a  Graduate  Divin- 
ity School,  hut  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  program  of 
ministerial  instruction  at  this  time.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
endowment  of  the  institution  is  set  apart  for  the  education  of 
ministers,  and  as  the  funds  increase  additional  instructors  will 
be  appointed  and  additional  facilities  offered. 

Meanwhile,  all  courses  which  are  of  special  importance  in  min- 
isterial education  are  grouped  in  this  School.  The  degree  of  B. 
D.  will  not  be  granted  until  further  notice;  but  graduates  of 
Butler  College,  or  of  other  colleges  maintaining  the  same  re- 
quirements for  the  A.  B.  degree,  will  be  granted  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  on  the  completion  of  nine  major  courses  in  this  School, 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  College  Adviser  and  the  Dean, 
and  on  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  for  this  degree 
as  stated  on  pages  37,  38,  of  the  College  catalog. 

In  addition  to  graduate  students,  the  School  offers  its  instruc- 
tion to  mature  persons  who  desire  special  courses,  but  who  are 
unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course.  Such  special  students 
are  admitted  to  such  courses  only  as  their  previous  preparation 
may  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit.  Special  students  must 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  College  as  stated  on  page 
33  of  the  College  catalog. 

Undergraduates  are  not  encouraged  to  begin  their  ministerial 
studies  until  they  have  completed  their  work  in  the  regular 
academic  departments  of  the  College.  However,  certain  courses 
offered  by  this  School  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 
For  the  year  1910-'ll  the  following  rules  will  be  observed: 

1.  Undergraduates  may  elect  three  major  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature  in  English  at  any  time  in  their 
course. 

2.  Undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  eighteen  college 
majors  may  elect  six    major  courses    in  this   School;    but    the 
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courses  so  elected  must  not  be  from  among  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly noted  as  not  to  be  credited  to  college  students. 

3.  With  the  consent  of  the  Adviser,  undergraduates  may  reg- 
ister for  other  courses  in  this  School;  but  no  college  credit  will 
be  given  in  such  cases,  nor  will  these  additional  courses  be 
credited  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

4.  Students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  B.  D 
degree  may  present  for  that  degree  the  six  majors  elected  in 
this  School  under  rule  2,  and  also  credits  for  courses  in  charities 
and  corrections  in  the  department  of  Sociology,  and  in  philos- 
ophy of  religion  in  the  department  of  Philosophy;  but  no  more 
than  nine  majors  in  all  will  thus  be  accredited  toward  the  high- 
er degree. 

A  record  is  kept  of  all  courses  completed  in  this  School, 
whether  accredited  toward  a  degree  or  not;  and,  on  request,  a 
certificate  will  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  courses  which 
he  has  completed. 

Students  in  this  School  are  subject  to  all  regulations  as  to 
fees,  conduct,  etc.,  set  forth  in  the  College  catalog. 

For  courses  in  Sociology  and  Philosophy,  and  also  for  courses 
preliminary  to  those  offered  in  this  School,  see  announcement  of 
the  academic  departments  of  Butler  College. 

HOMILETICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Peofessob  Hall. 

General  In  this  department  instruction  will  be  given  in 

Statement.  the      preparation      and      delivery     of     sermons. 

Students  will,  in  addition  to  courses  in  Homiletics  in  the  most 
approved  text-books,  be  required  to  prepare  outlines  of  sermons. 
A  general  introduction  to  theology  and  systematic  courses  in 
Christian  doctrine  will  also  be  given. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  practical  management  of 
churches  and  pastoral  care.  The  subjects  of  city  evangelization 
and  of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  be  taught  both  in  the 
classroom  and  by  institutes  and  lectures. 
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Courses. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Theology:  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  various  departments 
of  theology;  to  define  their  nature,  mutual  relations,  aim 
and  boundary  lines;  to  show  their  respective  functions  and 
values,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  their  study,  and 
the  bibliography  of  the  subjects.  The  student  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  general  view  of  the  subjects  which  will  engage  his 
attention  as  he  passes  through  his  theological  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  so  be  the  better  prepared 
from  the  first  to  estimate  the  importance  and  relation  of 
these  studies.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Fall,  2:00. 

2.  Christian  Theology:  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  sources  and  methods 
of  the  study,  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  scriptural  material  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Last  Things. 
A  suitable  text-book  will  be  used  in  connection  with  lectures, 
and  constant  references  will  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  subjects.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Winter,  2:00. 

3.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  :  The  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons  will  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book. Analysis  and  criticism  of  masterpieces,  original  plans 
and  sermons  will  be  required,  which  will  be  criticised  by  the 
instructor.  The  study  of  pastoral  theology  will  be  conducted 
with  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  "Modern 
Methods  in  Church  Work,"  "City  Evangelization,"  "The 
Bible  School,"  etc.  The  student  will  make  investigations  of 
the  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  the  differ- 
ent denominations,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Spring,  2:00. 
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to  include  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the  average  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for  illustration  of  the 
work  outlined  below. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and 
their  work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes,  coral  reefs  and  islands,   glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults, 
dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North 
American  continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  Winter,  9:00. 

[2.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  influence  of  the  physiographic  factor 
on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  mankind.  One  hour 
daily,  with  excursions.] 


MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The   work   in  mathematics   is  arranged  with   a 

Statement.  view  to  the   interests    (1)    of  those  who  desire 

to  pursue  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of 
those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses 
are  meant  the  courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra, 
analytic    geometry,    differential    and    integral    calculus.      These 
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courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all  the  other  courses 
given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year, 
they  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may 
receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general 
student,  (2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy.  The  courses  in  mechanics  snow  the  appli- 
cation of  calculus  to  physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced theoretical  physics  and  celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however, 
recommended  that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective 
units  offered  for  entrance. 

Courses  in   Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  in- 
cluding the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
erties of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres; 
numerous   original   exercises.  Spring. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry:  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fall,  8:00. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle 
of  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method 
of  solving  numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of 
complex  numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry.   The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most 
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attention.     A  little  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.     Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field 
to  the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is 
largely  a  drill  course,  hut  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in 
so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.  Pre- 
requisite,  courses   1,   2,   3.  Fall,   11:30. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  4,  about  eight  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  four  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Winter,  11:30 

6.  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  5.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry and  mechanics.  Spring,   11:30. 

7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  many  of  which  occur  in  works  on  advanced 
physics.     Prerequisite,   course    6. 

[8.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties  of  equations,  determinants,  transformation  of 
equations,  symmetric  functions  and  the  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.] 

[9.     Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Winter.] 

[10.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  surfaces.     Prerequisite,  course  6. 

Spring.] 

11.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential  Calculus.     Prerequisite,   course   6.  Fall. 

12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus:  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imag- 
inaries,    definite    integrals,    multiple    integrals,    elliptic    in- 
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tegrals,   and  elements  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  11.  Winter. 

[13.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal 
representation,  infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic 
functions,  and  particularly  with  algebraic  functions.  Pre- 
requisite, course  12.  Winter.] 

[14.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geom- 
etry.    Prerequisite,  course  12.  Spring.] 

Courses  in   Astronomy  and    Mechanics. 

1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Requires  no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems.  Fall,  9:00. 

[2.     General  Astronomy:     Continuation  of  course  1.       Winter.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics 
will  be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.  Spring.] 

[4.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  applica- 
tion of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  par- 
ticles of  rigid  bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 

Winter.] 

[5.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Continuation  of  course  4.  Problem 
work  is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Spring.] 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics:  The  problem  of  two 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  elements  of  an  orbit.  Prerequisite,  Mechan- 
ics 4,  5.  Fall] 
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No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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ENGLISH. 

Nineteenth  Century  Poetry:  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.  The  course  has  the  purely  practical 
aim  of  quickening  native  powers  of  appreciation  for  and 
stimulating  a  renewed  interest  in  the  work  of  our  best 
poets.  The  laws  of  structure  which  English  poets  have 
unconsciously  obeyed  since  the  thirteenth  century  will  be 
formulated  into  a  clear,  definite  and  simple  system  of  pros- 
ody that  can  be  readily  assimilated  as  a  guide  to  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  poetry,  or  as  a  basis  for  the  in- 
telligible teaching  of  English  verse.  The  course  will  deal, 
by  means  of  such  a  system,  with  the  salient  characteristics 
of  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  in  their  relation  to  the  po- 
litical, scientific  and  ethical  movements  of  the  time,  and 
will  embrace  readings  and  interpretations  of  the  chief  poets 
of  the  period,  with  special  attention  to  those  named  in  the 
title.  For  the  sake  of  uniform  reference,  students  are  asked 
to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  and  the  fourth  volume  of 
Ward's  English  Poets,  in  the  recent  editions  of  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    Minor.  Professor  Liddell. 

The  Elements  of  English  Prose  Style:  The  course  will 
deal  with  the  elements  of  English  style  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  of  one  desirous  to  increase  the  range  of  his 
native  resources  of  language  expression  and  of  literary  ap- 
preciation.   Its  fundamental  criteria  will  be  those  of  modern 
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psychology  rather  than  traditional  prescriptions  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  It  will  treat  of  the  nature  and  cardinal  qual* 
ities  of  style  in  their  relation  to  clear  and  interesting  writ- 
ing; take  up  and  discuss  in  detail  the  various  adaptations  of 
our  language  material  to  these  ends;  illustrate  concretely 
from  the  practice  of  masters  such  principles  of  arrangement 
as  are  founded  upon  the  normal  development  of  English 
forms  of  thinking;  enforce  these  principles  as  the  best  prac- 
tical means  of  securing  good  English  composition  and  more 
appreciative  reading  of  English  prose.     Minor. 

Professor  Liddell. 

3.  The  History  of  English  Spelling  Forms:  The  course  will 
cover  the  history  of  written  English  from  the  Old  English 
Period  to  the  present  day;  will  deai  with  the  origin  and 
development  Of  the  letter  forms  and  punctuation  system  we 
use  in  writing  and  printing;  will  present  and  explain  the 
phonetic  representations  of  English  sounds  now  employed  in 
England  and  Germany  and  embodied  in  the  pronunciation 
forms  of  the  Oxford  Dictionary;  will  show  the  relation  of 
our  literary  spelling  to  the  sounds  of  modern  spoken  Eng- 
lish, and  will  briefly  touch  upon  the  various  efforts  to  re- 
form English  spelling  that  have  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  course  will  not  be  of- 
fered if  2  is  given.     Minor.  Professor  Liddell. 

4.  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  The  course  is  intended  to  fur- 
nish the  elements  of  rhetoric  and  to  supply  practice  in  Eng- 
lish composition.  There  will  be  daily  and  weekly  themes 
illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  construction.  This  course 
will  be  conducted  with  direct  reference  to  teachers.    Minor. 

Miss  Allen. 

HISTORY. 

1.  United  States  History:  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  in* 
dustrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of  industrial  de- 
velopment on  politics  will  be  pointed  out.     Such  subjects  as 
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the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American  industries,  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff,  westward  ex- 
pansion, internal  improvements,  and  financial  and  banking 
problems  will  receive  consideration.  A  text  will  be  used, 
supplemented  by  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports. 
Minor.  Professor  Putnam. 

CIVICS. 

The  course  deals  with  the  principles  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  national, 
state  and  local  governments,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
more  important  problems  incident  to  cities  and  to  territories 
and  dependencies.  A  text  will  be  used,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures, assigned  readings  and  reports.    Minor. 

Professor  Putnam. 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  Psychology:  A  study  of  the  actual  workings 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  deals  with  its  concrete  problems; 
the  development  of  the  various  mental  processes  through 
the  activities  of  the  school;  and  the  significance  of  the  psy- 
chological facts  and  principles  thus  discovered  for  the  work 
of  education  and  the  teaching  process. 

The  text  used  will  be  The  Psychology  of  Thinking  by 
Miller,  with  references  to  Dewey's  How  We  Think.     Minor. 

Professor  T.  Neil  Johnson. 

Principles  of  Method:  This  course  will  include  observa- 
tion in  the  city  schools  on  the  basis  of  printed  syllabi,  to- 
gether with  reports  and  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
management  and  teaching  which  are  found  to  be  embodied 
in  these  schools.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
sociological  and  psychological  principles  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  various  school  subjects;  a  detailed  study  of  different 
methods  of  conducting  recitations  with  the  different  types 
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of  lessons,  together   with  practice  in  actually  constructing 
lesson  plans  for  same. 

The  text  used  will  be  Charter's  Methods  of  Teaching, 
with  reference  to  Adam's  Exposition  and  Illustration  in 
Teaching,  and  other  books  on  method.    Minor. 

Professor  T.  Neil  Johnson. 

3.  History  of  Education:  A  review  of  the  various  types  of 
educational  practice  which  have  prevailed  at  successive  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  the  race,  considering  each  in  relation  to 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time.  We  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  function  of  education  in  social  progress  rather 
than  teaching  devices  for  to-day.  A  working  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  civilization  is  a  desirable  prerequisite.  Mon- 
roe's Brief  Course  will  be  the  text.  Courses  2  and  3  are 
offered  as  alternatives.    Minor. 

Professor  T.  Neil  Johnson. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees;  life  history  of  insects;  preparation 
of  aquaria.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  study 
of  birds,  their  nesting  habits,  migration,  economic  value; 
bird  protection;  suggestions  for  bird  study  in  schools.  Irv- 
ington  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  this  work.  Hodge's 
Nature  Study  and  Life  will  be  used  for  reference  work.  A 
laboratory  fee  of  one  dollar  will  be  charged.  Lectures,  labor- 
atory and  field  work.  The  course  will  not  be  given  for  less 
than   twenty  students.     Major.  Miss  McClellan. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  Nature  Study,  for  those  who 
have  had  course  1  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  offered  if  a 
sufficient  number  desire  it.     Minor.  Miss  McClellan. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Descriptive  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those 
wishing  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is  necessary.  In 
connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  one  or  two  nights  of 
each  week  will  he  spent  in  the  observation  and  location  of  the 
prominent  stars  and  constellations.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  Halley's  comet,  marking  its  course  among  the 
stars,  and  its  change  in  appearance  as  it  recedes  from  the 
sun.    Minor.  Professor  Elijah  N.  Johnson. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Thursday,  October  5,  1909 — Saturday,  May  21,  1910. 

FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  Butler  College. 

SECRETARY. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman. 

Will  D.  Howe,   Professor  of  English  Literature,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College. 

John  S.  Kenyon,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler  College. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Butler  College. 

Joseph  K:  Egger,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Butler  College. 

Edward  B.  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology  and 
Physical  Geography,   Shortridge  High  School. 

Bertha  Thormyer,  Teacher  of  German,  Manual  Training  High 
School. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend 
the  regular  college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either 
after  the  close  of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday. 
The  work  is  of  the  same  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  col- 
lege work.  But,  while  the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  train- 
ing in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the 
courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct  use  to  those  engaged 
in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.     Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 

for  admission  to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student, 
i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted 
to  such  work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a 
regular  student  credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply 
toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The   fee    for    a    full,    or    major,    course    for   the 

year  1909-'10  will  be  $10.00,  and  for  a  minor,  or  half,  course, 
$6.00.  The  fee  for  two  consecutive  minor  courses,  however,  will 
be  $10.00,  as  for  a  single  major.  This  is  due  upon  registration 
and  must  be  paid  before  final  enrollment  in  any  class. 

Work  Required  All  work,  unless  otherwise  stated,  satisfactorily 
and  Credits.  completed  by  regular  students  is  credited  by 
Butler  College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  Colleges.  Thus  work 
in  this  department  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as 
fully  as  work  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit 
received  for  each  course  is  indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit 
being  a  major,  which  means  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of 
classroom  work,  or  thirty  exercises  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
more  each. 
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The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts 
work  in  these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant 
principals'  and  principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  course  com- 
pleted giving  exemption  from  one  of  the  examinations  required, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  physiography  required  for  the  princi- 
pals' certificates,  for  which  credit  equal  to  a  full  college  major 
is  required. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures, 
or  engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in 
any  of  the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and 
need  not  take  examinations. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

MODERN   LANGUAGE. 

German:  A  course  in  beginning  or  in  advanced  German  will  be 
given,  provided  an  enrollment  of  fifteen  is  secured  for 
either.  Both  beginning  and  advanced  German,  however,  can 
not  be  given.     Major. 

Assistant  Professor  Egger  and  Miss  Thormyeb. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  The  Drama:  A  brief  study  of  the  English  drama  up  to  the 
Elizabethan  period  and  discussion  of  several  representative 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays,  to  be  followed  by  a  fuller 
study  of  the  modern  drama.  The  latter  will  include  plays  by 
Robertson,  Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Pinero,  Jones, 
Shaw,  Fitch,  Moody  and  others.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
will  be  given  in  a  series  of  ten  lectures  by  Professor  Kenyon, 
and  the  latter  in  a  series  of  twenty  lectures  and  discussions 
by  Professor  Howe.    Major. 

Professors  Howe  and  Kenyon. 
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English  Composition:  A  course  planned  for  practical  work 
in  writing  English.  Special  drill  in  all  the  principles  of 
composition.     Minor.  Peofessor  Howe. 

The  English  Novel:  Reading  and  class  discussion  of  repre- 
sentative English  novels  from  Austen  to  Hardy.  A  brief 
historical  introduction  will  be  followed  by  a  study  of  artistic 
qualities  of  the  novels  read.     Minor. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Modern  English  Poetry:  Study  of  various  types  of  modern 
English  poetry,  with  emphasis  on  artistic  and  esthetic  qual- 
ities with   a  view  to  appreciation.     Minor. 

Professor  Kenyon. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Government:  A  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
government  and  of  the  structure  and  operations  of  the  na- 
tional, state  and  local  governments,  in  the  light  of  existing 
social,  economic  and  political  conditions.  Municipal  and 
colonial  governments  receive  consideration.  A  text  accom- 
panies the  lecture.     Major.  Professor  Putnam. 

HISTORY. 

Outline  of  American  History:  This  will  be  a  lecture  course 
with  assigned  readings  in  either  one  text  or  in  books  re- 
served at  the  city  library  as  each  student  may  elect.  The 
word  American  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense,  to  include  both 
North  and  South  America,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
interpret  the  great  movements  common  to  English  and  Latin 
America,  such  as  discovery  and  exploration,  colonization  and 
colonial  development,  transformation  of  colonies  into  nations, 
national  development  and  expansion.     In  short,  an  attempt 
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will  be  made  to  outline  an  American  History  in  the  same 
way  as  is  done  for  Europe  in  the  familiar  works  upon  Euro- 
pean History.  The  work  will  center  chiefly  upon  the  United 
States,  but  will  include  also  reading  and  lectures  upon 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.     Major. 

Professor  Coleman. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees;  field  study  of  birds,  life  history  of 
insects;  preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  Nature  Study 
and  Life  will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit 
given  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and 
laboratory  work  done.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Major.  Miss  McClellan. 

music. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  A  practical  course  in  chord 
classification,  ear-training  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the 
course  is  open  to  others.  It  will  not  be  given  for  less  than 
fifteen  students.     Major.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1909. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Axtell,  Mary  Margaret.  Lawson,  Prank  Jones. 

Baird,  Edward  Lin.  Lee,  Charles  Otis. 

Bogert,  Elizabeth  Thomson.  Long,  Mabel  Clare. 

Brayton,  Elizabeth  Nicholson.  Manker,  Charles. 

Brown,  Lois  Stevens.  Murray,  James  Lee. 

BURKHARDT,    CARL   ALONZO.  NlX,    IRMA. 

Clarke,  Elbert  Howard.  Redding,  Herbert  Emory. 

Cooper,  Edna.  Rose,  Nathaniel  Benjamin. 

Kile,  Mercedes  Lois.  Toph,   Lucy. 

Wallace,  Roger  Wayne. 

Master  of  Arts. 

Willoughby,  William  Duckworth,  A.  B. 
Burkhart,  Claude  Merrill,  A.  B. 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

University    of    Chicago    Scholarships — Elbert    Howard    Clarke, 
Mercedes  Lois  Kile,  Irma  Nix. 

Winners  of  Addison  C.  Harris  Medals — 

First  Place  in  Oratorical  Contest — Daniel  Sommer  Robinson. 
Debating  Teams — Claris  Adams,  Clifford  Browder,  Herbert 

Robert  Hyman,  Oswald  Ryan,  Fred  E.  Shortemeier,  John 

E.  Spiegel. 
Senior  Scholarship — Robert  James  McKay. 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  Jume  16,  1910. 

Abbett,   Hugh  Wheelee Oaklandon. 

Adams,   Claris Indianapolis. 

Alexander,  Elma  Inez Fountain  City. 

Anderson,  Monta Indianapolis. 

Arbuokle,  Fred  G Indianapolis. 

Avery,  John  L Indianapolis. 

Ayres,  Vida  E Indianapolis. 

Bachman,  Irma Indianapolis. 

Badger,   Kenneth  R Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Burt Indianapolis. 

Barnett,   Carl Plainfield. 

Barnhizer,  Maude  Mae New  Augusta. 

Barr,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Batton,    Ralph North  Vernon. 

Baxter,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Baxter,    Ethel. Indianapolis. 

Bebout,  Harter Rushville. 

Bennett,   Ethel Fountain  City. 

Black,   Viola Greenfield. 

Benton,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Berry,   Carl  Raymond * Carthage. 

Bishop,   W.   Homer Russiaville. 

Blacklidge,  Allen  Thrasher Rushville. 

Blacklidge,  Ethel ,       Rushvin*. 

Blackman,  Earl  Austin ILisboi*. 

Bond,  Lora  Mae Indianapolis. 

Booe,  Genevieve Kingman. 

Boone,    Arthur Greenfield. 

Boston,  Floyd Indianapolis. 

Boston,    Maude Indianapolis. 
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Bottsford,   Marion Greenfield. 

Boyd,  Mabel Indianapolis. 

Braden,   Fannie  J Indianapolis. 

Bragg,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Branham,  Alice Indianapolis. 

Breadheft,    Jessie   Gladys ....Indianapolis. 

Browder,  Clifford  H Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Lois  Stevens Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Martha  Louise Indianapolis. 

Burkhardt,   Carl  Alonzo Tipton. 

Burkhardt,  John  Wesley Indianapolis. 

Bussell,  Borgia  Fern Morristown. 

Carney,  Nellie  May Indianapolis. 

Carson,   Conwell  Burnside Boggstown. 

Clark,  Florence  Etta Indianapolis. 

Clarke,  Ira  D Edinburg. 

Clifford,  Jeanette Indianapolis. 

Colburn,  Lulu Noblesville. 

Collins,  Hazel  Lotus Indianapolis. 

Conway,  William   Oakley Indianapolis. 

Cruse,  Glenn Zionsville. 

Crutchfield,  Lillian  Lee Indianapolis. 

Cullen,    John Indianapolis. 

Daniels,   Elvin Indianapolis. 

Dawson,  James  Madison Indianapolis. 

Davenport,  Fred Indianapolis. 

Davidson,  Bessie Indianapolis. 

Davidson,    Nona Zionsville. 

Davison,  Frank  E Brownsburg. 

Devaney,  Blanche  Orpha Indianapolis. 

DeWald,  Eva Indianapolis. 

Doremus,   Mariel Indianapolis. 

Downs,   Marie Indianapolis. 

Duden,    Margaret    Karola Indianapolis. 

Duvall,  Sylvester Indianapolis. 

Eaton,  Marie  A Indianapolis. 
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Edgington,  Genevra  Frances Boulder,  Colo. 

Empson,    Mattie Brownstown. 

Forsyth,  Haidee Indianapolis. 

Fortner,  Edith  Elizabeth New  Augusta. 

Franc,  Samuel  E Worcester,  Mass. 

Frederick,    Oscar Decker. 

Frick,  Flora  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  Harold  Conlon Indianapolis. 

Gabberts,  Holmes  Russell Vallonia. 

Gainey,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Gawne,  Katherine Indianapolis. 

Givens,  Willard  E Anderson. 

Goe,  Percy  F Indianapolis. 

Gray,  Birdie Cumberland 

Grier,  Albert Bellevue,  Pa. 

Hadley,  Clara Indianapolis. 

Hammond  Gladys  Eleen Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Henry  Adam Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Robert  Johannis Malott  Park. 

Hanna,  Mary Wilkinson. 

Hanway,  Otta Monticello. 

Hartley,  Alonzo  Albert Indianapolis. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus Springfield,  Jamaica. 

Hecker,  Sidney  Ernestine Indianapolis. 

Heinrichs,  Nelson Indianapolis. 

Hendrickson,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Hessong,  Sylvia  Eliza Broad  Ripple. 

Hiatt,   Fred  W Sheridan. 

Hibben,    Priscilla    Hazen Indianapolis. 

Higham,   Elmo    Benton Brownsville. 

Hinman,  Jack,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Holden,  Edith  Jane Rushville. 

Holden,   Teco Rushville. 

Holladay,  Clara  Elenora .-. . .  Indianapolis. 

Hoover,  Beatrice  F Bridgeport. 

Hornbrook,   Frank   I Indianapolis. 
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Howe,    Hazel    Georgiana Indianapolis. 

Hubbard,  Mary  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Hughes,    Hildred Indianapolis. 

Hunt,   Irene Indianapolis. 

Huntington,   Irene  Marguerite Cumberland. 

Hurst,  Paul  C Connersville. 

Hussey,    Lora Zionsville. 

Hyman,   Herbert  Robert Indianapolis. 

Jackson,   Joseph   Hayes Indianapolis. 

Jacobs,  Fred Bargersville. 

Johns,   Everts Indianapolis. 

Jones,    Ray   V Cromwell. 

Kantz,   Abbie Indianapolis. 

Kassebaum,  Claude Indianapolis. 

Keach,  Benjamin  H Brownstown. 

Kidwell,  Gladys El  wood. 

Kincaid,  Martha  May Indianapolis. 

Kingsbury,  Layman  Dwight Indianapolis. 

Kirkhoff,  Louis Indianapolis. 

Kirkpatrick,    Laura Indianapolis. 

Koontz,  Weeden Sidney. 

Kramer,   Ruth    Helena Indianapolis. 

Lavanchy,  Iva  Olive , Indianapolis. 

Leak,   Denie   Seattle Lizton. 

Leak,  Edith  Eliza Indianapolis. 

Leech,    Garland Indianapolis. 

Leitch,    Andrew. Kilmartin,    Ontario. 

Lett,    Harry    F Wheatland. 

Linton,  Ernest . Cumberland. 

Lloyd,   Allen   Henry. Indianapolis. 

Logan,  Leon Charleston.   111. 

Loy,  Glenn  DeWitT. Indianapolis. 

McBride,   Mary   S , Indianapolis. 

McClarnon,    Julia Greenfield. 

McCord,  Adilda Indianapolis. 

McCord,    Bertha Oaklandon. 
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McCord,    James    Edmon Indianapolis. 

McCord,  Mary  E Indianapolis. 

MacFatridge,   Mabel Atlanta. 

McCullough,  Mary  Edna Salem. 

McHatton,  Florence Indianapolis. 

McKay,  Robert  James Bellevue,  Pa. 

McKenzie,    Vernie Castleton. 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander.  . : Boston,  Mass. 

Marsh,  Chester  A Indianapolis. 

Martin,   Emma   Catherine Jamestown. 

Martindale,   Harry  Howard Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  Murray Indianapolis. 

Mathis,  Reba   Catherine Indianapolis. 

Metsker,    Glenna   Olive Broad  Ripple. 

Millholland,   Norman   Kenneth Indianapolis. 

Minturn,  Lucy  Gwendolyn Broad  Ripple. 

Mock,  Ernest  Gerald Oaklandon. 

Moffett,    George  Lee Veedersburg. 

Moffett,  Lee Indianapolis. 

Montgomery,    Mary Greenfield. 

Moore,  Aubrey  H Indianapolis. 

Mooritead,    Mildred   Gordon Indianapolis. 

Moorman,  Nell Glendeane,  Ky. 

Morris,   Hazel Bridgeport. 

Morrison,   Lewis   Wilson Indianapolis. 

Mullane,  Joseph  Wolfe Sullivan. 

Murphy,    Anna    Katharine Indianapolis. 

Navin,  Edna  Estelle Indianapolis. 

Nelson,  William  Vernor Indianapolis. 

Neuerburg,    Albert Indianapolis. 

New,    Genevieve Greenfield. 

New,    Lillian    Evelyn Greenfield. 

Newhouse,  Raymond  Leroy Oaklandon. 

Newman,  Fanny Indianapolis. 

Paddack,    Dodo Greenwood. 

Paddack,    Dorothy Greenwood. 
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Parker,  Mayne  Edmund Indianapolis. 

Patterson,   Theron   Kirke Milroy. 

Pavey,    Jesse Greenfield. 

Pavey,  Mary  Christine Greenfield. 

Payne,    Mary Greenfield. 

Peek,    Joseph    H Washington. 

Pegg,  Marie  Celestine Fountain  City. 

Pennington,  Bertha Brownsburg. 

Perry,    Maude Mattoon,  111. 

Porter,    Bernice £outhport. 

Powers,  Granville  Frank Vincennes. 

Pruitt,    Gertrude   Martha Indianapolis. 

Ragsdale,  John  Paul Indianapolis. 

Randall,  Floyd  Henry Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rarick,   William    Carl Indianapolis. 

Reade,  Emma  Grace New  Augusta. 

Record,  Mabel  Pauline Indianapolis. 

Reed,   Helen   M Indianapolis. 

Reed,    Nell Greenfield. 

Reeves,  Kate Charlottesville. 

Reidenbach,    Clarence Nineveh. 

Reinhardt,  George  Aaron Indianapolis. 

Reynolds,  Alice  Marie Indianapolis. 

Rhoades,   Helen  Edith Indianapolis. 

Richey,    Maude Thorntown. 

Roberts,  Estall  A Areola,  111. 

Robinson,  Daniel  Sommer North  Salem. 

Russell,   Maud   Muriel Indianapolis. 

Rust,   Charles  H Brownstown. 

Ryan,    Helen Indianapolis. 

Ryker,  Blanche Normada. 

Rynn,  Anna Indianapolis. 

Schleicher,   Victor Cumberland. 

Schleppey,    Bloor Indianapolis. 

Schmid,  Herbert  William Indianapolis. 

Schofield,  Mae  Emeline Indianapolis. 
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Schofield,  Reba  Evelyn Indianapolis. 

Schortemeier,   Fbed   E Indianapolis. 

Scott,  Luchjs  Lee Indianapolis. 

Seward,  Melissa ; Indianapolis. 

Silver,    Xerxes Lebanon. 

Smedley,  Forest Indianapoiis. 

Smith,  Milo  J Indianapolis. 

Smith,    Roscoe   C Indianapolis. 

Smith,    Stanley   Herbert Indianapolis. 

Smith,  William  Harold St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

Smock,    Florence Southport,  Ind. 

Sparks,  Benjamin Rushville. 

Spear,  Margaret  King Indianapolis. 

Spiegel,  John  E Indianapolis. 

Spray,   T.   Rudolph Frankfort. 

Springer,  ^George  Erbin Oaklandon. 

Staggs,  Emmett  Bruce Indianapolis. 

Staley,  Joseph  Harrison Charlottesville. 

Stebbins,    Lena   Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  George Indianapolis. 

Stewart,    Harry   Roscoe Shelby ville. 

Stiffler,  Ralph  Stewart Rushville. 

Stilz,    Ethel Indianapolis. 

Stilz,    Mary Indianapolis. 

St.  John,  Ruby  Bernice Indianapolis. 

Templeton,   Merle Southport. 

Tharp,   Harold  Bland Indianapolis. 

Thayer,  Roxana Greenfield. 

Thom,   James Lawrence. 

Thomas,   Cullen Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,  Barcus Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,    Helen Indianapolis. 

Tilson,   Agnes Greenwood. 

Townsend,  Roy  Weston Summitville. 

Trook,  Angelein Indianapolis. 

Trusty,  Clay Indianapolis. 
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Tudor,  Laura  Edwina Zionsville. 

Unger,    Wood Michigantown. 

Vance,   Charles  H Bridgeport. 

VanDolah,  Harriette  Elizabeth Dillsboro. 

VanWie,  Hazel Indianapolis. 

Van  Wirt,  J.  Purcell Johnsonville,  N.  Y. 

Ward,    Belva Indianapolis. 

Watson,  Donna  Maude Oaklandon. 

Watson,  Gaynell  Amanda Oaklandon. 

Weather,  Cecil  William Marengo. 

Weaver,  Ella  Jane Indianapolis. 

Webb,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Webber,  N.  D Boston,  Mass. 

Welling,    Corinne Indianapolis. 

West,  Myrtle  E Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Mabel Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Francis  M Markleville. 

Wilson,  Nell  Emma Clermont. 

Wilson,   Raymond   A New  Palestine. 

Wisciimeyer,  Anne  Frances Indianapolis. 

Woerner,   Albert  Charles Indianapolis. 

Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Woolling,  Frank  Freeman Indianapolis. 

Woolling,  Kenneth  K Indianapolis. 
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SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students    3 

College    Students    211 

Special   Students 22 

Teachers'  College   Study  Department 125 

Department   of   Art 30 

Teachers'  Training  Course    (1910) 36 

Summer   Session    (1909) 74 

501 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 20 

Total  number  of  Students 481 
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Admission,  Requirements  for 28 

Advanced  Standing 32 

Aid  and  Self-Support 25 

Art  Department 76 

Astronomy 68 

Athletics •. . .  18 

Biblical  Literature  in  English 57 

Biology,  Department  of 58 

Botany 60 

Calendar 3 

Catalog  of  Students 92 

Chapel  Attendance 15 

Chemistry,  Courses  in 61 
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College  Residence 22,  24 

Debates 16 

Degrees 37 

Dental  College 2 

Economics,  Courses  in 51 

Education,  Courses  in 50 

English,  Courses  in 47 

Examinations 39 

Expenses  24 

Extension  Courses 86 

Faculty 6 

French,  Courses  in 46 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Courses  in 64 

German,  Courses  in 43 

Graduate  Students 37 

Graduation,  Requirements  for. 35 

Greek,  Courses  in 41 

History,  Courses  in 56 
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History  of  the  College 12 

Homiletics,  Courses  in 71 

Latin,  Courses  in 40 

Law  School 2 

Libraries 21 

Literary  Society  and  Clubs 17 

Location  and  Buildings 19 

Mathematics,  Courses  in 65 

Mechanics,  Courses  in 68 

Ministerial  Education,  School  of 70 

Museum 20 

New  Testament,  Courses  in 74 

Normal  Course  for  Teachers 77 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Courses  in 58 

Oratorical  Contests 17 

Philosophy  and  Education,  Courses  in 49 

Physical  Culture 69 

Physics,  Courses  in 63 

Political  Science,  Courses  in 53 

Prizes 24 

Public  School  Teachers,  Training  for 87 

Registration  and  Entrance 26 

Reports 39 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in 45 

Sociology,  Courses  in 54 

Special  Students 33 

Student  Activities 16 

Summer  School 79 

Theology 75 

Tuition  Fees 24 

University  of  Indianapolis 2 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A 16 

Zoology 59 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana   Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  1VL,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior- 
All  the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the 
school  year,  and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the 
progress  of  all  sorts  of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  cat- 
alog  and  further  information,  address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. 


Indiana   Dental   College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware 
streets,  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  in- 
dicating its  worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog 
address  Indiana  Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1911 

iJune  19 Monday Registration. 

-June  20 Tuesday..... . .  ..Instruction  Begins. 

July  28,  29. .... . .  Friday,  Saturd'y. Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FALL  TERM,  1911 

Sept.  19 Tuesday ...  ..Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Sept.  20 .Wednesday Instruction  Begins. 

Oct.  11 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  23-25 Thursday-Sat . .  .Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.  5,  6 Tuesday,  Wed..  .Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Bee.  14  16 Thursday-Sat..  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Fall  Term. 

WINTER  TERM,   1912 

■Jan.  2 .Tuesday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Jan.  3 Wednesday Instruction  Begins. 

Jan.  10 ,  —  Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  7 Wednesday Founder's  Day. 

March  12, 13 Tuesday,  Wed. . .  Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

March 21-23 — .  .Thursday-Sat ..  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Winter  Term. 

SPRING  TERM,  1912 

March  28 .Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

March  29 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

April  10 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

May  13 Monday Normal  Course  for  Teachers  Begins. 

June  15,  17,  18. .  .Sat.,  Mon.,  Tue..Term  Examinations. 

June  16 Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon.  • 

June  18 .Tuesday President's  Reception. 

June  19 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class-Day  Exercises. 

June  20 .Thursday  —  . .  .Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1912 

June  24 Monday Registration. 

June  25 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

August  2,  3 Friday, Saturd'y.Examination  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

URBAN    C.    BREWER Hall 

HILTON   U.   BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER    . . Indianapolis 

SCOT   BUTLER    Indianapolis 

GEORGE    B.    DAVIS North    Salem 

FRED    DOELLER    .Columbus 

JOHN    H.    FRAZEE Rushville 

THOMAS   C.    HOWE Indianapolis 

*JOSEPH    I.    IRWIN Columbus 

WILL    G.    IRWIN Columbus 

♦PATRICK   H.    JAMESON Indianapolis 

JOHN   M.    JUDAH Indianapolis 

J.    ARTHUR   MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH   TH.  MILLER Columbus 

WINFIELD    S.    MOFFETT Indianapolis 

JAMES    B.    PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN    B.    PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL   T.   REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE    L.    REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.    T.    SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

WINFIELD    S.    MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follows: 
Hilton   U.   Brown,   ex   officio,   Scot   Butler,   Thomas   C.   Howe, 
Will  G.  Irwin,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Marshall 
T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

♦Deceased. 
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Finance  and  Auditing. 

WlNFIELD    S.   MOFFETT,  FEED    DOELLEK. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds  and  Real  Estate. 
Will  G.  Irwin,  Winfield  S.  Moffett,  George  B.  Davis. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Tii.  Miller.  Chauncy   Butler,        J.   Arthur  Meeks. 

Faculty,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio, 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,       Allan  B.  Philputt, 

Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John   M.    Judah,  Will   G.    Irwin,  Chauncy   Butler. 


Scot  Butler, 


College  Residence. 
Urban  C.  Brewer, 


Girnie  L.  Reeves. 


Endowment. 

Marshall  T.  Reeves,  John  H.  Frazee, 

Urban  C.  Brewer. 


J.  Arthur  Meeks, 


FACULTY 


THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President,     (48  South  Au- 
dubon Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages,  ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College, 
1907-'08;    President    Butler    College,    1908 . 

ALLEN  RICHARDSON   BENTON,   A.   M.,   LL.   D.,  Professor   of 

Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1849;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Northwestern  Christian  University.  1855- 
'61;  President  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1861-'6S; 
President  Alliance  College,  1869-'71;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College, 
1871;  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President  Butler 
College,    1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 

Literature,  Emeritus.       (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1870;  Student  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and 
University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana  University, 
1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  Presi- 
dent  Butler   College,    1891-1904;    1906-'07. 

*  HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,A.  B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 

Geology.     (360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investi- 
gations of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1881-&4; 
Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Freiburg, 
Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, Eureka  College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biologv  and 
Geology,  Drake  University,  1891-'92;  idem,  Butler  College, 
1892 , 

JABEZ   HALL,   A.    M.,    Professor    of    Homiletics    and    Theology 

(28  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898; 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1866-'72;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Va.,  1889-'97;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and   Theology,  Butler  College,   1897 . 


'On  leave  of  absence,  1910-'ll. 
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♦  CHRISTOPHER  BUSH   COLEMAN,  A.   B.,   B.  D.,   Professor   of 

History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Tale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1896-'97;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Professor  of  Church 
History  and  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1900-'09;  Professor  of  History,  ibid.,  1909 . 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Camp- 
bell University,  1893-1903;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03;  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, The  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,   ibid.,    1909 . 

RICHARD    BISHOP    MOORE,    B.    S.,    Professor    of    Chemistry. 

(27  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

Student,  University  College,  London,  1886-'90;  Instructor  in 
Chemistry,  Oswestry  High  School  (England),  1890-'91;  In- 
structor in  Chemistry,  Birbeck  Institute  (London),  1891-'93; 
British  Museum,  1893-'95;  The  University  of  Chicago,  1896- 
'97;  B.  S.,  ibid.,  1896;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Missouri,  1897-1905;  Student  with  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay,  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  1907-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Butler  College,   1905 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Demia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1903;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07; 
Teacher  in  public  schools,  Medina,  O.,  1892-'93;  Teacher 
of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Professor  of  English, 
Butler   College,    1906 . 

KATHARINE   MERRILL  GRAYDON,   A.   M.,   Catharine  Merrill 

Professor  of  English  Literature.      (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883; 
Instructor  in  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student, 
Radcliffe,    1885-'86;    Professor    of    Greek,    Hastings    College, 


*On  leave  of  absence,  1911-12. 
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1888-'91;  Instructor,  Oakland  High  School,  1891-'98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  Professor 
of  English,  Oahu  College,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor 
of  English   Literature,   ibid.,   1909 . 

JAMES    WILLIAM     PUTNAM,    A.     M.,    Ph.     D.,    Professor    of 

Economics  and  Political  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901 
and  1903;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois 
College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1902-'03;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-'04;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1909; 
Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  University, 
1904-'06  ;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  1906- 
'09 ;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1909 . 

GEORGE  HENRY  DANTON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902  ;  Assistant  in  Comparative  Lit- 
erature, ibid.,  1902-'03  ;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German,  Har- 
vard University,  1903-'04 ;  Ottendorfer  Fellow  (New  York  Uni- 
versity) Student,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1904-'O5;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia 
University,  1907;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for  Women, 
Western  Reserve  University,  1905-'07  ;  Acting  Assistant  Professor 
of  German,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1907-'10;  Arm- 
strong Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College, 
1910 . 

EDMUND  HOWARD  HOLLANDS,   A.   M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1899;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1900-'01;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1901 ;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Wilson  School 
for  Boys,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  1901-'03;  Graduate  Student  in 
Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1903-'05 ;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1905; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  1905- 
'06;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  1906-'07; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1907-'09;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hamilton  College,  1909-'10; 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College, 
1910 . 

GEORGE  CHARLES  EMBODY,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor 
of  Biology.     (143  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

B.  S.,  Colgate  University,  1900;  M  S,  ibid.,  1901;  Instructor 
in  Science,  Delaware  Literary  Institute,  1901-02;  Instructor 
in    Science,    Bradford    High    School,    Pennsylvania,    1902-03; 
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Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Bethel  College,  1903-06;  Uni- 
versity Scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906-07;  Acting 
Professor  of  Biology,  Randolph-Macon  College,  1907-08; 
Graduate  Student,  Cornell  University,  1908-10;  Instructor 
in  Vertebrate  Zoology,  ibid.,  1909-10;  Instructor  in  Ornith- 
ology, Summer  Session,  ibid.,  1909-10;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1910; 
Acting  Professor  of  Biology,  Butler  College,  1910-11. 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Teacher  of  Latin 
in  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  1901-'06;  Graduate 
Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1906-'10;  Acting 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  Col- 
lege,1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
ibid.,    1911 . 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial 

Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education. 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D., 
Yale  University,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906; 
Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Professor 
of  Christian  History  and  Doctrine,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Reeves  Memo- 
rial Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation, Butler  College,  1911 . 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor    of 

Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903 ;  Student  at  Rouen,  France, 
1896-'97  ;  Instructor  in  German,  High  School,  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1903-'05  ;  Head  of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire 
School,  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  1905-'07  ;  Head  of  the  French  De- 
partment, Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  1907-'09 ; 
Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-'10 ; 
A.  M.,  ibid.,  1910  ;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Butler  College,  1910 . 

JAMES  GARFIELD  RANDALL,  A.  M„  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor 

of  History. 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1904;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1907-'ll; 
Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois  College, 
1907-'08;  Assistant  in  American  History,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1908-'09;  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer  and  Fall,  1909;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  Syracuse  University,  1910-'ll;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1911;  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1911 . 
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CORNELIA  ADELLE  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 

Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Buchtel  College,  1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Philosophy  and  History,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'96; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Akron,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lock- 
land,  O.,  High  School,  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07; 
Instructor    in    English,    Butler    College,    1907 . 

ANNA  PRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01;  Fellow 
and  Instructor,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1902-'03; 
Principal,  Private  School,  Logansport,  Ind.,  1903-'06;  Joint 
Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-'10;  Instructor  in  Mod- 
ern Languages,   Butler   College,    1910-  — . 

MYRTLE  LEWELLYN  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Assistant  Indianapolis  High  School,  1893-'94;  Special  Draw- 
ing Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Indianapolis,  1895-'96;  Princi- 
pal of  Art  Department,  Greenville  College,  1897-'99;  Butler 
College,  1900 . 

CARL  BROSIUS  SPUTH,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904  ;  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Leadville,  Colorado, 
1904-'06  ;  Director  of  Social  Turnverein,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
1906-'10  ;  Instructor,  Butler  College,  1906-'07  ;  Instructor,  Normal 
College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1907-'10  ;  Director  of  Physical  Training, 
Butler  College,  1909 . 

MRS.  E.  N.  EDGINGTON,  Head  of  College  Residence. 

MARGARET  CARLISLE,  Librarian. 


Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS   C.   HOWE .* President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN    S.    KENYON Examiner 

CHRISTOPHER   B.    COLEMAN Adviser 
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Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate    Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Hall,  Hollands. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors   Kenyon,   Putnam. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Hollands,  Bruner,  Danton. 

Athletics. 

Professors  Coleman,  Moore,  and  D.  C.  Brown. 

(Alumni  member.) 

Class    Standing. 
Professors  Moore,  Johnson. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Coleman,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Allen. 

Student  Affairs. 

President  and  Professors  Putnam,  Kenyon, 
and  Miss  Katharine  Graydon. 

Library. 
Professors  Gelston,  Kenyon,  Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston  and  Secretary  Butler,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner  and  Adviser. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  tl 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  univei 
sity  purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining 
the  purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution: 

The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incoi 
poration  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build 
up,  maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
dianapolis, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of 
the  highest  class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to 
establish  in  said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  profes- 
sional education;  to  educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  without  authority  all 
writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  subsequent  there- 
to;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens 
of  Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855, 
in  the  old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what 
is  now  College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  uninterrupted 
existence,  and  from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either  through 
affiliation  or  by  act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted  profes- 
sional schools  and  carried  on  university  work.  At  the  present 
time  the  directors  have  thought  best  to  concentrate,  their  efforts 
on  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  husband- 
ing resources  and  collecting  additional  funds,  to  prepare  to  add 
departments,  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 

The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a 
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self-perpetuating  Board  of  twenty-one  directors.  In  1873  the 
Board  determined  to  remove  to  Irvington.  It  was  felt  that  a 
suburb,  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city, 
and  yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would 
afford  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence  for  students.  In  1875 
instruction  of  the  College  classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect 
to  the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the 
name  "Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  Univer- 
sity," to  designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  .in 
the  charter  that  has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  college  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and 
are  receiving  stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken 
cial  Condition,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an  ad- 
ditional endowment  of  $250,000.  This  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  a  director  of  the  corporation, 
who  offered   $100,000   provided  a   total   of  $250,000   was   secured. 
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Andrew  Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this 
endowment.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $30,000, 
and  Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College 
$12,500  toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907, 
by  an  energetic  effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indian* 
apolis,  students  in  attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution, 
The  directors  propose  to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make 
such  additions  thereto  as  may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  sat* 
isfactory  shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  in* 
vested,  yielding  an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corpora* 
tion  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, wise  and  conservative  in  all  their  views,  and  thorough 
and  prudent  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  The  demands  made  upon  an  institution  of  learning  at 
the  present  day  are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  College  is  yet 
insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  these  demands,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained 
it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  Gifts.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts 
in  the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction.  The 
sum  of  $30,000  will  endow  a  professorship  which  will  perpetually 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is 
established.  In  this  way  the  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek, 
the  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Addison 
F.  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  endowed.  The  English  department  has  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catharine  Merrill 
chair.  This  gift  to  the  College,  made  by  grateful  students  and 
friends,  is  a  memorial  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  English  literature.  Mr.  Marshall  T.  Reeves 
has  endowed  the  Reeves  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  as  a  memor* 
ial  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes. 
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Subscriptions  of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding 
of  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who 
stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and 
encouragement  of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for 
particular  departments. 

Training  of  By    action    of    the    State    Board    of    Education, 

Teachers.  Butler  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the 

school  laws  of  1907  for  all  classes  fixed  by  the  statute,  i.  e„ 
A,  B,  C. 

Religious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
A  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  reg- 
ular chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has  always  been  religious 
in  spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  vol* 
untary  organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their 
members  are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new 
students  a  very  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold 
prayer  meetings  every  week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintain- 
ing Christian  zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each 
of  these  associations  is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of 
the  Fall  term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  entering  college 
with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who  are  strangers 
in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  cultivate 
more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Stu« 
dents  not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  mem' 
bers. 

College  Paper.  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian," 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to 
give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited 
by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Students  and 
graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations,  arti- 
cles, verses,   letters  and   information. 

Debates.  It  is  customary  for  the  College  to  participate 

in  an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus 
to  foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading 
questions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1910-'ll  a  dual  debate  was  held 
between  Miami  University  and  Butler  College. 
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Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one, 

Contests.  compose  the   Indiana   State  Oratorical   Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Col- 
lege classes  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory 
by  encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Prelimi- 
nary contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative 
for  the  State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  com- 
position and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  aver- 
age award  by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  con- 
test. The  successful  contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten 
Western  States. 

In  the  year  1910-'ll  still  another  oratorical  contest  was  held  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  which  representatives  from 
Miami  University,  Ohio  State  University,  DePauw  University  and 
Butler  College  took  part. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in 

Society.  1876,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the 

College.  Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men, 
but  later  young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Lotus  Club.  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  the  bring- 
ing together  socially  of  the  young  women  in  College,  thus  en- 
couraging friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  gov- 
erned by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  re- 
Club,  ligious  work  are  associated  in  an  organization 
styled  as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when 
luncheon  is  served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  pro- 
gram rendered.  Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present 
at  these  meetings  to  address  students  on  the  various  phases  of 
church  work. 
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Dramatic  Club.  The  Dramatic  Club,  for  men  and  women,  has 
for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  college  dramatics. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in  colleges 

are  carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well- 
trained  directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training 
to  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  student  body,  to  en- 
liven the  college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop 
those  manly  qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game 
well  and  fairly  played.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track 
teams  are  supported  by  the  Athletic  Association.  There  is  a 
board  of  control  composed  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  one 
alumni  member  and  two  students. 

Irwin  field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all 
outdoor  games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts, 
to  which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any  contest,    (a)    who  is  not  carrying  at  least 

two  major  courses  during  the  term  in  which  such  contest  occurs; 
(b)  who  has  failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  two  major  courses 
during  the  preceding  term  (but  this  is  not  to  exclude  new  stu- 
dents) ;  (c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  term  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors;  or  (d)  who  enters  College 
later  than  the  third  week  of  the  term. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  Is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system 
of  interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible 
point  in  Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis 
affords  unique  advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best 
musical  entertainments  and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here 
brought  within  reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located 
at  Irvington,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached 
by  the  East  Washington  street  electric  cars.  Irvington  is  within 
the  city  limits  of  Indianapolis  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  attrac- 
tive place  for  suburban  residence.  Its  population  consists 
largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational 
inducements.  This  gives  it  a  special  character  of  cultivation 
and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  singularly  free 
from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding  college  life. 
There  are  no  drinking  saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  college  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed 
Building.  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of  135  feet  and  a 

depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms,  besides 
the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary  society  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  through- 
out by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  in  its  internal  finish 
and  arrangements  is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Science  Hall.  The  Science  hall  is  three  stories  high,  con- 
structed of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.  It  has  a  frontage 
of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet.     It  contains  six  large  recita- 
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tion  rooms,  the  museum  hall,  the  Athenaeum  hall,  and  the  chem- 
ical, physical  and  biological  laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  Some  of  the  ma- 
terials have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  con- 
tributed by  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  while  a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected 
by  the  professors  who  have  occupied  the  chairs  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  museum  contains  the  following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States, 
made  principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  0.  P.  Hay, 
when  they  were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements 
from  the  United  States. 

8.  A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own 
working  library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged  and  well 
equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 
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Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  E.  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 

Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and 
gray  brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  book- 
stack  room,  filled  with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
volumes.  The  College  library  at  present  contains  about  16,000 
volumes,  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students, 
in  addition  to  extensive  files  of  valuable  government  reports  and 
documents.  Every  year  there  are  added  by  purchase  the  latest 
and  best  works  in  the  several  departments.  The  encyclopedias, 
lexicons  and  other  works  of  reference  are  numerous,  and  repre- 
sent the  best  and  most  modern   scholarship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to 
the  College  library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now 
have  free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less 
than  160,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  con- 
taining 53,400  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to 
students,  who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications, 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
The  advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike 
to  all  classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory,  located  in  the 
Observatory.  northeast  corner  of  the  campus,  embodies  in  its 
construction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of 
the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains.  The  building  has  a 
revolving  dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view 
from  horizon  to  zenith.  The  telescope  is  ■oqnntonaiiy  mounted 
by  Fauth  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of 
declination  and  hour  circles,  and  clock-work  for  diurnal  rota- 
tion.    The  object  glass  of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the 
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firm  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons,  of  Boston.  The  focal  distance  of  the 
object  glass  is  eight  feet,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instru- 
ment ranges  from  seventy  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

College  This  attractive  and  comfortable  home  for  young 

Residence.  women  students   is  a  substantially  constructed 

brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The 
rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations 
desired.     The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  competent  maids. 

The  dining-room  service  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
College,  and  all  possible  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  meals 
wholesome  and  attractive. 

The  Head  of  the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young 
women  living  there.  She  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  of 
parents  concerning  the  progress  of  their  daughters.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower  rates 
than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a 
distance  to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irv- 
ington;  and  all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  un- 
less for  some  reason  special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted 
by  the  President;  in  all  cases  of  assignment  of  young  ladies  to 
other  homes  than  the  Residence,  the  consent  of  the  President 
must  first  be  obtained.    This  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  de- 
tailed information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Resi- 
dence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building,  built  of  red  brick  and 
limestone,  contains  a  main  exercising  hall  thirty-five  by  fifty- 
eight  feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  with  double  oak  floor 
and  high  ceiling.    There  are  bathrooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
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lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who  use 
the  gymnasium,  and  also  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours 
are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young  women. 
The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and 
the  furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are 
heated,  is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 


EXPENSES  AND  PRIZES 

The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction, 
library  and  incidentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  amount  to 
$20.00  per  term  for  three  or  for  two  subjects.  For  a  single  sub- 
ject $11.00  will  be  charged.  Students  undertaking  a  fourth 
subject  of  study  will  pay  $6.00,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee,  for 
a  major  course,  or  $3.00  for  a  minor.  In  addition  the  following  ex- 
tra charges  are  made:  Special  student,  $3.00  (except  as  provided 
on  page  34).  In  the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  to  cover 
cost  of  materials  used  and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  injured.  Fcr 
a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's, 
delay  in  registering  after  the  date  appointed  (see  College  Calen- 
dar, page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged;  the  total,  however,  is  not 
to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  registration,  after  a  registra- 
tion card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged.  For 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged;  for  the 
Master  of  Arts'  diploma,  $10.00.  Graduating  fees  must  be  paid 
before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Term  bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  In 
case  of  the  absence  of  a  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
the  term,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  term  may 
be  credited  on  a  future  term. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for 
Residence.  the   session   of   thirty-six   weeks: 

Lowest  Average                    Liberal 

Fees $  60.00  $  60.00  (with  Lab.)  $  69.00 

Room 27.00  36.00                             54.00 

Board 72.00  126.00                            126.00 

Books 10.00  1500                             20.00 

$169.00  $237.00  $269.00 

The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and 
room   are  based  on  the  rates  charged   at  the  College  Residence, 
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where  rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging 
from  $9  to  $18  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  table  board  is  fur- 
nished at  $42  per  term.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable 
in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed 
if  the  room  is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Board  bills 
for  the  term  are  payable  in  three  equal  installments.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
somewhat  higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail 
expenses  as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower 
rates,  with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportu- 
nity for  the  formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While    the   College    can    not   guarantee   employ- 

Self-Support,  ment  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its 
officers  will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students 
in  securing  profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indi- 
anapolis there  is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is 
energetic,  determined  and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  but  that 
he  can  earn  enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for 
self-support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center 
from  which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  with- 
in a  convenient  distance  which  depend  upon  student  preach- 
ing. The  College  always  has  more  calls  for  preachers  than  It 
can  supply. 

Prizes.  Prize  medals,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon. 

Addison  C.  Harris,  have  been  provided  to  be  given  to  the  orator 
and  the  debaters  representing  Butler  College  in  intercollegiate 
contests. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  its  advantages  to  the  following  classes  of 
students : 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission 
and  graduation,  see  pages  28-40.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  34.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  he  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and 
who  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
or    Master  of  Science .     (See  page  38.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  or  may  not  be  doing  academic  work 
also.     (See  page  76.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes 
held  in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may 
not  be  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  85.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profes- 
sion under  the  State  law. 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 
College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in 
the  catalog  in  alphabetical  order. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 
days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to 
12  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt 
attention  should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  exam- 
iner at  least  three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  term.  They 
will  then  receive,  on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the 
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credits  granted.  On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they 
will  be  assigned  to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once 
to  the  adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registra- 
tion, unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $1.00. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not 
less  than  thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  hours  of  recita- 
tion per  week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units 
are  credited  except  as  here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required 
for  entrance  to  Freshman  class.  Of  this  number  5y2  are  defi- 
nitely prescribed,  5  are  to  be  chosen  from  certain  specified 
groups,  and  iy2  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of 
high  schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does 
not  excuse  them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments which  are  not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These 
high  school  credits  are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the 
amounts  named  in  Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate 
will  be  admitted  who  presents  less  than  eleven  units  in  the  sub- 
jects named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  ex- 
aminer statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be 
granted.  If  these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter, 
he  may  do  so  provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those 
subjects  after  the  completion  of  seven  college  majors  in  a  man- 
ner to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  entrance 
credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  mean  time,  reserves  the  right  to 
modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  possible  entrance 
credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should 
present  specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not 
simply  diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.     When  prepara- 
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tory  work  has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  cer- 
tificates must  be  presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the 
last  one  attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application.  Certificates,  upon  which  entrance  credits 
are  to  he  granted,  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
in  which  the  work  was  done.  They  should  contain  detailed  state- 
ments not  only  of  the  time  spent  in  each  subject — but  also  of 
the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four  books  of  Caesar),  in- 
cluding the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in  science  in  addition 
to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English    3      units. 

Mathematics    2V2  units. 

Foreign  Language   (from  Group  I) 3      units. 

History    (from  Group  II) 1      unit. 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1      unit. 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV.. 4^  units. 

Total    15      units. 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the 
usual  three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric  and 
literature,  as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  pre- 
sent a  fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an 
elective.     (See  Group  IV  below.) 

T\e  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2y2  units,  as  above)  in- 
cludes algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equa- 
tions (V2  unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who 
offer  more  than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may 
receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 
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Group  I. 
Foreign  Language. 

Latin  1.      Beginning  course  and  Caesar,  4 

books    2  units. 

Latin  2.  Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4 
orations      and      Vergil,      2 

books    1  unit. 

Latin  3.      Vergil,  5  books 1  unit. 

Latin  4.       Tacitus    y2  unit. 

Latin  5.      Livy    y2  unit. 

Greek  1.  Beginning  course  and  Anaba- 
sis,  Book   1 1  unit. 

Greek  2.  Anabasis  II — IV,  with  prose 
composition,     and     Homer's 

Iliad,  Books  I— II 1  unit. 

Greek  3.  Plato,  Herodotus,  or  equiva- 
lent  authors    1  unit. 

German  1.  Beginning    course    . .  1  unit. 

German  2.  Second   year    1  unit. 

German  3.  Third  year  1  unit. 

French  1.     Beginning    course 1  unit. 

French  2.    Second    year    1  unit. 

French  3.    Third  year   1  unit. 

Spanish  1.  Beginning   course 1  unit. 

Note. — At  least  three  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group, 
and  at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  language. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  offered  for  entrance  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  requirement  of  three  units,  the  candidate 
will  be  excused  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in 
College. 

Group  II. 

History  and  Civics. 

General  History   1  unit. 

Ancient    History    y2  or    1  unit. 

Medieval    History    y2  or     1  unit. 

Modern    History    y2  or    1  unit. 

English    History    y2  unit. 

United    States    History y2  or    1  unit. 

Civics    Vz  unit. 

Economics    xk  unit. 
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Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  one  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Group  III. 
Natural   Science. 

Physics    1  unit. 

Chemistry    1  unit. 

Botany  y2  or  1  unit. 

Zoology   i£  or  1  unit. 

General  Biology l  unit. 

Physiology    y2  unit. 

Physical   Geography    y2  unit. 

Geology    y2  unit. 

Astronomy    y2,  unit. 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Unclassified. 

English  4.  (First  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English).   y2  unit. 
English  5.  (Second  half  of  fourth  year 

High  School  English).   y2  unit. 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry   y2  unit. 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry    y2  unit. 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra  y2  unit. 

Commercial    Geography    y2  unit. 

Mechanical   Drawing    y2  or     1  unit. 

Free-hand    Drawing    y2  or    1  unit. 

Not  more  than  one  unit  of  Drawing  will  be  accepted. 
Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  en- 
trance, but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  41A  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  sub- 

Students,  jects,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  de- 

ficiencies, those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  pre- 
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cedenco  being  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be 
offered  in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses 
which  may  be  offered  for  entrance,  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
In  this  case,  2  majors  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equiva- 
lent to  1  unit  of  preparatory  work.  But  Greek  1,  2,  3;  German 
1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  and  three  majors  of  natural  science,  unless 
a  unit  of  natural  science  shall  have  been  offered  on  admission, 
will  be  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  3  majors  for  1  unit  of  en- 
trance work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects 
in  which  the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may 
be  made  up  under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indi- 
anapolis. They  must  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matricu- 
lation in  Butler. 

Special  On   account   of   the    development   of   good    high 

Announcement,  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis- 
continued  its  preparatory  department, 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  sec- 

Standing,  ondary  schools,  and  presenting  credits  in  excess 

of  those  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements,  may,  in 
certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  for  the  work  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  in  it;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty, 
such  students  may  receive  college  credit  for  this  work  on  the 
completion  of  at  least  seven  college  majors  in  a  manner  to 
satisfy  the  faculty  that  they  are  entitled  to  such  credit.  The 
following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more 
than  two  college  majors.  (A  major  is  a  five-hour  course  for 
twelve  weeks.) 

2.  Where  three  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 
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3.  Where  four  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been 
presented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  ad- 
ditional work  in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  nine  college  majors  will  in  any 
case  be  credited  on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other 
secondary  school,  even  in  cases  where  "postgraduate"  high  school 
work  has  been  done. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English 2  majors.  Mathematics    ....3  majors. 

Latin    4  majors.  Physics     2  majors. 

Greek    4  majors.  Chemistry    2  majors. 

German    6  majors.  Botany    2  majors. 

French    6  majors.  History    2  majors. 

Spanish    2  majors. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may 
receive  advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  officially  signed 
statements  of  the  work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements 
must  include:  (a)  A  statement  of  the  work  which  was  done  in 
satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements.  This  statement  must 
come  directly  from  the  school  where  the  preparatory  work  was 
done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits  that 
have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects 
studied,  ground  covered,  number  of  weeks  and  number  of  hours 
of  recitation  per  week.  In  the  case  of  students  coming  from 
colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  are  less  than  those  of 
Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number  of  college  credits  will  be  ap- 
plied to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  for- 
ward their  statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for 
entrance.  No  student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  ex- 
cept upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 
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Special  A  person,  not  a   candidate   for  a  degree,  may 

Students.  be  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to 

pursue  a  special  course  of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  re- 
ceived the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  pro- 
poses to  take  and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  cer- 
tificate of  age  must  accompany  the  application  for  admission  as 
a  special  student. 

2.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  special  students,  and  no  applicant  for  a  special  course 
will  be  admitted  unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed 
to  become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
regular  students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work 
performed,  and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privi- 
leges if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements 
for  graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general 
culture,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college 
course,  with  an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of 
the  student's  natural  interest,  and  preparation  for  university  and 
professional  study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is 
four  years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  in 
dustry  can  complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  28  sg.),  there 
are  required  for  graduation  thirty-six  majors  of  class  instruction 
and  two  majors  of  physical  culture. 

A  major  is  the  equivalent  of  five  hours'  classroom  work  each 
week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Where  laboratory  work  is  car- 
ried on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to 
one  hour  in  the  classroom.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses,  where  much  private  work  may  profitably  be  laid  out  for 
Khe  student,  the  number  of  hours  each  week  which  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  major,  may  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  A  minor 
is  a  course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of 
three  majors  each  term.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  three 
major  courses  without  the  special  consent  of  the  committee  on 
special  studies  given  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  If  a 
student's  average  grade  for  the  term  next  preceding  shall  have 
been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  fake  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
four  majors.  But  in  no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this  amount 
during  any  one  term.  A  fee  of  $6.00  will  be  charged  for  an  addi- 
tional major  course,  or  of  $3.00  for  each  additional  minor  course 
in  excess  of  three  majors.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
courses  in  physical  training.     In  any  case,  the  courses  chosen 
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must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all  work,  to  receive 
credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  college  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects. —  (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  work  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  nine  majors  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every 
additional  language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  three  majors  may 
be  deducted  from  the  nine  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student 
who  presents  four  units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  six 
majors  in  college.  One  who  presents  five  units  will  take  three 
majors.  One  who  presents  six  units  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  col- 
lege (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at 
least  three  years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical 
science  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  three  majors  in  a 
laboratory  science  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  six  majors  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
must  begin  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  nine  major  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  twelve  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter 
case,  six  majors  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  re- 
mainder in  subjects  approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  twelve  majors  may  be  taken  in  any  one  de- 
partment. During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  one  major 
course  each  term  may  be  taken  in  one  department. 
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4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  re- 
quirements) v>  ill  have  the  value  of  one  minor  each  to  students 
who  are  credited  with  26  majors:  Latin  1,  2,  3;  Greek  1,  2, 
3;  German  1,  2,  3;  French  1,  2,  3;  English  1,  2,  3;  Mathematics  1, 
2,  3. 

5.  Not  more  than  six  majors  may  be  credited  from  the 
courses  offered  by  the  Divinity  School,  and  the  student  may  not 
offer  those  courses  which  are  indicated  as  not  to  be  credited 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  But  three  majors  in  Biblical  Literature 
in  English  may  be  offered  in  addition  to  these  six.  Students  pre- 
senting advanced  theological  credits  from  other  institutions  will 
be  similarly  restricted  as  to  amount  and  character  of  work  to 
be  accepted. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restric- 
tions and  prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular 
courses  he  wishes  to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  con- 
sultation with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to 
take  at  least  the  last  nine  major  courses  in  residence  at  this  Col- 
lege before  receiving  the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  require- 
ments as  here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see 
page  24),  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  eighteen  majors  must 
be  offered  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as 
a  natural  science.  The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a 
natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken 
in  the  preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two 
years  must  be  in  German  and  two  in  French.    Candidates  for  this 
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degree  who  offer  three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer 
only  two  years  in  each  language.  „fl.hp1or 

in  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree .of  B  ■ 
ot  Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

r>     ,„atfl  The  College    confers  the    degree    of  Master  of 

St"     n  Ir  s   on   applicants   holding   the    correspond^ 

guaranteed  at  the  end  of  any  definite  period  of  work.    It  xs  con 

thes1S  must  be  ,n  th    hands  of  ^  ^^  u  to  fce 

rie"     Th     w  rh ^candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
n  a  "consist  Ta,   of  subjects  especially    assigned    * ,  —al 
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work.  No  required  undergraduate  courses,  and  none  of  the 
courses  specified  in  Rule  5,  page  36,  will  be  credited  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  term  exam- 
inations, the  candidate's  qualifications  for  the  degree  are  tested 
by  an  oral  examination  in  the  work  which  he  has  taken. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  com- 
plete nine  majors  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics. 
These  nine  majors  must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  depart- 
ments, at  least  six  majors  in  one  and  three  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. A  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  ful- 
filling the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall 
oe  allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  grad- 
uate course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work 
before  the  close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate 
work  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bache- 
lor's degree.  Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations regarding  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergrad- 
uate students.  In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  faculty  committee  on  graduate  work,  and  to  this 
committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 
A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis  upon  the  regulation  paper  must 
be  deposited  in  the  library,  and  the  graduation  fee  paid  (see 
page  24),  before  the  degree  will  be  granted. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  the  same  order  as  the  regular  rec- 
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itations.  Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pursued  during  the 
quarter.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must  make  such 
failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive  credit 
for  the  course.  Absence  from  examinations  counts  as  failure. 
A  student  taking  an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  ap- 
pointed for  his  class  must  first  pay  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  library  fund,  the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

Quarterly  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  quarterly  exami- 

Reports.  nations,  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  profi- 

ciency of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or 
guardian,  who  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful 
attention,  or  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any  failure  to  receive  it. 
These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  pass- 
ing grade;   and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  term  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will  in- 
dicate, also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  require- 
ments and  prescribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  credits 
toward  graduation  due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

Class  exercises  are  daily,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  statement  of  courses. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

All  courses  are  majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1911-'12. 


LATIN, 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  In   the   Latin    work    of    the    first    college  year 

Statement.  (courses  1,  2,  3)   the  especial  aim  is  to  develop 

the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much 
insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral  reading,  as  well  as 
upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses, 
which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one  another, 
seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Roman  literature  for 
its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

1.  Livy:  Books  I  and  XXI.  Selections  from  other  books. 
Special  study  of  the  regal  period  of  Roman  history.  Gram- 
matical review.     Sight  translation.  Fall,  11:30. 

2.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  Illustrative  passages 
from  other  writings  of  Tacitus.  These  works  are  read  with 
detailed  reference  to  their  historical  and  literary  value. 

Winter,  11:30. 
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3.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Intensive  study  of  specimen 
odes.  Rapid  translation  of  other  poems.  Analysis  of  the 
versification.    Oral  reading.     Literary  criticism. 

Spring,  11:30. 

4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Designed  to  complete  the 
study  of  Horace  begun  in  course  3.  Fall,  10:30. 

5a.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Propertius  :  Aims  and  methods  as 
in  course  3.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Winter,  10:30. 

b.  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Winter,  10 :30. 
Students  taking  5a  must  also  take  5b,  counting  both  (a  and 

b)   as  one  major. 
But  5b  is  open  to  students  who  have  not  had  Latin  and  counts 
as  a  minor. 

6.  Plautus:  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  Sight  translation  from 
other  plays.     Oral  reading.  Spring,  10:30. 

7.  Lucretius:  De  Rerum  Natura.  Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  passages.  Collateral  study  of  Epicureanism  and  re- 
lated philosophical  systems  among  the  Romans.      Fall,  9:00. 

8.  Cicero:  De  Natura  Deorum.  Designed  to  continue  the 
study  of  Roman  philosophical  writing  begun  in  course  7. 

Winter,  9:00. 

9.  Teachers'  Course.  Brief  survey  of  Latin  grammar  with 
reference  to  teaching.  Discussion  of  other  matters  relating 
to  secondary  school  instruction.  Spring,  9  :00. 

GREEK. 

Acting  Professor  Gelston  (in  charge). 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to 

Statement.  work  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own 

sake  and  toward  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original 
sources.    In  the  elementary  course  the  instructor  gives  particular 
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attention  to  the 'needs  of  beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover  rap- 
idly as  college  students  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more 
extended  period  in  preparatory  schools.  The  advanced  courses 
are  designed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement  one 
another. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  any  one  of  them  is  desired. 

For  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek,  or  the  New  Testament.  White's  First 
Greek  Book.    Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.  Selections  from 
other  dialogues.  Greek  syntax  and  prose  composition.  Sight 
reading  in  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  Fall,  9:00. 

5.  Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory:  Selected  orations  of 
Lysias.     Sight  translation.  Winter,  9:00. 

6.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Prome- 
theus Bound  of  Aeschylus  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taur- 
ians  of  Euripides.  Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and 
presentation  of  the  dramas.  Spring,  9:00. 

7.  Homer:  Selected  books  of  the  Iliad.  Object,  genuine  liter- 
ary appreciation  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Special  reference 
to  Mycenaean  archeology  and  the  Homeric  question. 

Fall,  8:00. 

8.  Lucian:  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  Peregrinus. 
Sight  translation  of  representative  dialogues  with  a  view  to 
gaining  as  comprehensive  a  view  as  possible  of  Lucian's 
writings.  Winter,  8:00. 
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9.     Aeschylus:    The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas. 

Spring,  8:00. 

[10.  Modern  Greek:  Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

11.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  transla- 
tion. Lectures  by  the  instructor.  Reports  on  assigned 
topics  by  members  of  the  class. 

Spring,  11:30  (provisional.) 


GERMAN. 

Professor  Danton. 
Miss   Weaver. 

General  The   College   Library   has   a    small    but  well- 

Statement,  chosen  collection  of  German  books,  including 

a  complete  set  of  Kuerschner's  Deutsche  National-Literatur. 
These  books,  supplemented  by  the  excellent  collections  of  the  In- 
dianapolis City  Library,  which  has  a  uniformly  generous  policy 
toward  the  buying  of  German  works,  make  possible  a  very  sat- 
isfactory study  of  German  literature. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college 
students.  The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  subordinated  to 
a  more  direct  method  of  acquiring  a  command  of  the  spoken 
and  written  idiom.  As  far  as  possible,  German  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  class  from  the  beginning.  A  number  of  easy 
texts  are  read.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  2  :00. 
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5,  6.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  a  unit,  but  the  courses 
may  be  taken  individually  for  credit.  Grammatical  review. 
Easy  texts  are  read  as  the  basis  of  conversation  and  free 
composition.  The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  to 
understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  English 
medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  preparing 
students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in  taking 
down  simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic  vo- 
cabulary of  important  root  words,  as  well  as  to  understand 
simple  spoken  German.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8  :00. 

RAriD  Reading  of  Modern  Texts  :  Review  of  accidence,  free 
composition.  Study  of  synonyms.  In  1910-'ll  the  texts  were 
selected  largely  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  student  an  insight 
into  German  peasant  life.  Fall.] 

[8b.  General  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  German  classic 
writers.    The  course  will  not  be  historical  but  interpretative. 

Winter.  ] 

[9b.  The  work  of  8b  continued.  There  will  be  a  larger  number 
of  lectures  and  the  relations  of  the  classic  movement  to  other 
literary  movements  will  be  discussed.  Some  works  from  the 
Storm  and  Stress  and  the  Romantic  School  will  be  read. 

Spring.] 

10.  The  Modern  German  Novel  :  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
read  a  large  amount  of  modern  and  contemporary  prose  fic- 
tion and  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  taste  for  good  reading 
rather  than  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  novel,  though 
this  will  not  be  neglected.  Fall,  10:30. 

11.  The  Modern  and  Contemporary  Drama  :  The  principles  of 
dramatic  criticism.  The  course  will  begin  with  the  rise  of 
the  naturalistic  drama  and  will  include  some  discussion  of 
Ibsen.  Winter,  10:30. 
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12.  Heine  :  The  works  will  be  studied  in  detail  and  the  relation 
to  Young  Germany  worked  out.  In  connection  with  this 
course  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  theory  of  the  lyric 
and  a  large  amount  of  lyric  poetry  will  be  read. 

Spring,  10:30. 

In  1910-'ll  the  following  courses  were  given: 

8a.  A  Rapid  Survey  of  Schiller's  Life  and  Works  :  Discussions, 
informal  lectures,  outside  reading.  The  main  emphasis  was 
on  Schiller  as  a  dramatist,  but  a  number  of  the  important 
lyrics  were  read.  Winter,  11 :30. 

9a.  Goethe's  Works  (with  the  exception  of  Faust)  as  contained 
in  the  six  volume  edition  of  the  Goethe  Society  were  read 
and  discussed.  The  course  was  interpretative  and  not  bio- 
graphical. Spring,   11:30. 

[13.  Kleist:  All  the  dramas  were  discussed  in  class.  The  novels 
and  political  prose  were  read  outside.  Lectures,  discussions, 
reports  and  one  formal  paper.  Fall.] 

[14.  Grillparzer:  The  entire  emphasis  was  on  Grillparzer  as 
dramatist.  Winter.] 

[15.  Hebbel:  Plays  and  theory  of  dramatic  art.  The  develop- 
ment of  realism.  Spring.] 

ROMANCE    LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

General  In  French  a  course  extending  over  three  years 

Statement.  is  offered,  and  the  work  is  intended  primarily 

for  college  students  already  trained  to  college  study.  However, 
for  the  third  year  French  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years' 
work  in  French. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous.    All  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit. 
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To  students  credited  with  26  or  more  majors,  courses  1,  2.  3 
will  have  the  value  of  only  one  minor  each. 

Courses  in  French. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Course  (continuous)  :  This  course  consists 
of  the  study  of  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of 
modern  French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts 
from  French  historians.  There  is  constant  practice  through- 
out the  year  in  pronunciation  and  in  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms 
are  learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9  :00. 

4a,  5a,  6a.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability  to  read 
modern  French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appreciation. 
The  best  poetry,  plays  and  novels  of  the  more  recent  French 
masters  will  be  read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed — 
Chateaubriand,  de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Dumas  (pere  and  fils), 
Gautier,  Balzac,  Sand,  A.  Daudet,  Augier,  Coppee,  Maupassant 
and  Loti.  The  course  emphasizes  the  development  in  the 
student,  through  analysis  of  French  style,  treatment  and 
character,  of  a  sound  literary  appreciation.  The  history  of 
French  literature  will  be  given  in  outline.  The  use  of  spoken 
French  in  the  classroom  is  increased.    Three  hours  weekly. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 

4b,  5b,  6b.  This  is  a  course  in  prose  composition  and  oral  expres- 
sion and  should  be  taken  with  4a,  but  may  be  taken  alone. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  or  of  foreign 
travel.  The  students  of  the  class  will  correspond  with  stu- 
dents in  France  who  are  studying  English.  Two  hours 
weekly.     Minor.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring.  8:00. 

7,  8,  9.  The  Novel  :  In  this  course  the  relation  of  the  novel  to 
the  old  French  epic  is  considered  first  and  the  class  reads,  in 
part,  the  translation  into  modern  French  of  the  Chanson  de 
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Roland.  The  plots  of  several  of  the  other  old  epics  and  al- 
legories are  discussed,  the  Fabliaux,  Roman  de  Renard, 
Heptameron,  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  and  the  significance 
of  d'Urfe's  "L'Astree."  In  or  out  of  the  classroom  the  class 
reads  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  Telemaque,  novels  by  LeSage, 
Marivaux  and  Prevost,  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  Paul  et  Virginie, 
and  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Reports  on  col- 
lateral reading  treating  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  authors 
are  required.  The  text  book  of  this  course  is  Morrillot's 
"Le  Roman  en  France  depuis  1610."  The  course  alternates 
with  course  10,  11,  12.    Three  hours  weekly. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

10,11,12.  The  Drama:  Twelve  representative  French  dramas  are 
read,  as  follows:  Le  Cid,  Les  Femmes  savantes,  Le  Tartuffe, 
Athalie,  Zaire,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  Hernani  or  Ruy  Bias, 
La  Question  d' Argent,  La  Bataille  des  Dames  or  Denise,  Le 
Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,  l'Aiglon.  Others  are  read  outside 
the  classroom  upon  which  reports  are  required.  The  class 
does  considerable  collateral  reading  which  treats  of  the 
authors  and  their  times.  There  are  lectures  (in  French) 
which  trace  from  its  beginnings  the  development  of  the 
French  drama.     Provisional. 

[13, 14,15.  This  is  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  litera- 
ture.    Prerequisite,  courses  7,  8,  9  or  10,  11,  12.] 

Course  in  Spanish. 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  both  for  literary  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
student  is  well  drilled  in  the  main  principles  of  grammar, 
and  is  given  considerable  practice  in  writing  Spanish.  Only 
standard  works  will  be  read.  Five  hours  weekly.  (Pro- 
visional.) 
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ENGLISH. 


Peofessob   Ken  yon. 

Miss  Geaydon. 

Miss  Allen. 

General  The     Department    of    English     contemplates    a 

Statement.  three-fold  object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  litera- 
ture. 

Courses. 

la,  2a,  3a.  Feeshman  English:  English  Literature  and  Compo- 
sition; a  general  survey  of  English  literature,  together  with 
daily  and  fortnightly  themes.     Three  majors. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

lb,  2b,  3b.    Feeshman  English:     Second  division. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

10,  11,  12.  The  Histoey  of  the  English  Language  and  of 
Eaely  English  Liteeatuee:  Some  of  the  aims  of  this  course 
are  to  provide  for  the  discipline  and  culture  long  recognized 
in  the  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own;  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  idiom  and  of  the  logical  relations  and  powers  of  Eng- 
lish indispensable  to  any  first-hand  appreciation  of  the  great 
writers;  to  acquire  historical  perspective  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature;  and  to  gain  some  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  great  early  masterpieces.  The  readings  are  selected  to 
illustrate  lectures  throughout  the  year  on  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  various  types  of  English  literature. 
The  first  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English 
grammar  and  to  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  with  study  of 
metre  and  style;  the  second  and  third  terms  to  a  study  of 
Chaucer  and  other  Middle  English  writers.  In  1911-'12  many 
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authors  will  be  read  in  recently  available  modernized  texts. 
Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  especially  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  expected  to  take  this 
course.     Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 

17.  Shakespeare  :  A  careful  reading  of  selected  plays,  with  at- 
tention to  anything  that  bears  on  their  interpretation.  This 
course  alternates  with  18,  and  both  may  be  taken,  as  differ- 
ent plays  are  read  in   each  course.     Prerequisite,   English 

1,  2,  3.     17  or  18  is  prerequisite  to  15. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9:00. 

15.     Shakespeare:     A  sequel  to  course  17,  with  a  more  rapid 
study  of  several  plays. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Winter,  9 :00. 

14.     The  English  Novel:    This  course  is  a  study  of  representa- 
tive Nineteenth  Century  novels.     Prerequisite,  four  majors 
in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Spring,  9:00. 

[13.  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose:  This  course  consists 
of  a  study  of  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  from  Lyly 
to  the  present  time.  Attention  will  be  given  both  to  style 
and  subject  matter.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

[16.     Selections    from    Nineteenth    Century    Literature:      A 
study,    as   minute   as   time   allows,    of   important  pieces   of 
prose   and   poetry   from   Wordsworth   to   the   present  time. 
Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

4,  5,  6.  American  Literature:  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open 
each  term  to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1, 

2,  3  or  the  equivalent. 

Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 
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[7,  8,  9.  The  English  Drama  :  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.  The  English  Drama  is  studied  as  an 
expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without 
neglect  of  its  characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature. 
Lectures  and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor, 
while  an  intensive  study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the 
student.  Prerequisite,  five  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9  :00] 

[20.  The  Development  of  the  Essay:  Lectures,  historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  representa- 
tive essays  are  made.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  10:30.] 


Fall,  9 :00. 
v  Winter,  9 :00. 

Spring,  9:00. 

Courses  21,  22,  23  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and  the 
development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism  is  made 
of  selected  poems. 

Prerequisite,  six  majors  of  English. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Hollands. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is 

Statement.  to   put  the  student  in   possession  of  a  way  of 

looking  at  things  which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own 
experience,  and  the  larger  problems  which  enter  into  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  time.     The  historical  method  is  followed,  and 


21. 

Browning. 

Miss  Graydon, 

22. 

Browning. 

Miss  Graydon, 

23. 

Tennyson. 

Miss  Graydon. 
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actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required,  so  far  as  is 
feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 

The  courses  in  Education  will  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  when  that  department  is  organized. 

Courses  in   Philosophy. 

1.  Psychology:  An  elementary  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 
Prerequisite,  nine  college  majors.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  pro- 
vided. Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Ethics  :  The  nature,  presuppositions  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  morality.  Spring,  10:30. 

[4.  Philosophy  of  Religion  :  In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to 
study  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  common  to  phi- 
losophy and  religion.    Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1,  2,  3,  5,  6.] 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy  :  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time,  in  its  relation 
to  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  various  periods. 

Fall,  Winter,  8:00. 

[7.  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  The  more 
important  social,  literary  and  philosophical  tendencies  will 
be  examined  in  an  untechnical  way.    Lectures  and  reports. 

Spring.] 

8.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An  un- 
technical study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  idea  among  the  Greeks  to  modern 
times,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  recent  modifications  and 
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applications,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ultimate  theory  of  the 
world.  Spring,  8:00. 

t'9.     Plato  :     Reading   and    discussion    of    the    more    important 
Platonic  dialogues.] 

{10.  The  Empiricists  :    Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume.] 

til.  Rationalism  :     Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz.] 

tl2.     Kant  and  the  German  Idealists.] 

Courses   in    Education. 

Prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  Education,  nine  college  majors. 
The  order  of  courses  may  be  changed  if  it  seems  desirable. 

1.  History  of  Educational  Institutions.  Fall,  3  :00. 

2.  Principles   op   Education.  Winter,   3:00. 

3.  Principles  of  Education  (continued).  Spring,  3:00. 
14.  Genetic  Psychology.  Fall.] 
t5.  Educational  Methods.  Winter.! 
t6.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  Spring.] 
17.  Educational  Psychology.  Fall.] 
t8.  School  Administration.  Winter.] 
t9.  History  of  Educational  Theory,  Spring.] 
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ECONOMICS   AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

Pkofessob  Putnam. 

General  The  introductory  courses  in  this  department  are 

Statement.  given  every  year.     The  advanced  courses  alter- 

nate and  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents. First,  those  preparing  for  commercial  or  financial  careers 
or  for  the  public  service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  allied  subjects. 
The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses    in    Economics. 

1.  Economics  :     A  thorough .  introduction   is  given  to  the  sub-    ; 
ject.    A  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  compare  the  views  of  various  authorities  on  the 
more  important  topics.     Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college 
majors.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  Money  and  Banking:  The  main  interest  in  this  course  will 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  currency  (coin,  note  and  de- 
posit). The  various  experiments  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  leading  theories  of  money. 
The  main  features  of  the  banking  system,  the  influence  of 
banks  on  speculation,  their  management  in  financial  crises, 
dangers  and  safeguards  will  be  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  Winter,  9:00. 

3.  Public  Finance  :  Taxation  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
this  course.  Leading  theories  of  taxation,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  various  countries,  and  the  national,  State  and  local 
systems  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined.  A  less 
minute  study  will  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  public  debts 
and  financial  administration.     Prerequisite,  course  1. 

Spring,  9:00.   ; 
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[4.  Economic  History  :  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college  majors.  Fall.] 

5.  Transportation  :  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  water- 
ways, and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  postal 
services.  The  greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  Is 
given  to  the  problems  of  railway  transportation,  including 
financing,  consolidation,  rate-making  and  regulation.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Fall,  10 :30. 

6.  Problems  of  Labor:  A  study  of  the  special  problems  and 
interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  poli- 
cies of  trades-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion.   Prerequisite,  course  1.  Spring,  11 :30. 

[7.  Commerce  :  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  commerce, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  com- 
merce; the  mechanism  of  commerce,  such  as  railways,  banks, 
etc.;  the  character  of  international  trade;  tariff  and  colonial 
policies.    Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[8.  Corporations  and  Corporation  Finance:  A  study  of  the 
growth  of  large  industries  and  the  place  and  nature  of  pub- 
lic service  and  industrial  corporations  and  trusts  in  modern 
industrial  society.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  financing  such  enterprises,  to  the  character  of  their 
securities,  and  to  their  industrial  effects.] 

11,  12.  Advanced  Economics:  A  detailed  study  of  economic 
theory.  Value  and  Distribution  will  be  the  subjects  taken  up. 
The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily 
passed  course  1.  The  course  will  continue  through  two 
terms  and  only  those  completing  both  terms'  work  will  re- 
ceive credit.  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 
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Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

[1.  American  Politics  :  A  study  of  the  national,  State  and  lo- 
cal political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
seven  college  majors.  Fall.) 

[2.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative 
study  of  the  charters  and  practical  workings  of  the  munici- 
palities of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Glas- 
gow, Birmingham,  Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Berlin.  Particular  attention  will  he  paid  problems  in  or- 
ganization and  administration  and  to  methods  of  control  of 
public' works.    Prerequisite,  course  1.  Spring.] 

[3.  Government  of  Dependencies  :  An  examination  of  impor- 
tant systems  of  colonial  and  territorial  government,  such  as 
those  found  in  American  territories,  the  British  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  and  various  .colonies  inhabited  by  inferior 
races.     Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[4.  European  Governments  :  A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe.  Prerequisite,  course  1  or  its 
equivalent.  Winter.] 

5.  General  Sociology  :  The  course  deals  with  the  development 
of  society,  the  more  important  of  the  social  forces,  and  such 
fundamental  institutions  as  the  family,  the  church  and  the 
State.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  of  the  present  day 
social  problems  as  the  time  may  permit.  Prerequisite,  niue 
college  majors.  Fall,  11:30. 

6.  Charities  and  Correction  :  A  study,  first,  of  the  dependent 
class,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the 
methods  of  amelioration;  second,  of  the  defective  class  and 
the  institutional  treatment  of  defectives;  third,  of  the  delin- 
quent class,  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  means  of  its  preven- 
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tion,  and  the  systems  of  prison  management  and  discipline. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  various  charitable,  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  Winter,  11 :30. 


HISTORY. 

Acting  Professor  Randall. 

General  The  plan  of  the  courses  in  History  provides  for 

Statement.  two  outline  courses  in  the  history  of  European 

civilization,  to  be  followed,  if  the  student  so  elects,  by  a  more 
detailed  and  thorough  study  of  selected  epochs  and  important 
movements.  The  two  outline  courses,  1  and  2,  are  fundamental 
and  must  precede  all  others  both  in  General  and  in  Church  His- 
tory except  the  course  in  Missions.  With  the  exception  of  this 
last  course,  no  courses  in  History  are  open  to  students  who  have 
done  less  than  nine  majors  of  college  work.  All  courses  except 
1  and  2  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow  continuous  work 
In  the  department  without  repetition. 

Courses   in    History. 

[1.     Medieval  Europe.] 

[2.     Modern  Europe.] 

[3.     Contemporary  Europe.] 

[6a,  6b,  7.     Modern  History  of  Germany.] 

10a,  10b,  10c.  English  Constitutional  History  :  A  general  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  present  with 
special  reference  to  political  and  constitutional  development. 
Preferably  the  course  should  be  continuous,  but  by  special 
arrangement  a  student  may  elect  the  course  for  any  one  of 
the  three  terms.  Students  beginning  college  work  in  History 
should  take  this  course.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11:30. 
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13.  American  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  History  :  A  brief 
survey  of  the  discovery  and  early  colonization  of  America ;  a 
more  detailed  history  of  the  English  colonies ;  and  a  study  of 
the  revolutionary  period.  Prerequisite,  three  majors  in  col- 
lege History.  Fall,  10 :30. 

14.  History  of  United  States,  1789-1S60:  Prerequisite,  three 
majors  in  college    History.      •  Winter,  10 :30. 

15.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  :  The  period  covered 
extends  from  1861  to  1877.  Prerequisite,  three  majors  in 
college  History.  Spring,  10:30. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  p.  73.) 


BIBLICAL   LITERATURE  IN    ENGLISH. 

Professor  Morro. 
Professor  Hall. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student   an    introduction    to   the    study   of  the 

English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree  may  elect  three 
majors  in  this  department,  and  they  are  urged  to  do  so  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  college  course.  Special  ministerial  students 
should  consider  these  courses  fundamental  to  all  others  which 
they  may  desire  to  pursue.  Work  in  this  department  is  not  cred- 
ited toward  a  graduate  degree. 

Courses  in  Old  Testament  Literature. 

1.  The  Hexateuch:  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six 
books  of  the  Bible.  Fall,  8:00, 

2.  The  Historical  Books:  A  study  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  his- 
torical books.  Winter,  8:00. 


Fall, 

8 

00. 

Winter, 

8 

00. 

Spring, 

8 

00. 
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3.     The  Prophetical  Books:      The  origin,  growth  and  charac- 
ter of  Hebrew  prophecy.  Spring  8:00. 

New   Testament    Literature. 

1.  The  Pauline  Letters. 

2.  The  Synoptical  Gospels. 

3.  The  Johannine  Gospel  and  Letters. 

Note. — Either  the  courses  in  the  Old  Testament  or  those  in 
the  New  will  be  offered,  but  both  series  will  not  be  offered  in 
the  same  year. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands 

Statement.  of  a  liberal  education,  and    (2)    to  prepare  stu- 

dents for  teaching,  investigation  and  medicine.  The  elementary 
courses  in  zoology  and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the 
first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the 
Ideas  of  science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  princi- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the 
methods  and  habits  of  scientific  investigation.  Lectures  and 
recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with  practical  work,  in  which  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful  record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation  either  botany 
(courses  1,  2,  ,3),  or  zoology  (course  1,  2,  3),  may  be  elected. 
In  all  cases  three  continuous  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent 
for  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  three  dollars  per  term  is  charged  in  all 
cases,  excepting  courses  7  and  13,  for  which  the  charges  are  indi- 
cated below. 
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Courses   in   Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and 
properties  of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)  An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions  and  classifi- 
cation of  Protozoa,  sponges,  Coelenterata,  worms. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30. 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  Polyzoa,  Arthropoda, 
Mollusca,  Echinodermata.  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

3.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  (a)  The  vertebrate  type 
and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work  on  Amphioxus, 
dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 

Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

4,  5.  Histology  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  in- 
vestigation, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  material.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fixation, 
staining,  section  cutting,  mounting,  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion, etc. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

6.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  or- 
gans; practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  Must  be 
preceded  by  course  5.  Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of 
vertebrates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton, 
muscular  system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory 
systems,  urinogenital  system,  etc. 
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Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  four  dollars. 

Weidersheim  and  Parker's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Ver- 
tebrates.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mam- 
malian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anat- 
omy and  medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  7.  Reighard  and 
Jennings'  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  reci- 
tations, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  labor- 
atory.    A  fee  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  is  charged. 

Winter,  9:00. 
Courses  in   Botany. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Botany:  These  courses  deal  with  the  larger 
groups  of  plants — algss,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns, 
seed-plants — whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by 
the  study  of  typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differ- 
entiation of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation 
of  generations  and  the  significance  of  the  seed. 

Fall,  Winter,  2:00-4:00. 

3.  Elementary  Botany — Ecology:  A  study  of  the  adaptations 
of  plants  to  their  physical  environment  and  to  other  organ- 
isms, including  the  modification  of  plant  structures  under 
changing  conditions,  and  the  origin  and  development  of 
plant  societies.  An  elementary  course  for  teachers  and  gen- 
eral students.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures, 
lantern  views,  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work. 

Spring,  2:00-4:00. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Moore. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  pri- 

Statement.  marily  designed  to  meet  the  wants   (1)  of  those 

desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those 
feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
gineering or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations, 
written  exercises,  written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room 
is  fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses. 
The  laboratories  are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged 
and  supplied  with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
work  laid  out  in  the  several  courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  symbols,  formulae  and  equations 
and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems,  together  with  the  his- 
tory, occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  special 
attention  is  given  to  training  the  student  in  inductive  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  chemical  work.     It  is  recognized  that 
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while  the  accumulation  of  chemical  facts  is  of  importance, 
careful    observation   and    the    correct   interpretation   of   the 
phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
Fall,   Winter,   Spring — Lectures,    Tues.,   Sat.,   2:00.     Labora- 
tory, Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

4,  5.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation 
and  identification  of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution 
and  in  the  dry  condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of 
mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully 
discussed.    Prerequisites,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,   10:30-12:30. 

6.     (a)   History  of  Chemistry. 

(b)    Special  Chapters  in  Chemistry.  Spring,  10:30. 

7,  8,  9.  Quantitative  Analysis  :  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and 
the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analy- 
sis of  salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric, 
volumetric  and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisites,  courses 
3,  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10  :3o-12  :30. 

10,  11,  12.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry, 
together  with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  series  of  typical  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course 
is  especially  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisites, 
courses  1,  2,  3. 

13.  Gas  Analysis:  The  measurement  of  gases  and  vapors,  and 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  Prerequi- 
sites, courses  8,  9.  Spring.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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14.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  course 
9,  in  which  special  attention  is  paid  to  electrolytic  methods 
of  analysis.  Fall.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

15.  Radio-Activity  :  Lectures,  experimental  work  and  recita- 
tions on  the  radio-active  types  of  matter  and  atomic  disinte- 
gration. Winter.     Hours    to    be    arranged. 

16.  17,  18.     Special  Work:      Students    who  have  had  courses  1 

to  12,  inclusive,  or  their  equivalent,  will  be  assigned  special 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry  or  analytical  work.  Daily 
through  the  year. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2  and  3  is  $3;  for  all  other 
courses  it  is  $4.  These  fees  are  for  each  term,  payable  in 
advance.  The  more  expensive  chemicals,  breakage  and 
other  damage  to  apparatus  will  -be  charged  extra. 


GEOLOGY  AMD   PHYSiCAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 


General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  in- 

Statement.  tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of 

geological  science.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  believed 
to  include  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the  average  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for  illustration  of  the 
work  outlined  below. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and 
their  work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes,  coral  reefs  and  islands,  glaciers,   etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults, 
dykes,  mineral  veins. 
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(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North 
American  continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  Winter,  9:00. 

[2.  Physiography:  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  influence  of  the  physiographic  factor 
on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  mankind.  One  hour 
daily,  with  excursions.] 

MATHEMATICS    AND    ASTRONOMY. 
Professor  Johnson. 

General  The   work  in  mathematics   is  arranged   with   a 

Statement.  view  to  the  interests    (1)    of  those  who  desire 

to  pursue  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of 
those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses 
are  meant  the  courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus.  These 
courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all  the  other  courses 
given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year, 
they  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may 
receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general 
student,  (2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy.  The  courses  in  mechanics  snow  the  appli- 
cation of  calculus  to  physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced theoretical  physics  and  celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  col- 
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lege  may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however, 
recommended  that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective 
units  offered  for  entrance. 

Courses  in   Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  in- 
cluding the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
erties of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres; 
numerous  original  exercises.  Spring. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry :  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fall,  8:00. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle 
of  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method 
of  solving  numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of 
complex  numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most 
attention.  A  little  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Spring,  8:00. 

4.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field 
to  the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is 
largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in 
so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.  Pre- 
requisite,  courses   1,   2,    3.  Fall,   11:30. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  4,  about  eight  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  four  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Winter,  11:30. 
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6.  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of  course  5.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry and  mechanics.  Spring,   11:30. 

[7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  many  of 'which  occur  in  works  on  advanced 
physics.     Prerequisite,   course  6.] 

,8.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties  of  equations,  determinants,  transformation  of 
equations,  symmetric  functions  and  the  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall. 

9.     Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Winter. 

10.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  surfaces.    Prerequisite,  course  6. 

Spring. 

[11.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus  :  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.    Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.] 

[12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus  :  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imag- 
inaries,  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  In- 
tegrals, and  elements  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  11.  Winter.] 

[13.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal 
representation,  infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic 
functions,  and  particularly  with  algebraic  functions.  Pre- 
requisite, course  12.  Winter.] 

[14.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geom- 
etry.   Prerequisite,  course  12.  Spring.] 
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Courses  in   Astronomy  and   Mechanics. 

1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
Requires  no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems.  Fall,  9:00. 

[2.     General  Astronomy:     Continuation  of  course  1.       Winter.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics 
will  be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.  Spring.] 

[4.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  applica- 
tion of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  par- 
ticles of  rigid  bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6. 

Winter.] 

[5.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Continuation  of  course  4.  Problem 
work  is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Spring.] 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics:  The  problem  of  twc 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of  de 
termining  the  elements  of  an  orbit.  Prerequisite,  Median 
ics  4,  5.  Fall] 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Carl  Sputh,  Director. 

General  The    department    of     Physical     Culture    is   de- 

Statement  signed  to  promote  the  best  health  of  the  indi 

vidual,  to  enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  movements  more 
quickly  and  gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  sym 
metry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  owr 
body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  modern  college  gymnasium  ha.' 
been  provided,   and    equipped    with    necessary    apparatus    anc 
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furnished  with  dressing  room,  lockers  and  shower  baths. 
The  gymnasium  building  is  under  the  complete  supervision  of  a 
competent  director,  or  his  assistant.  Six  terms'  work  are  required 
for  graduation,  three  of  which  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Fresh- 
man or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  Such  a  costume 
can  be  obtained  at  a  small  cost. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINSTERIAL  EDUCATION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  '  College  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Ministerial  Education,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  present  a  full  pro- 
gram of  ministerial  instruction  at  this  time. 

Meanwhile,  all  courses  which  are  of  special  importance  in  min- 
isterial education  are  grouped  in  this  department.  The  degree  of 
B.  D.  will  not  be  granted  until  further  notice;  but  graduates  of 
Butler  College,  or  of  other  colleges  maintaining  the  same  re- 
quirements for  the  A.  B.  degree,  will  be  granted  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  on  the  completion  of  nine  major  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment, selected  with  the  approval  of  the  College  Adviser  and  the 
Head,  and  on  compliance  with  the  other  requirements  for  this 
degree  as  stated  on  page  38  of  the  College  catalog. 

In  addition  to  graduate  students,  the  department  offers  its  in- 
struction to  mature  persons  who  desire  special  courses,  but  who 
are  unable  to  pursue  a  regular  college  course.  Such  special  stu- 
dents are  admitted  to  such  courses  only  as  their  previous  prep- 
aration may  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit.  Special  students 
must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  College  as  stated  on 
page  34  of  the  College  catalog. 

Undergraduates  are  not  encouraged  to  begin  their  ministerial 
studies  until  they  have  completed  their  work  in  the  regular 
academic  departments  of  the  College.  However,  certain  courses 
offered  by  this  department  will  be  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree.  For  the  year  1911-'12  the  following  rules  will  be  observed : 

1.  Undergraduates  may  elect  three  major  courses  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature  in  English  at  any  time  in  their 
course. 

2.  Undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  eighteen  college 
majors  may  elect  six  major  courses  in  this  department;  but  tie 
courses  so  elected  must  not  be  from  among  those  which  are  ex- 
pressly noted  as  not  to  be  credited  to  college  students. 
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3.  With  the  consent  of  the  Adviser,  undergraduates  may  reg- 
ister for  other  courses  in  this  department;  but  no  college  credit 
will  be  given  in  such  cases,  nor  will  these  additional  courses 
be  credited  toward  a  graduate  degree. 

4.  Students  who  expect  to  become  candidates  for  the  B.  D 
degree  may  present  for  that  degree  the  six  majors  elected  in 
this  department  under  rule  2,  and  also  credits  for  courses  in 
charities  and  corrections  in  the  department  of  Sociology,  and  in 
philosophy  of  religion  in  the  department  of  Philosophy;  but  no 
more  than  nine  majors  in  all  will  thus  be  accredited  toward  the 
higher  degree. 

A  record  is  kept  of  all  courses  completed  in  this  department, 
whether  accredited  toward  a  degree  or  not;  and,  on  request,  a 
certificate  will  be  given  to  the  student  showing  the  courses  which 
he  has  completed. 

Students  in  this  department  are  subject  to  all  regulations  as 
to  fees,  conduct,  etc.,  set  forth  in  the  College  catalog. 

For  courses  in  Sociology  and  Philosophy,  and  also  for  courses 
preliminary  to  those  offered  in  this  department,  see  announce- 
ment of  the  academic  departments  of  Butler  College. 


HOMILETICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  In  this  department  instruction  will  be  given  in 

Statement.  the     preparation     and      delivery     of    sermons. 

Students  will,  in  addition  to  courses  in  Homiletics  in  the  most 
approved  text-books,  be  required  to  prepare  outlines  of  sermons. 
A  general  introduction  to  theology  and  systematic  courses  in 
Christian  doctrine  will  also  be  given. 

Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  practical  management  ot 
churches  and  pastoral  care.  The  subjects  of  city  evangelization 
and  of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  be  taught  both  in  the 
classroom  and  by  institutes  and  lectures, 
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Courses. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Theology:  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  furnish  an  outline  of  the  various  departments 
of  theology;  to  define  their  nature,  mutual  relations,  aim 
and  boundary  lines;  to  show  their  respective  functions  and 
values,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  their  study,  and 
the  bibliography  of  the  subjects.  The  student  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  general  view  of  the  subjects  which  will  engage  his 
attention  as  he  passes  through  his  theological  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  so  be  the  better  prepared 
from  the  first  to  estimate  the  importance  and  relation  of 
these  studies.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Fall,  2:00. 

2.  Christian  Theology:  The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to 
make  the  student  acquainted  with  sources  and  methods 
of  the  study,  and  especially  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  scriptural  material  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  God,  of 
man,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Last  Things. 
A  suitable  text-book  will  be  used  in  connection  with  lectures, 
and  constant  references  will  be  made  to  the  bibliography  of 
the  subjects.     Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Winter,  2:00. 

3.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theolocy:  The  preparation  and 
delivery  of  sermons  will  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a  text- 
book. Analysis  and  criticism  of  masterpieces,  original  plans 
and  sermons  will  be  required,  which  will  be  criticised  by  the 
instructor.  The  study  of  pastoral  theology  will  be  conducted 
with  a  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  "Modern 
Methods  in  Church  Work,"  "City  Evangelization,"  "The 
Bible  School,"  etc.  The  student  will  make  investigations  of 
the  forms  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  the  differ- 
ent denominations,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Spring,  2:00. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Acting  Professor  Randall. 

General  One   general    outline    course    and   a   number   of 

Statement.  courses  in   which  particular  periods  of  Church 

History  are  considered,  are  offered.  Students  are  recommended 
to  take  as  much  work  in  General  History  as  possible  before  they 
take  any  of  the  work  in  Church  History  except  course  11.  With 
the  exception  of  this  last  course,  courses  1  and  2  in  General  His- 
tory must  precede  any  work  in  this  department. 

Courses. 

la.  Outline  of  Church  History  :  This  course  will  con- 
stitute an  introduction  in  the  study  of  Church  History.  The 
aim  will  be  to  get  an  orderly,  systematic  and  connected  view 
of  the  entire  field  of  Church  History,  its  epochs  and  turning 
points,  its  leading  movements,  events  and  characters.  The 
instruction  will  be  for  the  most  part  by  lectures  and  by  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite,  two 
majors  of  college  work  in  history.  Fall,  8 :00. 

[2.    Ante-Nicene  Christianity.] 

8.  English  Christianity  since  the  Reformation  :  A  study 
of  the  beginnings  and  development  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  more  important 
dissenting  bodies.  Prerequisite,  three  majors  in  college 
history.  Winter,  8:00. 

[3.  Early  Christian  Literature:  Advanced  work  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.] 

[12.  History  of  New  Testament  Times:  A  study  of  the  life  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  surroundings  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  con- 
sideration of  the  beginning  of  Christianity.] 
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[9.  Studies  in  Christian  Biography:  A  careful  study  of  the 
life  and  work  of  great  leaders  of  the  Church  and  of  religious 
movements.  The  men  considered  include  such  names  as 
Athanasius,  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Luther  and  Calvin.] 

[10.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine:  The  belief  of  the  Church 
as  expressed  by  theologians  and  councils;  heresies  and  their 
significance;  the  great  changes  of  Christian  thought.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 

[11.  History  of  Missions:  This  course  will  treat  briefly  of  the 
scriptural  basis  of  missions,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  and  of  the  Teutonic  and  Slavic  peoples,  of  the 
prominent  missionaries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  biography  and  to 
modern  methods  of  mission  work.] 

NEW  TESTAMENT   LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  The    Greek    Grammar    of    the    New    Testament 

Statement.  will    be    inductively   taught   upon   the   basis   of 

the  New  Testament  itself.  Thorough  as  well  as  cursory  reading 
of  the  Greek  Testament  will  be  required,  and  such  a  general 
working  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  imparted  as 
will  enable  the  student  further  to  pursue  his  studies  systemat- 
ically. Instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  and 
its  homiletical  value  will  not  be  neglected.  Some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  world  at  Christ's  coming,  of  the  literature  then  in- 
fluencing mankind,  and  especially  the  Hebrew  people,  and  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  be  given.  It  is  not  so  much  the  purpose  to  impart 
knowledge  as  to  teach  the  student  how  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
for  himself. 
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Courses  in  New  Testament. 

1.  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar:  A  strictly  linguistic 
study  of  the  peculiarities  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Read- 
ing of  selected  passages.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical 
Greek.  This  course  is  prerequisite  to  the  following  courses 
in  New  Testament  Greek.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  The  Synoptic  Gospels:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text  and 
careful  exegetical  study.  Winter,  9:00. 

[3.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John:  An  exegetical  study  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vocabulary  and 
teaching  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  Winter.] 

4.  The  Pauline  Epistles:  The  reading  of  the  Greek  text,  spe- 
cial study  of  Romans  and  of  the  great  words  which  Paul 
employs  in  this  epistle.  Spring,  9:00. 

5.  New  Testament  Theology— the  Synoptics:  A  study  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
Should  be  preceded  by  course  2.  Not  credited  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Fall,  10:30. 

6.  New  Testament  Theology — Paul:  A  study  of  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  described  in  his  epistles.  Not 
credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  Winter,  10:30. 

7.  New  Testament  Theology — John:  A  constructive  study  of 
the  writings  of  John.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Spring,  10:30. 
[8.    Acts  of  the  Apostles.] 

[9.     New  Testament  Introduction:     A  study  of  the  authorship, 
date,   historical  setting  and   structure  of  the   books  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Canon.    Not  credited  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.] 
vFor  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  in  English,  see  p.  58.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 


Myrtle  Lewellyn  Tayloe,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  College. 
It  is  separate  from  the  College  and  charges  its  own  fees,  which 
are  payable  in  advance.  College  credits  are  not  granted  for  work 
done,  although  a  record  is  kept  of  the  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  courses  offered  are  adapted  to  students  and  also  to 
teachers  wishing  normal  and  supervisor  work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  ultimately  to  establish  a 
school  in  design.  The  Theory  of  Design  and  Composition,  by 
Denman  W.  Ross,  is  used  as  text-book,  while  the  design  work  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  problems,  defining  the  principles  which 
govern  line,  form  and  tone. 

Each  student  registering  for  craft  is  expected  to  take  the 
course  in  design. 

Courses. 

1.  Water  colors.     Six   studies.     $6.00. 

2.  Design,  stencil  cutting,  color  printing  on  textiles,  three 
prints.   $6.00. 

3.  Pottery,  building,  moulding,  three  pieces.     $15.00. 

4.  China  Painting.  Powder  colors  used  and  the  course  in  de- 
sign required.     $6.00. 

5.  The  class  work  in  design  consists  of  a  course  in  pencil 
drawing,  charcoal  and  water  colors,  and  is  intended  for  all 
students  preparing  for  normal  course  work,  as  supervisors 
and  teachers.  This  course  is  open  to  all  regular  students  of 
the  College  at  a  charge  of  only  $1.00  for  materials. 

No  student  can  register  for  more  than  three  courses  dur- 
ing a  term. 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1912. 
Monday,  May  8 — Saturday,  July  29. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August 
1,  1908,  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training 
in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided, 
according  to  preparation,  experience,  success  and  character  of 
license  held,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  salary  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  provided  for  by  the  law.  In  addition  to 
the  work  pursued  throughout  the  college  year  in  educational 
psychology  and  allied  subjects,  the  special  twelve-weeks'  course 
herein  announced  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class  A,  or  to  do  addi- 
tional work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned 
high  schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who 
secure  a  license  of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of 
the  Butler  College  twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of 
Class  A,  and  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools 
of  Indiana. 

COURSES     OF     INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to 
be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses 
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1  and  2,  and  any  one  of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by 
special  permission,  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  three 
courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  one  other  course  give  all  the 
professional  training  required  of  teachers  in  Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  If  applied  toward  college  degrees  or 
toward  satisfying  requirements  for  Class  B  or  Class  C,  each 
course  counts  as  a  major  credit.  (See  page  35.)  Unless  other- 
wise specified  the  instructors  are  regular  members  of  the  Butler 
College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is 
arranged  for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses. 
As  the  Indianapolis  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  instructors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course 
enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  course. 

Course  I.     Educational  Psychology.  Me.  Walter  J.  Gifford, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Butler  College,  during  Nor- 
mal Course  and  Summer  School  of  1911. 

Course  II.     Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Giffokd. 

Course  III.     English:    Language,  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Miss  Cornelia  A.  Allen. 

Course  IV.     United  States  History.       Professor  C.  B.  Coleman. 

Course    V.     Elementary  Mathematics:   Arithmetic,  Algebra. 

Professor  E.   N.   Johnson. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Caer  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGLISH. 

Mark  Harvey  Liddell,  A.  B.,  Formerly  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Texas.  (Editor  of  the  Elizabethan  Shakspere, 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale  and  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 
Co-editor  of  the  Globe  Chaucer,  Author  of  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Poetry.) 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  English  Department 
in  the  Newton   (Mass.)   High  School. 

department  of  modern  languages. 
Edward  M.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT    OF     HISTORY     AND     CIVICS. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Walter  J.  Gifford,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  But- 
ler College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NATURE   STUDY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  But- 
ler College. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  19,  Monday — Registration  for  Summer  School. 

June  20,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

July  28,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 

July  29,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Terms  of  There   will   be   no  formal   examinations   for  ad- 

Admission,  mission.     Students,  both  men  and  women,  will 

be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to 
advantage.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School 
will  begin  promptly  on  June  20.  After  July  3,  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given 
to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
Summer  School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted 
a  certificate  upon  request.  Regularly  matriculated  students  of 
Butler  College  will  receive  college  credit  for  work  done  in  Sum- 
mer School. 

Fees.  The  regular  fee  will  be  $10  for  each  major  course, 

whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6  for  each  minor  course 
taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged 
an  additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to 
apparatus. 

Fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  course. 

No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH. 

1.  The  English  of  Shakespeare:  This  course  will  deal  with 
those  fundamental  elements  of  Elizabethan  English  which 
are  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  Shakespeare;  will 
treat  of  the  changes  in  English  spelling,  pronunciation, 
idiom,  and  word-meanings  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  will  embrace  a 
reading  of  Macbeth  with  special  reference  to  these  changes. 
The  poetic  and  dramatic  qualities  of  this  play  will  also  re- 
ceive attention  as  illustrating  Shakespeare's  literary  style 
and  his  methods  of  dramatic  composition.  Professor  Lid- 
dell's  edition  of  Macbeth  will  be  used  as  a  text  book  for  the 
course.    Minor.  Professor  Liddell. 

2.  Wordsworth  and  Shelley:  The  work  of  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley  furnishes  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  study  of  Mod- 
ern English  Poetry.  With  this  end  in  view  the  course  will 
give  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth's  Sonnets,  Ode  on  In- 
timations of  Immortality,  The  Prelude,  and  The  Excursion, 
and  to  Shelley's  Alastor,  Prometheus  Unbound,  and  Adonais, 
in  a  detailed  examination  of  the  qualities  of  their  verse  and 
the  substance  of  their  interest.  The  Globe  edition  of  Words- 
worth and  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Shelley  will  be  used  as 
text  books  of  the  course.     Minor.  Professor  Liddell. 

3.  The  Forms  of  Written  English  :  This  course  will  deal 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  our  Modern  English  Book 
Letter;  will  discuss  in  a  general  way  the  forms  of  English 
Manuscript  writing  before  the  age  of  printing;  and  will  in- 
clude a  summary  treatment  of  the  relation  of  Modern  written 
English  to  the  spoken  idiom,  together  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  standard  form  of  phonetic  transcription.     Minor. 

Professor  Liddell. 
Course  3  will  not  be  offered  if  Course  2  is  given. 
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1.  English  Teaching  in  the  Grades  and  High  Schools:  The 
course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  informal  discussions  on  the 
best  methods  of  securing  results  in  teaching  grammar,  oral 
and  written  composition,  and  literature.  Emphasis  will  fall 
upon  actual  classroom  work.  Compositions  will  be  required 
from  all  students.  Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
analysis  of  literary  material  and  the  study  of  its  presenta- 
tion in  the  classroom.  All  students  should  provide  them- 
selves with  Thomas's  How  to  Teach  English  Classics  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.).     Minor.  Professor  Thomas. 

HISTORY  AND   CIVICS. 

1.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1876 :  A  gen- 
eral survey  of  American  history  from  the  adoption  of  tbe 
constitution  to  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  em- 
phasis being  laid  on  political  and  constitutional  topics.  Such 
collateral  reading  will  be  done  as  the  brief  time  permits. 
Minor,  Professor  Putnam. 

2.  American  Parties  and  Party  Leaders  :  A  study  of  the 
parties  and  party  issues  that  have  materially  influenced  the 
course  of  American  history,  together  with  the  attitude  and 
influence  of  notable  party  leaders.  Each  student  will  make 
a  more  detailed  study  of  a  selected  biography.     Minor. 

Professor  Putnam. 

3.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  :  Emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing 
of  industrial  development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out. 
Such  subjects  as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American 
industries,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff, 
westward  expansion,  internal  improvements,  and  financial 
and  banking  problems  will  receive  consideration.  A  text 
will  be  used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  assignel  readings  and 
reports.  Minor.  Professor  Putnam. 
Course  1  will  be  given,  and  either  course  2  or  course  3,  but 
not  both. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

French  1:  An  elementary  course  in  translation,  grammar,  com- 
position, dictation  and  conversation.     Minor. 

Professor  Greene. 

Spanish  1 :     Similar  to  French  1.     Minor.  Professor  Greene. 

French  2 :  As  advanced  a  course  as  the  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  class  permits  in  translation  of  the  best  modern  French 
novels,  plays  and  poetry,  and  in  composition  and  conversa- 
tion.   Minor.  Professor  Greene. 

Spanish  2:     This  course  corresponds  to  French,  2.     Minor. 

Professor  Greene. 

French  3 :  A  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times 
by  means  of  lectures  and  by  the  reading,  mostly  in  transla- 
tions, of  some  of  the  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the 
literature.  Considerable  collateral  reading  will  be  required, 
and  a  special  topic  will  be  assigned  each  member  of  the  class 
for  an  essay.    Minor.  Professor  Greene. 

French  4 :  On  request,  a  lecture  and  reading  course  will  be  given 
on  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  or  Nineteenth 
century,  or  on  special  authors,  as  on  Rabelais,  Racine,  Mo- 
liere,  Rousseau,  Hugo,  etc.     Minor.  Professor  Greene. 

On  request,  classes  of  suitable  smallness  can  be  formed  for 
conversation. 

GERMAN. 

German  1 :  An  elementary  course  in  translation,  grammar,  com- 
position, dictation  and  conversation.     Minor. 

Professor  Greene. 

German  2 :  An  advanced  course  corresponding  to  French  2. 
Minor.  Professor  Greene. 
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German  3 :  A  study  of  Goethe  by  means  of  lectures  and  the  read- 
ing, mostly  in  translation,  of  his  chief  works,  prose,  poetry, 
and  Faust,  Part  I.  Collateral  reading  required,  with  an 
essay  on  a  special  topic  by  each  member  of  the  class.    Minor. 

Pbofessor  Greene. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Educational  Psychology  :  The  course  aims  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems  by 
making  the  student  familiar  with  the  psychological  processes 
and  laws  that  condition  educational  practice.  The  course 
will  treat  primarily  of  instincts,  habits,  association,  memory, 
and  the  reasoning  processes,  with  incidental  reference  to  sen- 
sation, perception,  and  the  physiological  bases.  Text,  Thorn- 
dike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  Reference  books,  Angell's  and 
James's  Psychologies.     Minor.  Professor  Gifford. 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching:  Leading  problems  of  school  prac- 
tice on  the  basis  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology.  Dis- 
cussions, required  readings,  reports,  observation  work. 
Dewey's  School  and  Society,  James's  Talks  to  Teachers,  and 
parts  of  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation  will  be  cov- 
ered in  the  course.  The  aim  will  be  to  make  the  student  con- 
scious of  present-day  problems  of  educational  practice  and 
theory.     Minor.  Professor  Gifford. 

NATURE   STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study  :  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals ; 
identification  of  trees;  life  history  of  insects;  school  gardens. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  study  of  birds, 
their  nesting  habits,  migration,  economic  value,  bird  protec- 
tion. Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  will  be  used. 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged.  Lectures,  labora- 
tory and  field  work.  The  course  will  not  be  offered  for  less 
than  twenty  students.     Major.      Miss  Rousseau  McClellan. 
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2.  Physiography:  A  teacher's  course  in  physiography  will  be 
offered  if  a  sufficient  number  desire  it.     Minor. 

Miss  Rousseau  McClellan. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY. 

1.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is 
necessary.  In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two  or 
three  nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory. 
This  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their 
systems,  the  moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness, 
colors,  and  systems  of  stars,  and  the  nebulae.  The  prom- 
inent stars  and  constellations  will  be  located  and  studied. 
Major,  Professor  Johnson. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools, 

Saturday,  October  8,  1910 — Saturday,  May  16,  1911. 

FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  Butler  College. 

SECRETARY. 

Christopher  B.  Coleman. 

Edwaed  B.  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
Christopher  B.   Coleman,  B.  D.,   Professor  of  History,   Butler 

College. 
George  Henry  Danton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages, 

Butler  College. 
Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages,  Butler  College. 
Edmund  Howard  Hollands,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

Education,  Butler  College. 
John  S.  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler 

College. 
Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School. 
James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Butler 

College. 
Eitel  Ruskin  Ray,  A.  M.,  Indianapolis  Normal  School. 
Charles  Jacob  Sembowee.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana 

University. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend 
the  regular  college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either 
after  the  close  of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday 
The  work  is  of  the  same  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  col- 
lege work.  But,  while  the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  train 
ing  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the 
courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct  use  to  those  engagea 
in  this  department  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as 
ture,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.     Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements 

for  admission  to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student, 
i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted 
to  such  work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a 
regular  student  credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply 
toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The    fee    for    a    full,    or    major,    course    for    the 

year  lSlO-'ll  will  be  $10,00,  and  for  a  minor,  or  half,  course, 
$6.00.  The  fee  for  two  consecutive  minor  courses,  however,  will 
be  $10.00,  as  for  a  single  major.  This  is  due  upon  registration 
and  must  be  paid  before  final  enrollment  in  any  class. 

Work  Required  All  work,  unless  otherwise  stated,  satisfactorily 
and  Credits.  completed  by  regular  students  is  credited  by 
Butler  College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  Colleges.  Thus  work 
in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of  art  and  litera- 
fully  as  work  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit 
received  for  each  course  is  indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit 
being  a  major,  which  means  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of 
classroom  work,  or  thirty  exercises  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
more  each. 
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The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts 
work  in  these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant 
principals'  and  principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  course  com- 
pleted giving  exemption  from  one  of  the  examinations  required, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  physiography  required  for  the  princi- 
pals' certificates,  for  which  credit  equal  to  a  full  college  major 
is  required. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures, 
or  engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in 
any  of  the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and 
need  not  take  examinations. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  announced  below  are  in  some  cases  alternatives, 
those  to  be  given  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  desiring 
and  enrolling  for  each.  A  student  enrolling  for  a  course  not  given 
may  change  or  withdraw  his  enrollment. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  German  :  The  course  aims  to  give  systematic 
training  in  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  practical  mastery  of  forms  and  the  easier 
idioms  and  on  the  rapid  reading  of  a  large  number  of  texts. 
Major.  Professor  Danton. 

2.  Second  Year  German  :  A  continuation  of  the  first  year's 
work;  free  reproduction  from  oral  drill,  rapid  reading  and 
more  intensive  study  of  morphology  and  syntax.     Major. 

Professor  Danton. 
FRENCH. 

An  elementary  or  advanced  course  will  be  given  if  taken  by 
not  less  than  ten  students.    Major. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 
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ENGLISH. 


1.  English  Composition  :  A  course  in  practical  writing.  Its 
chief  objects  are  correctness  and  facility  in  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish.    Major.  Professor  Sembower. 

2.  The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist  :  A  brief 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  drama  up  to  Shakespeare,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reading  of  many  of  his  plays  and  study  of  their 
technique.     Major.  Professor  Kenyon. 

3.  English  Literature  in  the  Victorian  Period  :  Beginning 
with  1830,  this  course  covers  the  literature  of  the  next  fifty 
years,  including  the  work  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Clough,  William  Morris,  Swinburne,  the  Rossettis, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot  and  George  Meredith.  The  course  deals  with 
the  principal  tendencies  that  have  been  manifested  in  litera- 
ture since  the  romantic  revival  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury.    Major.  Professor   Sembower. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

1.  Theory  of  Evolution  :  An  historical  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  evolutionary  idea  from  its  origin  among  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  present,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
some  of  its  modern  applications  in  philosophy,  ethics  and  re- 
ligion. While  the  biological  use  of  the  idea  will  be  examined 
at  some  length,  this  is  not  a  course  in  biological  theory,  nor 
does  it  presuppose  technical  acquaintance  with  either  biol- 
ogy or  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  student.     Major. 

Professor  Hollands. 

2.  Educational  Psychology  :  The  course  can  be  adapted  to 
the  wishes  of  the  class.  In  general,  the  aim  will  be  to  arrive 
at  a  psychological  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  school 
problems.     Major.  Mr.  Ray. 

CIVICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

1.    Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  :     Emphasis  will 
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be  laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing 
of  industrial  development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out 
Such  subjects  as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American 
industries,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff, 
westward  expansion,  internal  improvements  and  financial  and 
banking  problems  will  receive  consideration.  A  text  will  be 
used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports. Major.  Professor  Putnam. 
HISTORY. 

Historical  Writings  :  Informal  lectures  and  discussion  of  the 
most  important  historical  works  in  English.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  works  upon  American  His- 
tory. One  or  more  lessons  each  will  be  given  to  such  works 
as  those  of  Bancroft,  Parkman,  C.  F.  Adams,  Rhodes,  Chan- 
ning  and  Winsor.  The  second  half  of  the  course  will  take 
up  writings  upon  either  English  or  Continental  European 
History,  and  will  include  discussions  of  such  works  as  those 
of  Macaulay,  Froude,  Bryce,  H.  C.  Lea  and  von  Ranke.  Stu- 
dents may  do  the  reading  required  either  by  taking  a  large 
amount  in  any  one  of  the  works  considered  or  by  taking 
short  assignments  in  several.     Major.     Professor  Coleman. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees ;  field  study  of  birds ;  life  history  of  in- 
sects; preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life  will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given 
is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory 
work  done.     Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.    Major. 

Miss  Rousseau  McClellan. 
MUSIC. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony  :  A  practical  course  in  chord 
classification,  ear-training  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  course 
is  open  to  others.     Major.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1910. 
DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Andebson,  Monta. 
Barnett,  Carl  Harry. 
Boston,  Jessie  Maude. 
Braden,   Fannie   Julia, 
burkhardt,  john  wesley. 
Hanna,  Mary  Earle. 
Hanway,  Otta  Ray. 
Hartley,  Alonzo  Albert. 
Hunt,  Irene  Brooks. 


Hussey,  Lora. 
Hyman,  Herbert  Robert. 
McKay,  Robert  James. 
Murphy,  Anna  Katpierine. 
Towers,  Granville  Frank. 
Robinson,  Daniel  Sommer. 
Ryker,  Blanche  Avon. 

TlCHENOR,    BARCUS. 

Tilson,  Marie  Agnes. 


Master  of  Arts. 

Burkhardt,  Carl  Alonzo,  A.  B. 
Trusty,  Clay,  A.  B. 


PRIZES  AWARDED. 

University  of  Chicago  Scholarships — Blanche  Avon  Ryker,  Irene 

Brooks  Hunt,  Barcus  Tichenor. 
Winners  of  Addison  C.  Harris  Medals — 
First  Place  in  Oratorical  Contest — Fred  Edward  Schortemeier. 
Debating     Teams — Ralph  Batton,      Clifford      H.      Browder, 
Ernest  M.  Linton,  Donald  Mellett,  Clarence  Reidenbach, 
Fred  E.  Schortemeier. 
Senior  Scholarship — Flora  Margaret  Frick. 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  15,  1911. 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Burkhardt,  John  Wesley,  A.  B Indianapolis. 

(Butler  College) 
Hinman,  Jack  Jones,  Jr.,  Butler  College —  Indianapolis. 
Lee,  Alexander  Ying,  B.  S.,  Hiram  College.  Nanking,  China. 

Lee,  Charles  Otis,  A.  B.,  Butler  College Indianapolis. 

Leitch,  Andrew,  Butler  College Kilmartin,    Ontario. 

Miller,  Ivy  Lowell,  A.  B.,  Butler  College— Indianapolis. 
Russell,  Maude  Muriel,  A.  B., Indianapolis. 

(Butler  College) 

Stevenson,  Louise,  A.  B Decatur,  111. 

(The  James  Milliken  University) 

Trueblood,  Edna  Adams,  A.  B, Indianapolis. 

(Earlham  College) 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Abbott,    Edwin   Albert Burlington,  Wis. 

Addington,  Zoe  Ward Indianapolis. 

Allen,   Charlotte   Lucile Indianapolis. 

Allen,   Russell   Clare New  Palestine. 

Allender,   Lesner   Herbert Arlington. 

Anderson,   Charles  Meeks Brownstown. 

Applegate,   Albert   O Indianapolis. 

Arbuckle,  Elva Indianapolis. 

Arbuckle,  Fred  Griffie Homer. 

Atherton,  Russell Cumberland. 

Ayres,  Vida  Ellanor Indianapolis. 

Bachman,    Irma    . Indianapolis. 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Badger,    Kenneth    Rainey Indianapolis. 

Bailey,    Maxwell   Vorhis Southport. 

Baker,  Burt Indianapolis. 

Baker,   Enos   H Indianapolis. 

Barnhizer,   Maud  New  Augusta. 

Barb,    Margaret   Ann Indianapolis. 

Batton,   Ralph   North  Vernon. 

Baur,  Stella  H Indianapolis. 

Baxter,  Elizabeth  Helen Alexandria. 

Baxter,   Ethel  Louise Alexandria. 

Bebout,   Harter   Brown Rushville. 

Bennett,  Ethel  Louise Fountain  City. 

Berry,   Carl   Raymond Carthage. 

Binfcrd,  Letta  Marie Greenfield. 

Blacklidge,   Allen   Thrasher Rushville. 

Blacklidge,  Ethel Rushville. 

Blair,   Harold   Indianapolis. 

Bond.  Lora  Mae  Indianapolis. 

Booe.  Genevieve Kingman. 

Boos,    Ida    Buehler Indianapolis. 

Boston,  Floyd   Indianapolis. 

Bowen,  Theresa Danville. 

Boyer,  Margrette Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bradley,  Harold  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Bragg,    Mary    Indianapolis. 

Brandon,  Mary  Jane   Kokomo. 

Breadheft,    Jessie    Gladys Indianapolis. 

Brewer,    Jane    Abiaii Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Browder,   Clifford   Harrison Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Frank  Lacy Noblesville. 

Brown,   Katherine   Porter Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Martha  Louise Indianapolis. 

Browning,  Netta  Deweese Indianapolis. 

Brunson,  Austin   Carmel. 

Bryant,    Edith    Indianapolis. 
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Buck,    Robert   William Indianapolis. 

BUKKHARDT,     CLARENCE     WARE ElWOOd. 

Burkhardt,    Hally    Cecil Tipton. 

Buschmann,    Alma    Indianapolis. 

Calhoun,  Pauline  Louise Kokomo. 

Campbell,  Ruth  Indianapolis. 

Cannaday,  Cora  May Selma. 

Cassady,  Florence Indianapolis. 

Cheney,  Ruth  Ann Indianapolis. 

Chow,  Knei Yangchow,  China. 

Chowen,   Roy  Jury Indianapolis. 

Clarke,    Ira   Doup Edinburg. 

Clark,    L.    Pauline Indianapolis. 

Clark,  Mary  Elizabeth Clark's  Hill. 

Clay,  Lesley  Ellis Portland,  Ore. 

Clifford,   Jeannette   Indianapolis. 

Coleman,   Nora   McCordsville. 

Collins,  Ethel  Wanamaker. 

Collins,  Hazel  Lotus Indianapolis. 

Conway,  William  Oakley Indianapolis. 

Cruse,  Glenn Zionsville. 

Cullen,   John    Indianapolis. 

Curtis,  Vance   Stanley North  Vernon. 

Daniels,  Elvin   Indianapolis. 

Da  vies,    Vesta   Florence Indianapolis. 

Davison,  Frank  Elon Brownsburg. 

Denk,  Andrew  Lawrence New  Palestine. 

Densford,  Clarice  Lillian Crothersville. 

Densford,  Florence  Opal Austin. 

Densford,   Ruth   Elizabeth Crothersville. 

DeVaney,  Ethel  Pearl Noblesville. 

DeWald,  Eva  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Dobson,    Carey    Cleo Brownsburg. 

Doeppers,    William    August Indianapolis. 

Dollarhide,  Winifred Indianapolis. 
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Doremus,  Marie  Robinett Indianapolis. 

Downs,  Marie  Ellen Indianapolis. 

Ditden,  Margaret  Karola Indianapolis. 

Duvall,  Sylvester Indianapolis. 

Edgington,  Genevra  Frances Boulder,  Colo. 

Empson,  Mattie Brownstown. 

Eppert,  Madge  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Everhart,  Albert  Joseph Sharon,  Pa. 

Fall,  Crystal  Brenton Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Mabel  Melsena Indianapolis. 

Ferguson,  Charlotte  PIaigh Indianapolis. 

Fiers,  Forest  Leland Redkey. 

Finley,  Hezekiah Seymour. 

Finn,  John  Richard Indianapolis. 

Fleming,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Fortner,  Edith  Elizabeth New  Augusta. 

Forsyth,  Haidee  Alice Indianapolis. 

Foust,  Edmond Wilkinson. 

Frick,  Flora  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Gant,  Mable  Banks Greenfield. 

Garber,  Marjorie  Adiana Frankfort. 

Garner,  Hermon  P Brownsburg. 

Gasho,  Minnie  Margaret Tipton. 

Gawne,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Gay,  Sylvinia  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

George,    Richard Broad  Ripple. 

Glass,  Elbert  Francis Indianapolis. 

Glendenning,  George  Sutton Indianapolis. 

Gordon,  Marjory  Jersey Indianapolis. 

Graham,  Mary  Ellen^ Indianapolis. 

Graham,  Hope  Whitcomb Indianapolis. 

Greer,  Beulah Indianapolis. 

Guedel,  Clarence  Eroydon Indianapolis. 

Habbe,  Edith  Indianapolis. 

Hadley,  Gladys  Ellen Plainfield. 
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Hadley,  Kleber  W Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Henry  Adams Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Robert  Johannis Indianapolis. 

Harkelroad,  Jessie  Mae Plainfield. 

Harney,  Mary  Belle Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Mildred  Lavinia Indianapolis. 

Harry,  Mary  Gwyneth : Elwood. 

Harsiiman,  Edith  Henrietta Indianapolis. 

Hartley,  James  Worth Indianapolis. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus Springfield,  Jamaica. 

Hecker,  Sidney  Ernestine Indianapolis. 

Heider,  Frieda  E Indianapolis. 

Heinrichs,  Nelson  W Indianapolis. 

Hendrickson,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Hessong,  Sylvia  Eliza Nora. 

Hiatt,  Frederick  Wilburn Castleton. 

Hibben,  Thomas  Entricken Indianapolis. 

Hicks,  Elmer  Callaway South  Bend 

Higham,  Elmo  Benton Brownsville 

Hill.  Frances  Leola Indianapolis. 

Hinman,  Jack  Jones,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Holladay,  Clara  Elenora Indianapolis. 

Hoover,  Beatrice  Rachel Bridgeport. 

Hoskot,  Florence  Ida Dayton,  O. 

Hoss,   Pauline Kokomo. 

Hovey,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Hubbard,  Mary  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Huckemeyer,  Charles  Earl Indianapolis. 

Hughes,  Hildred Indianapolis. 

Hughes,  Lucy  Margaret Greenfield. 

Hunt,   Ernest   Martin Indianapolis. 

Hutchings,  John  Willard Kokomo. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Harvey Bargersville. 

James,  Mary  Ela Indianapolis. 

Johns,  Everts Nabb. 
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Johnson,  Harry Cumberland. 

Johnson,  Paul  Hendricks Indianapolis. 

Johnston,  Mary  Lorenda Rushville. 

Jones,  Ray  Vaughn Cromwell. 

Joplin,  Hattie  Seale Sipe  Springs,  Texas. 

Judd,  Maurice  Beaufort Indianapolis. 

Kassebaum,  William  Claude Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  Cordelia  Kokomo. 

Kautz,  Dorothy Kokomo. 

Keach,  Benjamin  Harrison Brownstown. 

Keiser,  Robert  Larrick Bloomington,  111. 

Kenney,    John    Edward Indianapolis. 

Kincaid,  Martha  May Indianapolis. 

Kingsbury,  Layman  Dwight Indianapolis. 

Kirkhoff,  Louise  Napoleon Indianapolis. 

Kuhn,  Mildred  Mary Indianapolis. 

Lang,  Lydia  Jane Lafayette. 

Leak,  Virgil  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Leech,  Garland  Dell Indianapolis. 

Leitch,  Andrew Kilmartin,   Ontario. 

Lett,  Harry  F Wheatland. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Lingeman,   Leslie  Roberts Brownsburg. 

Linton,  Ernest  Marshall Cumberland. 

Little,  John  Grover Cumberland. 

Lloyd,  Allen  Henry Indianapolis. 

Logan,  Leon  Charleston,  111. 

Longley,  Ruth   Noblesville. 

Loy,  Glenn  DeWitt Indianapolis. 

Luzader,  Cortez Indianapolis. 

McAdams,  Fred  Charles Indianapolis. 

McBride,  John  Frank Indianapolis. 

McBride,  Mary  Syfers Indianapolis. 

McCullough,  Eva  Clarissa Stockwell. 

McCord,  Adilda Indianapolis. 
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McCord,  Audrey Indianapolis. 

McCord,   Ella  Jane Indianapolis. 

McCord,  James  Edmon Indianapolis. 

McCord,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

McFatrtdge,  Mabel  __       Atlanta. 

McHatton,  Florence  Ward Indianapolis. 

McLaughlin,  Dorothy  Ball Indianapolis. 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Ellen  Owsley Indianapolis. 

Magel,  Annah   J.       Indianapolis. 

Marlette,  Ednah  Maye Monrovia. 

Marsh,    Chester    Adam Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Lina  D Indianapolis. 

Martin,  Maud*;  Alice Indianapolis. 

Martindale,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Martindale,  Harry  Howard Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  Murray  Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  William  Rankin Indianapolis. 

Maxwell,  Iris  Enolia Hamilton,  O. 

Means,  Karl  Stone Morristown. 

Mellett,  Donald  Ring Indianapolis. 

Millholland,  Norman  Kenneth Indianapolis. 

Millikan,  Cleo  G Indianapolis. 

Mills,   Leland    S Valley  Mills. 

Mills,  William  Charles Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mitchell,  Harriet Edinburg. 

Moffett,  George  Lee Veedersburg. 

Moffett,    Lee Indianapolis. 

Montgomery,  Mary Greenfield. 

Moore,  Aubrey  Harrill Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Glenn Sheridan. 

Moorhead,  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Morrison,   Lena   Belle Thorntown. 

Mullane,  Daniel  Francis Indianapolis. 

Mullane,  Joseph  Wolfe Indianapolis. 
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Murkay,  Ray Indianapolis. 

Myers,  Madge Lebanon. 

Nelson,    William    Verner Indianapolis. 

New,   Genevieve Greenfield. 

New,   Lillian Greenfield. 

Newman,   Fanny Indianapolis. 

Newman,  Ltjra  Vadda Indianapolis. 

Nix,  Else  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Noland,  Rebecca Anderson. 

Offutt,  Clark Arlington. 

Ohr,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer Connersville. 

Oldham,  Paul  Tharp Charlottesville. 

Olsen,  Effie Monrovia. 

Onuma,  Tendo  Richichi Yamagata,   Japan. 

Orcutt,  Louise  Kennedy Indianapolis. 

Orndorff,  Marguerite  Tapking Indianapolis. 

Paddack,  Dodo Greenwood. 

Parker,  Mary  Osgood Indianapolis. 

Parker,   Mayne   Edmund Indianapolis. 

Parks,  Christopher  Wesley Huntingburg. 

Pavey,   Jesse   Ingle Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Mary  Christine Indianapolis. 

Peacock,   Marie Indianapolis. 

Pearcy,  Portia Anderson. 

Peek,   Joseph   Harold Washington. 

Phillips,    Franklin Atlanta. 

Pittman,  George  William Indianapolis. 

Potter,  Samuel  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Pritchard,  Marie  Zella Indianapolis. 

Pritchard,  Clarence  Edward Greenwood. 

Pruitt,  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Pursel,  Jessie  Ina Noblesville. 

Ragsdale,  Paul Indianapolis. 

Randall,   Floyd   Henry Indianapolis. 
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Rarick,  William  Cael Indianapolis. 

Reade,   Emma  Gbace New  Augusta. 

Reade,  Ruth  Eva New  Augusta. 

Reed,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Mildred  Alberta Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Nell  Priscilla Greenfield. 

Reidenbach,  Clarence Nineveh. 

Rhodehamel,  Emma  E Indianapolis. 

Richey,  Maude Thorntown. 

Riley,  Traqueelia  Turner Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  Estall  Alonzo Areola,  111. 

Robison,  Lois Greenwood. 

Rudicel,    Rex LaFontaine. 

Schellschmidt,    Eldon Indianapolis. 

Schleicher,  Victor  Herbert Cumberland. 

Schmid,  Herbert  William Indianapolis. 

Schortemeier,  Fred  Edward Indianapolis. 

Sellers,  Ethel  May Indianapolis. 

Seward,  Melissa  Bell Indianapolis. 

Shields,  Hugh Monrovia. 

Silver,  Xerxes Whitestown. 

Sims,  Jessie  Lenor Plainfield. 

Smedley,  Forest  D Salem. 

Smith,  Alpha Fountaintown. 

Smith,  Dorothy Clermont. 

Smith,  Harold  Hollis Dunkirk. 

Smith,  K.  Wesley Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Marie  Elizabeth Frankfort. 

Smith,  Milo  Jay Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Roscoe  Conkling Indianapolis. 

Smith,  William  Harold St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

Smock,  Florence Southport. 

Snider,  Mary  Ethel Mt.  Comfort. 

Somerville,    Hazel Anderson. 

Speaker,   James   Cale Worthington. 
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Sputh,  Carl  Brosius Chicago,  111. 

Staley,    Joseph Wilkinson. 

Steinhauser,  Gretchen  Gerda Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  John  Gregg Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,   Rosa  May Nora. 

Stermont,  Winfield Indianapolis. 

Stilz,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Street,  Hazel  Verna Indianapolis. 

Swango,  Morton  Worthington. 

Tharp,  Harold  Bland Indianapolis. 

Tharp,  Mary  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Thom,    James Lawrence. 

Thomas,  Frank  Marion St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Thomas,  Grace  Edith Greenfield. 

Thomas,   George   Cullen Indianapolis. 

Thomas,   Leo   McCordsville. 

Thompson,  Carlos  Roscoe Indianapolis. 

Thompson,  Chester  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Thompson,  Helen  Marr Colmnbus. 

Thornton,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Tinsley,  Katherine  Magdalen Indianapolis. 

Tracy,    Janette Anderson. 

Trook,  Angelein  Indianapolis. 

Turner,   Carl  Daily Adams. 

Underwood,  Doris Hartford  City. 

Unger,  Wood Michigantown. 

Van  Arsdel,  Edythe Monon. 

Van  Arsdell,  Robetta Indianapolis. 

Vance,  Pauline Bridgeport. 

VanWie,   Hazel Indianapolis. 

Walsh,  Mary  Frances Bridgeport. 

Warnock,  Bernice Middletown. 

Weaver,  Ella  Jane Indianapolis. 

Webb,  Edith Indianapolis. 
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Webb,  Helen  Child Indianapolis. 

Welling,  Corinne Indianapolis. 

Whitlock,  Monna  Leota Indianapolis. 

Wilk,   Eeema   Smith Rushville. 

Williams,  Francis  Marion Markleville. 

Williams,  Mary Rushville. 

Wilson,   Emma   Nelle Clermont. 

Wilson,  Raymond  Andrew New  Palestine. 

Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Zwick,  Ethel  Mary Indianapolis. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate    Students    9 

Undergraduate  Students 278 

Special  Students 21 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 144 

Department  of  Art 20 

Teachers'  Training  Course  (1911) 46 

Summer  Session    (1910) 61 

—    579 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 39 

Total  number  of  Students 540 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school 
year,  and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all 
sorts  of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further 
information,  address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1912 

June  24 Monday Registration. 

June  25 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Aug.  2,  3 Friday, Sat'rd'y. Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 

FALL  TERM,  1912 

Sept.  17 Tuesday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Sept.  18 Wednesday Instruction  Begins. 

Oct.  9 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Nov.  28-30 Thursday-Sat . .  .Thanksgiving  Vacation. 

Dec.  3,  4 Tuesday,  Wed. .  .Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Dec.  12-14 Thursday-Sat.  .  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Fall  Term. 

WINTER  TERM,  1913 

Jan.  2 Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

Jan.  3 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

Jan.  8 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

Feb.  7 Friday Founder's  Day. 

Macch  11,  12 Tuesday,  Wed..  .Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

March  20,  22 Thursday-Sat. .  .Term  Examinations  and  Close  of  Winter  Term. 

SPRING  TERM,  1913 

March  27 Thursday Registration  and  Assignment  of  Work. 

March  28 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

April  9 Wednesday Quarterly  Meeting  Board  of  Directors. 

May  12 Monday Normal  Course  for  Teachers  Begins. 

June  14,  16,  17  . .  .Sat..  Mon.,  Tue..Term  Examinations. 

June  15 Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  17 Tuesday President's  Reception . 

June  18 Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class-Day  Exercises. 

June  19 Thursday Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Commencement. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1913 

June  23 .Monday Registration. 

June  24 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

August  1,  2 Friday,Sat'rd'y. Examination  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

URBAN    C.    BREWER Hall 

HILTON   U.   BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapolis 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

FRED    DOELLER Columbus 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Rushville 

MARSHALL   HACKER Columbus 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

JOHN   M.   JUDAH Indianapolis 

J.  ARTHUR  MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Indianapolis 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  T.  REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE  L.   REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.   T.   SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON    U.    BROWN President 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY    BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow : 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio,  Scot    Butlee,    Thomas    C.    Howe, 
William  G.  Irwin,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Mar 
shall  T.  Reeves,  Zach  T.  Sweeney. 


COMMITTEES  5 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Winfield  S.  Moffett,  Fred  Doeller, 
Chauncy  Butler,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds  arid  Real  Estate. 
Winfield  S.  Moffett,         George  B.  Davis,         Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

Faculty,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio, 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  Allan  B.  Philputt,        Perry  H.  Clifford. 


John  M.  Judah, 


Judiciary  and  Claims. 
Marshall  Hacker,  Chauncy  Butler. 


Scot  Butler, 


College  Residence. 
Urban  C.  Brewer, 


Girnie  L.  Reeves. 


Endowment. 

Marshall  T.  Reeves,         John  H.  Frazee,         William  G.  Irwin. 
J.  Arthur  Meeks. 


FACULTY 


THOMAS   CARR   HOWE,   A.   M.,   Ph.   D.,   President.      (48   South 
Audubon  Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid..  1897;  Ph.  D..  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  Colleg-e,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages,  ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College, 
1907-'08;  President  Butler  College,   1908 . 

ALLEN   RICHARDSON   BENTON,   A.    M.,    LL.    D.,    Professor   of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus. 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1849;  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1855- 
'61;  President  Northwestern  Christian  University,  i861-'68; 
President  Alliance  College,  1869-'71;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College, 
1871;  Chancellor  Universitv  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (121  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1870;  Student  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and 
University  of  Berlin,  1873-'75;  LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896; 
Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana  University, 
1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  Presi- 
dent Butler  College,  1891-1904;   1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology.     (360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  Yale  College,  1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investi- 
gations of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  1881-'84; 
Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Freiburg, 
Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  George  Leib  Harrison 
Research  Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Abingdon  College, 
1881-'84;  Profesor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Eureka  College,  1884- 
'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drake  University, 
1891-'92;  idem,  Butler  College,  1892 . 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology.     (28 
South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898; 
Pastor  Christian  Church,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  1866-'72;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1872-'89;  Richmond,  Va.,  1889-'97;  Professor  of 
Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  College,  1897 . 


FACULTY  7 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  A.   B.,   B.   D.,   Professor  of 
History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
1896-'97;  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity 
School,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899; 
Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Student,  Columbia 
University,  1911-'12;  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Act- 
ing Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  1900-'09;  Professor 
of   History,    ibid.,    1909-    — . 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Camp- 
bell University,  1893-1903;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03;  Gradu- 
ate Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, 1903-'04;  Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy, The  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Acting  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, ibid.,  1909 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Deniia  Butler  Professor 
of  English  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1903;  Fellow  in  English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar, 
Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07; 
Teacher  in  public  schools,  Medina,  O.,  1892-'93;  Teacher 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  1899-1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908;  Lecturer  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  Summer  School,  The  University  of 
Wooster,  1910  and  1911;  Professor  of  English,  Butler  Col- 
lege,  1906 . 

KATHARINE   MERRILL   GRAYDON,   A.   M.,   Catharine   Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883; 
Instructor  in  Indiana  University,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student, 
Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of  Greek,  Hastings  College, 
1888-'91;  Instructor,  Oakland  High  School,  1891-'98;  Gradu- 
ate Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898-'99;  Professor 
of  English,  Oahu  College,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor  of 
Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Econom- 
ics and  Political  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901 
and  1903;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois 
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College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  His- 
tory and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1902-'03;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1903-'04;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1909; 
Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1904-'06;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 1906-'09;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science, 
Butler  College,   1909 . 

GEORGE  HENRY  DANTON,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor 
of  Germanic  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  Assistant  in  Comparative 
Literature,  ibid.,  1902-'03;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Ger- 
man, Harvard  University,  1903-'04;  Ottendorfer  Fellow  (New 
York  University)  Student,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1904-'05;  Ph. 
D.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Instructor  in  German,  College 
for  Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1905-'07;  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
sity, 1907-'10;  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages, 
Butler   College,   1910 . 

EDMUND  HOWARD  HOLLANDS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1899;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage 
School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1900-'01;  A  M., 
ibid.,  1901;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  German,  Wilson  School 
for  Boys,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  1901-'03;  Graduate  Student  and 
Sage  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1903-'05;  Ph. 
D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Sage  School  of  Phil- 
osophy, 1905-'06;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1906-'07;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University, 
1907-'09;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 1909-'10;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler 
College,  1910 . 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Teacher  of  Latin 
in  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  1901-'06;  Graduate 
Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1906-'10;  Acting 
Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
ibid.,  1911 . 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Mem- 
orial Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Educa- 
tion. 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.. 
Yale  University,  1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906: 
Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Professor 
of  Christian  History  and  Doctrine,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Reeves 
Memorial  Professor,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial 
Education,  Butler  College,  1911 . 
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JAMES  BROWN,  A.  M„  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  ibid., 
1905;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University, 
1903-'05;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Illinois  Col- 
lege, 1905-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  William 
and  Vashti  College,  1908-'ll;  Graduate  Student,  University  of 
Chicago,  Summer  Quarters,  1906,  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Butler  College,  1911 . 

MARK   HARVEY   LIDDELL,   A.   B.,   A.   M.,   Acting   Professor   of 
English  Literature. 

B.  A.,  Princeton  University,  1887;  University  Fellow  in  Eng- 
lish, Princeton,  1888-'89;  M.  A..  Princeton,  1889;  Latin  Master, 
Lawrenceville  School,  1891-'93;  Studied  English  at  Oxford 
University,  1893-'94:  at  University  of  Berlin,  1894-'95;  at  Ox- 
ford University,  1895-'96;  Professor  of  English  and  Head  of 
the  English  Department.  University  of  Texas,  1897-1900; 
since  then  engaged  in  editing  The  Elizabethan  Shakespere; 
Acting  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Butler  College,  1912. 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Romance  Languages. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  Student  at  Rouen,  France, 
1896-'97;  Instructor  in  German,  High  School,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  1903-'05;  Head  of  the  French  Department, 
Cheshire  School,  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  1905-'07;  Head  of  the 
French  Department,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecti- 
cut, 1907-'09;  Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 1909-'10;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1910;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

JAMES  GARFIELD  RANDALL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor 
of  History. 

A.  B.,  Butler  College.  1903;  A.  M.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1904;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1907-'ll; 
Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science,  Illinois  College, 
1907-'08;  Assistant  in  American  History,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, 1908-'09;  Fellow  in  History,  University  of  Chicago, 
Summer  and  Fall,  1909;  Instructor  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  Syracuse  University,  1910-'ll;  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1911;  Acting  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College, 
1911-'12. 

CORNELIA  ALLEN-FORREST,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 
Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Buchtel  College,  1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English, 
Philosophy  and  History.  The  University  of  Chicago,  1894-'$>6; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher  in  Akron,  O.,  Public 
Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lock- 
land,  O.,  High  School.  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01; 
Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07; 
Instructor  in  English,  Butler  College,  1907 . 
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ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1§98;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1899;  Student,  Universities  of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01; 
Fellow  and  Instructor,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1902- 
'03;  Principal,  Private  School,  Logansport,  Indiana,  1903-'06; 
Joint  Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-'10;  Instructor 
in  Modern  Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr..  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics. 

LL.  B.,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907;  Special  Student  in  Foren- 
sics, University  of  Michigan,  Summer  1907;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Forensics,  McMinnville  College,  Oregon,  1907-'08; 
Professor  of  Forensics,  Dallas  College,  Oregon,  1908-'09;  Lec- 
turer on  Legal  Forensics,  American  Central  Law  School, 
1909 ;  Instructor  in  Forensics,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

MYRTLE  LEWELLYN  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Art. 

Assistant  Indianapolis  High  School,  1893-'94;  Special  Draw- 
ing Teacher,  Graded  Schools,  Indianapolis,  1895-'96;  Principal 
of  Art  Department,  Greenville  College,  1897-'99;  Butler  Col- 
lege,  1900 . 

CARL  BROSIUS  SPUTH,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904;  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado, 1904-'06;  Director  of  Social  Turnverein,  Indianapolis, 
1906-'10;  Instructor,  Butler  College,  1906-'07;  Instructor,  Nor- 
mal College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.  1907-'10;  Director  of  Physical 
Training,   Butler  College,   1909 . 

MRS.  E.  N.  EDGINGTON,  Head  of  College  Residence. 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON,  Librarian. 

Faculty  of  the   Missionary  Training   School. 

(Courses  open  to  Butler  College  Students.) 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Religion  and  Missionary  History.  (5448  University 
Avenue. ) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy 
and  Romance  Languages,  Western  Reserve  University,  1902; 
A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1902;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Hiram  College,  1900-'05;  Professor  of  English,  Christian  Col- 
lege (The  University  of  Nanking),  Nanking,  China,  1905-'06; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Director  Department  of 
Missionary  Service,  Hiram  College,  1906-'10;  Principal,  Mis- 
sionary  Training   School,   1910 . 
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HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science.     (5446  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912;  As- 
sistant Professor,  Department  of  Missionary  Service,  Hiram 
College,  1909-'ll;  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Missionary 
Science,  Missionary  Training  School,  1911 . 

FRED   ELMORE   LUMLEY,   M.   A.,   B.   D.,   Ph.   D.,   Professor   of 

Sociology. 

B.  A.,  Hiram  College,  1905;  M.  A.,  McMaster  University,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D., 
Yale  University,  1912;  Principal  Sinclair  College,  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  1906-'08;  Assistant  in  Anthropology,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1909-'12. 


Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN  S.  KENYON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 


Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors   Putnam,   Hollands,    Morro,    Hall,    Bruner. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Putnam,  Danton. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Hollands,  Bruner,  Danton. 
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Athletics. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni  Member 

Class  Standing.        .  « 
Professors  Gelston,  Randall. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Morro  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Allen-Forrest 


Student  Affairs. 

President  and  Professors  Putnam,  Kenyon, 
and  Miss  Katharine  Graydon. 


Library. 
Professors  Randall,  Kenyon,  Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston  and  Secretary  Butler,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner  and  Adviser. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson,  Danton,  Gelston. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  university 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining  the 
purposes  and  scope  of  the  institution : 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianap- 
olis, in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  high- 
est class,  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest ;  to  establish  in 
said  institution  departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to 
educate  and  prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  country ;  to  teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Chris- 
tian morality  as  taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  un- 
inspired and  without  authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds  and 
articles  of  faith  subsequent  thereto ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1S55,  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either  through  affiliation  or  by 
act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted  professional  schools  and 
carried  on  university  work.  At  the  present  time  the  directors  have 
thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  husbanding  resources  and  collecting 
additional  funds,  to  prepare  to  add  departments,  as  circumstances 
may  warrant. 
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The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  twenty-one  directors.  In  1873  the  Board 
determined  to  remove  to  Irvington.  It  was  felt  that  a  suburb, 
withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would  afford  a  more 
desirable  place  of  residence  for  students.  In  1S75  instruction  of 
the  College  classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the  i 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  how- 
ever, remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the  J 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  college  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  ■ 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken  by 
cial  Condition,  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an  additional 
endowment  of  $250,000.  This  was  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Joseph   I.   Irwin,   a   director  of  the  corporation,   who 
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offered  $100,000  provided  a  total  of  $250,000  was  secured.  Andrew 
Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this  endow- 
ment. Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $30,000,  and 
Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College  $12,500 
toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907,  by  an 
energetic  effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indianapolis, 
students  in  attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The 
directors  propose  to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make  such  addi- 
tions thereto  as  may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  invested, 
yielding  an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  interests,  wise 
and  conservative  in  all  their  views,  and  thorough  and  prudent  in 
the  administration  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  The  demands 
made  upon  an  institution  of  learning  at  the  present  day  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  The  College  is  yet  insufficiently  endowed  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous  spirit  which 
created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will  prompt  further  provision 
for  its  development. 

Memorial  Gifts.  The  Board  of  Directors  would  encourage  gifts  in 
the  form  of  endowments  of  various  chairs  of  instruction.  The 
sum  of  $30,000  will  endow  a  professorship  which  will  perpetually 
bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of  the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is 
established.  In  this  way  the  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek, 
the  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Addison  F. 
Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages  have  been  established 
and  endowed.  The  English  department  has  been  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Catharine  Merrill  chair. 
This  gift  to  the  College,  made  by  grateful  students  and  friends,  is  a 
memorial  to  the  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  English  literature.  Mr.  Marshall  T.  Reeves  has  endowed  the 
Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  as  a  memorial  to  his  father 
and  mother. 
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Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular 
departments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  has  been  "accredited"   under  the  school 

laws  of  1907  for  all  classes  fixed  by  the  statute,  i.  e.,  A,  B,  C. 

Religious  The  purpose  of  the  founders,  expressed  in  their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to  establish  an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  ''teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures." 
A  course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates 
for  a  degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular 
chapel  exercises.  The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in 
spirit;  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their 
members  are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new 
students  a  very  cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold  prayer 
meetings  every  week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintaining  Chris- 
tian zeal  among  the  students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these 
associations  is  in  attendance  during  the  first  week  of  the  Fall 
term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  entering  college  with  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and  in  general  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance in  their  power,  which  students  who  are  strangers  in  Irvington 
may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  to 
which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords  opportunity  for  old 
students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  cultivate  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  members  are  eligible  to 
active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students  not  identified 
with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  Paper.  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian," 
is  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler  College,  to 
give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion.  It  is  edited 
by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Students  and 
graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations,  articles, 
verses,  letters  and  information. 

Debates.  It  is  customary  for  the  College  to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading 
questions  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1911-'12  a  dual  debate  was  held 
between  Albion  College  and  Butler  College.   ■ 
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Oratorical  Seven  colleges,  of  which  this  institution  is  one, 

Contests.  compose   the   Indiana    State   Oratorical   Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory  by 
encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary 
contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the 
State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  composition 
and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  average  award 
by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  contest.  The  suc- 
cessful contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian   Literary   Society,   organized   in 

Society.  1876,  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the 

College.  Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but 
later  young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

The  Lotus  Club.  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  the  bringing 
together  socially  of  the  young  women  in  College,  thus  encouraging 
friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed  by  an 
executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Butler  This  is  an  association  of  the  men  of  the  College. 

Union.  The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  promote 

acquaintance  and  friendship  among  the  men  and  to  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  College. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  relig- 
Club.  ious  work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

Dramatic  Club.  The  Dramatic  Club,  for  men  and  women,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  promotion  of  college  dramatics. 
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Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in  colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper"  physical  training  to  as 
large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  student  body,  to  enliven  the 
college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly 
played.  Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control 
composed  of  two  members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member  and 
two  students. 

Irwin  field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  out- 
door games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  competent 
instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to 
which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any  contest,  (a)  who  is  not  carrying  at  least  two 

major  courses  during  the  term  in  which  such  contest  occurs;  (b) 
who  has  failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  two  major  courses  dur- 
ing the  preceding  term  (but  this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students)  ; 
(c)  who  fails  to  do  his  work  during  the  current  term  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  instructors;  (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the 
third  week  of  the  term;  (e)  who  matriculates  as  a  special  student, 
until  he  has  been  a  student  in  Butler  College  at  least  one  term. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  IndiaDapolis  is  not  only  the  capital  of  the  State,' 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis  affords 
unique  advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best  musical 
entertainments  and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here  brought  with- 
in reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached  by  the  East 
Washington  street  electric  cars.  Irvington  is  within  the  city  limits 
of  Indianapolis  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  attractive  place  for 
suburban  residence.  Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who 
have  been  drawn  thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it 
a  special  character  of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home 
for  students  it  is  singularly  free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers 
often  surrounding  college  life.  There  are  no  drinking  saloons  in 
the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  college  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed 
Building.  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of  135  feet  and  a 

depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms,  besides  the 
administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary  society  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  in  its  internal  finish  and  arrange- 
ments is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Science  HaiL  The  Science  hall  is  three  stories  high,  constructed 
of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.  It  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet  ;md 
a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  museum  hall, 
and  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories. 

The   museum  contains  abundant   material   for   illustrating  the 
sciences  of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.    Some  of  the  mater- 
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ials  have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by- 
friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who 
have  occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department.  The  museum  con- 
tains the  following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  especially  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States,  made 
principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  O.  P.  Hay,  when  they 
were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements  from 
the  United  States. 

8.  A.  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  work- 
ing library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus 
and  equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  appartus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1003,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 

Library.  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Bona 

Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of  1897.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray  brick,  and  is 
of  fireproof  construction.     The  bookstack  room,  filled  with  steel 
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stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College  library  at 
present  contains  about  16,000  volumes,  chosen  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive  files  of 
valuable  government  reports  and  documents.  Every  year  there  are 
added  by  purchase  the  latest  and  best  works  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  encyclopedias,  lexicons  and  other  works  of  reference 
are  numerous,  and  represent  the  best  and  most  modern  scholarship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to  the 
College  library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now  have 
free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
175,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
60,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  week- 
lies, monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory,  located  in  the 
Observatory.  northeast  corner  of  the  campus,  embodies  in  its 
construction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  i 
equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains.  The  building  has  a  revolv- 
ing dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view  from 
horizon  to  zenith.  The  telescope  is  equatorially  mounted,  by  Fauth 
&  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  declination  and 
hour  circles,  and  clock-work  for  diurnal  rotation.  The  object  glass 
of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Alvin  Clark  & 
Sons,  of  Boston.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  ranges  from 
seventy  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

College  This  attractive  and  comfortable  home  for  young 

Residence.  women    students   is   a    substantially   constructed 

brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
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electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  The  rooms 
contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their  own  bed 
linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired.  The 
rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  competent  maids.  The  dining- 
room  service  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all 
possible  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attrac- 
tive. The  Head  of  the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the 
young  women  living  there.  The  advantages  of  this  home  are 
offered  to  young  women  at  lower  rates  than  those  at  which  approx- 
imately equal  advantages  may  be  obtained  in  private  residences. 
The  Residence  is  maintained  solely  for  the  accommodation  of 
young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance  to  attend  the  College, 
must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington ;  and  all  such  are  required 
to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason  special  permis- 
sion to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President;  in  all  cases  of 
assignment  of  young  ladies  to  other  homes  than  the  Residence,  the 
consent  of  the  President  must  first  be  obtained.  This  rule  admits 
of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building,  built  of  red  brick  and 
limestone,  contains  a  main  exercising  hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight 
feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  with  double  oak  floor  and  high 
ceiling.  There  are  a  bathroom,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  steel  lock- 
ers, and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who  use  the 
gymnasium,  and  also  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours  are  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young  women. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 
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The  College  year  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
The  fees  payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library 
and  incidentals,  exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  amount  to  $25.00  per 
term  for  three  or  for  two  subjects.  For  a  single  subject  $13.00  will 
be  charged.  Students  undertaking  a  fourth  subject  of  study  will 
pay  $8.00,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fee,  for  a  major  course,  or 
$4.00  for  a  minor.  In  addition  the  following  extra  charges  are 
made:  Special  student,  $3.00  (except  as  provided  on  page  34).  In 
the  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  laboratory 
fees,  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $4.00,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used 
and  ordinary  wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay 
for  apparatus  broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee 
of  $2.00  is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the 
date  appointed  (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged ;  the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change 
of  registration,  after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee 
of  $1.00  is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  diploma  a  fee  of 
$5.00  is  charged ;  for  the  Master  of  Arts'  diploma,  $10.00.  Gradu- 
ating fees  must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Term  hills  must  oe  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  a  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of 
the  term,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  term  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  term. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of  yearly  expenses  for 
Residence.  the  session  of  thirty-six  weeks : 

Lowest  Average                    Liberal 

Fees $  75.00  $  75.00  (with  Lab.)   $  84.00 

Room 27.00  36.00                              54.00 

Board 72.00  126.00                             126.00 

Books 10.00  15.00                              20.00 

$184.00  $252.00  $284.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from  $9 
to  $18  per  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at 
$42  per  term.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room  is 
vacated  before  the  end  of  the  term.  Board  bills  for  the  term  are 
payable  in  three  equal  installments.  No  reduction  is  made  for 
occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College  can  not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there  is 
always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  determined 
and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn  enough 
to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient 
distance  which  depend  upon  student  preaching.  The  College 
always  has  more  calls  for  preachers  than  it  can  supply. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  its  advantages  to  the  following  classes  of 
students : 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation,  see  pages  28-40.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  34.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree 
from  Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who 
may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master 
of  Science.     (See  page  37.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  or  may  not  be  doing  academic  work  also. 
(See  page   81.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes 
held  in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may  not 
be  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  90.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession 
under  the  State  law. 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 
College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  art  students  and  students 
in  the  extension  courses. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on 
days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to  12 
a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt  atten- 
tion should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  desig- 
nated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at 
least  three  weeks  oefore  the  opening  of  the  term.  They  will  then 
receive,    on   the   day   of   registration,    statements   of   the   credits 
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granted.  On  presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be 
assigned  to  their  classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  "to  the 
adviser  for  assignment  to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 
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Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less 
than  thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per 
week.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
one  hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited 
except  as  here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance 
to  Freshman  class.  Of  this  number  5%  are  definitely  prescribed,  5 
are  to  be  chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4%  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which 
are  not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school 
credits  are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named 
in  Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted 
who  presents  less  than  eleven  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these 
groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examin- 
er statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be  granted. 
If  these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  seven  college  majors  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
faculty  that  he  is  entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in 
the  mean  time,  reserves  the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  possible  entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  pre- 
sent specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  oeen  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate 'certificates  must 
oe   presented   from   each   school,   not   simply   from   the   last   one 
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attended.  Blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Certificates  upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be 
granted,  must  be  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the 
work  was  done.  They  should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only 
of  the  time  spent  in  each  subject — but  also  of  the  amount  of  work 
covered  (e.  g.,  four  books  of  Csesar),  including  the  time  spent  in 
laboratory  work  in  science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required : 

English    3  units 

Mathematics 2Y2  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 8  units 

History  ( from  Group  II ) 1  unit 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1  unit 

Elective : 

From  Groups  I-I V 4%  units 

Total    15       units 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the 
usual  three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and 
literature,  as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present 
a  fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective. 
(See  Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2%  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equations  (V2 
unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who  offer  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may  receive  credit 
for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 

Group  I. 

Foreign  Language. 

Latin  1.     Beginning  course   1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books  1  unit 
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Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 

Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Latin  5.     Tacitus    y2  unit 

Latin  6.     Livy    y2  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.    Anabasis  II — IV,  with  prose  com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  I — II    1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,    Herodotus,    or    equivalent 

authors 1  unit 

German  1.     Beginning  course   1  unit 

German  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.     Third  year  1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second   year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third   year    1  unit 

Spanish  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note. — At  least  three  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and 
at  least  two  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  one  unit  has 
been  offered,  half-units  may  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  three  units,  the  candidate  will  be 
excused  from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History 1  unit 

Ancient  History   y2  or  1  unit 

Medieval  History    %  or  1  unit 

Modern  History   y2  or  1  unit 

English  History y2  unit 

United  States  History  %  or  1  unit 

Civics    Vi  unit 

Economics    y2  unit 
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Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  one  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Not  more 
than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group. 

Gbotjp  III. 

Natural  Science. 

Physics    1  unit 

Chemistry    1  unit 

Botany    y2  or     1  unit 

Zoology  Y2  or     1  unit 

General  Biology 1  unit 

Physiology  V2  unit 

Physiography    y2  unit 

Geology    V2  unit 

Astronomy   y2  unit 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Unclassified. 

English  4.     (First  half  of  fourth  year  High 

School   English)     y2  unit 

English  5.     ( Second  half  of  fourth  year  High 

School   English )     y2  unit 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry y2  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry  y2  unit 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra y2  unit 

Commercial  Geography y2  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing y2  or  1  unit 

Free-hand  Drawing y2  or  1  unit 

Not  more  than  one  unit  of  Drawing  will  be  accepted. 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  en- 
trance, but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  4%  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented. 
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Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  sub- 

Students,  jects,  he  must  begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  defi- 

ciencies, those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  preced- 
ence being  given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered 
in  lieu  of  the  deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
instruction  is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses 
offered  by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be 
offered  for  entrance,  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case,  2 
majors  of  college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of 
preparatory  work.  But  Greek  1,  2,  3 ;  German  1,  2,  3 ;  French  1, 
2,  3 ;  and  three  majors  of  natural  science,  unless  a  unit  of  natural 
science  shall  have  been  offered  on  admission,  will  be  accepted  only 
on  the  basis  of  3  majors  for  1  unit  of  entrance  work.  If  the  condi- 
tioned student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  the  College  offers  no 
instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up  under  approved 
tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They  must  be  made  up 
within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Special  On    account    of    the    development    of    good    high 

Announcement,  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis- 
continued its  preparatory  department. 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  sec- 

Standing,  ondary  schools,  and  presenting  credits  in  excess  of 

those  required  to  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements,  may,  in  certain 
departments,  secure  college  credit  for  the  work  by  passing  an 
examination  on  it  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  entrance  to 
college.    The  following  limitations  will,  however,  be  observed  : 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
two  college  majors.  (A  major  is  a  five-hour  course  for  twelve 
weeks.) 

2.  Where  three  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  pre- 
sented for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional 
work  in  that  group. 

3.  Where  four  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  pre- 
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sented  for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional 
work  in  that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  six  college  majors  will  in  any  case 
be  credited  on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  second- 
ary school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case : 

English 1  major  Mathematics    1  major 

Latin 4  majors  Physics    2  majors 

Greek 4  majors  Chemistry    2  majors 

German 4  majors  Botany   2  majors 

French    4  majors  History    2  majors 

Spanish 2  majors 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  receive 
advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  officially  signed  state- 
ments of  the  work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements  must 
include:  (a)  A  statement  of  the  work  which  was  done  in  satisfac- 
tion of  entrance  requirements.  This  statement  must  come  directly 
from  the  school  where  the  preparatory  work  was  done,  (b)  A 
statement  certifying  to  the  college  credits  that  have  been  earned. 
Such  statements  should  indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  cov- 
ered, number  of  weeks  and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week. 
In  the  case  of  students  coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance 
requirements  are  less  than  those  of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient 
number  of  college  credits  will  be  applied  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency in  preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  applicntion  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It 
is  desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward 
their  statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  en- 
trance. No  student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  except 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 
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Special  A  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  be 

Students.  admitted  as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to  pur- 

sue a  special  course  of  study  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 
the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 
and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must 
accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  accepted 
as  special  students,  and  no  applicant  for  a  special  course  will  be 
admitted  unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regu- 
lar students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  per- 
formed, and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The 
faculty  may  at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privi- 
leges if  it  appears  that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements 
for  graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general 
culture,  which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college 
course,  with  an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of 
the  student's  natural  interest,  and  preparation  for  university  and 
professional  study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is 
four  years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and 
industry  can  complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  28  sq.),  there  are 
required  for  graduation  thirty-six  majors  of  class  instruction  and 
two  majors  of  physical  culture. 

A  major  is  the  equivalent  of  five  hours'  classroom  work  each 
week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Where  laboratory  work  is 
carried  on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to 
one  hour  in  the  classroom.  In  some  of  the  more  advanced  courses, 
where  much  private  work  may  profitably  be  laid  out  for  the 
student,  the  number  of  hours  each  week  which  shall  be  equivalent 
to  a  major,  may  be  determined  by  the  instructor.  A  minor  is  a 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  for  twelve  weeks. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of 
three  majors  each  term.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  three 
major  courses  without  the  special  consent  of  the  committee  on 
special  studies  given  on  recommendation  of  the  adviser.  If  a 
student's  average  grade  for  the  term  next  preceding  shall  have 
been  as  high  as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of 
four  majors.  But  in  no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this  amount 
during  any  one  term.  A  fee  of  $8.00  will  be  charged  for  an 
additional  major  course,  or  of  $4.00  for  each  additional  minor 
course  in  excess  of  three  majors.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply 
to  courses  in  physical  training.     In  any  case,  the  courses  chosen 
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must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all  work,  to  receive 
credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  college  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects. —  (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  work  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  nine  majors  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every 
additional  language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  three  majors  may 
be  deducted  from  the  nine  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student 
who  presents  four  units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  six 
majors  in  college.  One  who  presents  five  units  will  take  three 
majors.  One  who  presents  six  units  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  college  language  requirement.  In  any  case,  however,  the  total 
required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance  and  in  college 
(six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less  than 
two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at  least  three 
years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical 
science  (Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  three  majors  in  a 
laboratory  science  not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  six  majors  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must 
begin  at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  nine  major  courses  must  be  taken  in  one  depart- 
ment, or  twelve  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case, 
six  majors  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder 
in  subjects  approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  twelve  majors  may  be  taken  in  any  one 
department.  During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  one  major 
course  each  term  may  be  taken  in  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  re- 
quirements) will  have  the  value  of  one  minor  each  to  students 
who  are  credited  with  26  majors:     Latin  1,  2,  3;  Greek  1,  2,  3; 
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German  1,  2,  3 ;  French  1,  2,  3 ;  English  1,  2,  3 ;  Mathematics  1,  2,  3. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions 
and  prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses 
he  wishes  to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation 
with  the  adviser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  nine  major  courses  in  residence  at  this  College 
before  receiving  the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements 
as  here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page 
24),  the  student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  eighteen  majors  must 
be  offered  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as 
a  natural  science.  The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a 
natural  science  or  mathematics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in 
the  preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years 
must  be  in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this 
degree  who  offer  three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer 
only  two  years  in  each  language. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Graduate  The   College   confers   the   degrees   of   Master   of 

Students.  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding 

the  corresponding  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's 
undergraduate  work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  re- 
quired to  show  that  such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  the  baccalaureate  degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have 
not  completed  the  necessary  amount  of  work  must  make  up  their 
deficiencies  by  taking  the  required  courses  for  which  they  do  not 
present   equivalents,    and   elective   courses   sufficient   to   complete 
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thirty-six  credits,  before  they  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
the  second  degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least 
one  year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects 
in  which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study. 
This  year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of 
his  proficiency  in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work, 
thesis  and  examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end 
of  any  fixed  period  of  work. 

The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work 
done  for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October 
15  he  must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study,  and  a  course 
of  study  for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the 
committee. 

2.  An  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages, 
such  as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pur- 
suing his  major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested 
by  examination  before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
degree. 

3.  Candidates  must  complete  nine  major  courses,  at  least  three 
of  which  shall  be  advanced  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study, 
taken  consecutively.  The  term  examinations  in  these  subjects 
must  be  passed  with  a  minimum  grade  of  seventy.  This  work 
may  consist  (1)  of  subjects  assigned  to  the  individual  candidates, 
and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected  from  advanced  undergraduate 
work.  It  shell  not  include  any  of  the  following:  (a)  Required 
undergraduate  work;  (b)  courses  which  have  the  value  of  only 
one  minor  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited  with  twenty-six 
majors;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere. 

4.  A  thesis,  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation, 
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and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written 
on  a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject 
of  this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 
The  thesis  must  be  finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form 
by  May  1.  If  accepted,  a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation 
paper,  properly  bound,  must  be  deposited  in  the  College  Library 
by  June  1. 

5.  The  candidate  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  Spring  term,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced, 
for  oral  examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including 
his  thesis.  This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at 
least  two  other  professors. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete 
nine  majors  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These 
nine  majors  must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments, 
at  least  six  majors  in  one  and  three  in  the  other  department. 
A  student  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  this 
institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall 
be  allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  gradu- 
ate course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work 
at  once  without  waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree. Graduate  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
regarding  number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergraduate  stu- 
dents.    In  all  cases  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
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Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  faculty  committee  on  graduate  work,  and  to  this  committee 
all  proposed  graduate  work  must  first  be  submitted. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  see  page  73. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held 
at  the  close  of  each  quarter  in  the  same  order  as  the  regular 
recitations.  Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pursued  during 
the  quarter.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must  make  such 
failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examinations  counts  as 
failure.  A  student  taking  an  examination  at  a  time  other  than 
that  appointed  for  his  class  must  first  pay  to  the  treasurer,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  library  fund,  the  sum  of  $2.00. 

Quarterly  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  quarterly  examina- 

Reports.  tions,  a  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency 

of  each  student  is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian, 
who  is  earnestly  requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention, 
or  to  notify  the  secretary  of  any  failure  to  receive  it.  These 
reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  pass- 
ing grade ;  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  term  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  term  will 
indicate,  also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  re- 
quirements and  prescribed  work,  and  will  give  the  number  of 
credits  toward  graduation  due  him,  thus  showing  his  classifica- 
tion for  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

Class  exercises  are  daily,  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  inclusive, 
unless  otherwise  indicated  in  statement  of  courses. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

All  courses  are  majors  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1912-'13. 


LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  In    the    Latin    work    of    the    first    college    year 

Statement.  (courses  1,  2,  3)    the  especial  aim  is  to  develop 

the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To  that  end  there  is  much 
insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral  reading,  as  well  as 
upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses, 
which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one  another, 
seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Roman  literature 
for  its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

1.  Livy:  Book  I  and  selections  from  II-X.  Sight  translation. 
Prose  composition.  Fall,  11 :30. 

2.  Tacitus:  Agricola  and  Germania.  These  works  are  read 
with  detailed  reference  to  their  historical  and  literary  value. 

Winter,  11:30. 

3.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  Intensive  study  of  specimen 
odes.  Rapid  translation  of  other  poems.  Analysis  of  the 
versification.    Oral  reading.    Literary  criticism. 

Spring,  11:30. 
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4.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles.  Designed  to  complete  the 
study  of  Horace  begun  in  course  3.  Study  of  Roman  private 
life.  Fall,  10:30. 

5a.  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Pbopebtius:  Selections  from  other 
poets.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Winter,  10:30. 

b.  Histoby  of  Roman  Litebatube.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Winter,  10:30. 
Students  taking  5a  must  also  take  5b,  counting  both  (a  and 
b)  as  one  major.  Students  having  no  knowledge  of  Latin 
may  elect  5b  as  a  minor. 

6.  Plautus  :  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  Sight  translation  from 
other  plays.     Oral  reading.  Spring,  10:30. 

[7.  Lucbetius  :  De  Rerum  Natura.  Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  passages.  Collateral  study  of  Epicureanism  and 
related  philosophical   systems  among  the  Romans.] 

[8.  Cicebo  :  De  Natura  Deorum.  Designed  to  continue  the 
study  of  Roman  philosophical  writing  begun  in  course  7.] 

[9.     Teachers'  Coubse.     Vergil's  complete  works.] 

(Courses  7,  8,  9  to  be  given  in  1913-'14.) 

10.  Pliny  :     Selected  letters.  Fall,  9 :00. 

11.  Juvenal;  Selected  satires.  In  courses  10  and  11  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  condition  of  society  in 
Rome  at  the  time.  Winter,  9 :00. 

12.  Teachers'  Coubbe  :  Caesar's  Gallic  and  Civil  wars  will  be 
read  entire  with  reference  to  teaching.  Topics  assigned  for 
special  investigation.    Prose  composition  once  a  week. 

Spring,  9:00. 
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GREEK. 

Acting  Professor  Gelston   (in  charge). 
Miss  Weaveb. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to 

Statement.  work  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own 

sake  and  toward  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original 
sources.  In  the  elementary  course  the  instructor  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  needs  of  beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover 
rapidly  as  college  students  the  work  commonly  done  through  a 
more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools.  The  advanced 
courses  are  designed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement 
one  another. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  any  one  of  them  is  desired. 

For  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  3 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

4.  Herodotus  :  Selections.  Sight  reading  in  Xenophon.  Greek 
syntax  and  prose  composition.  Fall,  9:00. 

5.  Plato:  Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.  Selections  from 
other  dialogues.    Sight  reading.  Winter,  9  :00. 

6.  Lucian  :  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  and  other 
selections.     Sight  reading.  Spring,  9:00. 

17.  Homer:  Selected  books  of  the  Iliad.  Mycenaean  Archaeology 
and  the  Homeric  question.] 

8.  Xenophon  :  Hellenica.  Selections  from  the  Attic  orators. 
Sight  reading.  Fall,  provisional,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
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9.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  of  Euripides. 
Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and  presentation  of 
the  drama.  Winter, 

10.     Aeschylus:     The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas.       Spring. 

[11.  Modern  Greek:  Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

12.  Greek  Literature  in  English  :  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  trans- 
lation. Lectures  by  the  instructor.  Reports  by  members  of 
the  class.  Spring,  provisional. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Danton. 
Miss  Weaver. 

General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen 

Statement.  collection  of  German  books,  including  a  complete 

set  of  Kiirschner's  Deutsche  National-Literatur.  These  books, 
supplemented  by  the  excellent  collection  of  the  Indianapolis 
City  Library,  which  has  a  uniformly  generous  policy  toward  the 
buying  of  German  works,  make  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study 
of  German  literature. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous  and  all  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  majors  or  more,  courses  1,  2,  S 
have  the  value  of  one  minor  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3  form  a  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college 
students.  The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  subordinated  to 
a  more  direct  method  of  acquiring  a  command  of  the  spoken 
and  written  idiom.  As  far  as  possible,  German  is  the  language 
of  the  class  from  the  beginning.  A  number  of  easy  texts 
are  read.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 
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4,  5,  6.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  a  unit,  but  the 
courses  may  be  taken  individually  for  credit.  Grammatical 
review.  Easy  texts  are  read  as  the  basis  of  conversation 
and  free  composition.  The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate 
but  to  understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the 
English  medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are 
preparing  students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in 
taking  down  simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic 
vocabulary  of  important  root  words,  as  well  as  to  understand 
simple  spoken  German.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

7.  Modern  Prose:  Reading  of  modern  texts:  composition,  re- 
view of  grammar.  In  1912-'13,  the  texts  will  be  chosen  from 
the  historical  novel.  Open  to  students  in  the  first  year  only 
by  special  permission.  Fall,  11 :30. 

8.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Classics  :  Read- 
ing of  selected  works  of  Lessing  and  of  Goethe  (to  1786). 
Lectures,  outside  reading ;  a  term  essay.  Winter,  11 :30. 

9.  Goethe  continued,  Schiller  :  Courses  8  and  9  form  a  con- 
tinuous treatment  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  They 
may,  however,  be  taken  separately.  Eight  weeks  are  devoted 
to  each  of  the  three  authors.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  break 
up  the  term  "German  classic"  into  its  components  and  to 
inculcate  a  love  for  German  literature.  Spring,  11 :30. 

The  courses  numbered  above  9  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to 
cover  all  the  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature 
as  far  as  these  are  of  value  to  College  students.  They  are  not 
open  to  students  in  the  first  year  of  college  work.  In  1912-'13,  the 
following  will  be  given : 

18.  Great  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  :  The  students 
will  read  in  modern  German  renditions  some  of  the  great 
epics  of  the  early  period  and  will  continue  their  reading  to 
accompany  a  set  of  informal  lectures  on  German  literature 
down  to  the  Reformation.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  history  of  German  culture.  Fall,  10  :30. 
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19.  A  study  of  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  in  Germany,  followed  by  a  series  of  readings  to 
show  the  rise  of  a  national  German  literature.  The  aim  in 
these  two  courses  is  not  primarily  historical.      Winter,  10 :30. 

15.  Hebbel  :  A  study  of  the  works  of  Hebbel  with  some  discus- 
sion of  Grabbe  and  Ludwig.  Spring,  10  :30. 


In  1911-'12  the  following  were  given : 

[10.  German  Novels.  Fall] 

[11.  German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Winter.] 

[12.  Introduction  to   German  Lyric  Poetry.  Spring.] 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  three  years 

Statement.  is  offered.    For  the  third  year,  different  courses 

are  offered  in  alternate  years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit 
for  four  years'  work. 

The  College  Library,  aided  through  special  arrangement  by  the 
Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  students 
of  the  department  a  large  and  well  chosen  collection  of  French 
texts  and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 

Courses  1,  2,  3  are  continuous.  All  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit. 

To  students  credited  with  26  or  more  majors,  courses  1,  2,  3 
will  have  the  value  of  only  one  minor  each. 

Courses  in   French. 

1,  2,  3.  Element a.ry  Course  (continuous)  :  This  course  consists 
of  the  study  of  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of 
modern  French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts 
from  French  historians.     There  is  constant  practice  through- 
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out  the  year  in  pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation 
with  a  view  to  training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  com- 
moner idioms  are  learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

4a,  5a,  6a.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability  to  read 
modern  French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appreciation, 
and  at  giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition.  The 
best  poetry,  plays  and  novels  of  the  more  recent  French 
masters  will  be  read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed — 
Chateaubriand,  de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Dumas  (pere  and  fils) 
Gautier,  Balzac,  Sand,  A.  Daudet,  Augier,  Coppee,  Maupassant 
and  Loti.  The  course  emphasizes  the  development  in  the 
student,  through  analysis  of  French  style,  treatment  and 
character,  of  a  sound  literary  appreciation.  The  history  of 
French  literature  will  be  given  in  outline.  The  use  of  spoken 
French  in  the  classroom  is  increased.  Major.  Three  hours 
weekly.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Fall,  Wmter,  Sprmg,  8:00. 

4b,  5b,  6b.  This  is  a  course  in  prose  composition  and  oral  ex- 
pression and  should  be  taken  with  4a,  but  may  be  taken 
alone.  It  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  or  of 
foreign  travel.  The  students  of  the  class  will  correspond 
with  students  in  France  who  are  studying  English.  Two 
hours  weekly.    Minor.    Wed.,  Fri.,  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8 :00. 

[7,  8,  9.  The  Novel  :  In  this  course  the  relation  of  the  novel  to 
the  old  French  epic  is  first  considered.  The  class  reads, 
in  part,  the  translation  into  modern  French  of  the  Chanson 
de  Roland.  The  plots  of  several  of  the  ottu  -  old  epics  and 
allegories  are  discussed,  and  of  the  Fabliaux,  Roman  de 
Renard,  Heptameron,  Gargantua  and  Pantagiuel.  The  sig- 
nificance of  d'Urfe's  "L'Astree"  is  shown.  In  or  out  of  the 
classroom  the  class  reads  La  Princesse  de  Cleves,  Telemaque, 
novels  by  LeSage,  Marivaux  and  Prevost,  La  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  Paul  et  Virginie,  and  the  novels  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Reports  on  collateral  reading  treating  of  the  life 
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and  times  of  the  authors  are  required.  The  text  book  of  this 
course  is  Morrillot's  "Le  Roman  en  France  depuis  1610."  The 
course  alternates  with  course  10,  11,  12.  Three  hours 
weekly.] 

[10,  11,  12.  The  Dbama  :  Twelve  representative  French  dramas 
are  read,  as  follows:  Le  Cid,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le 
Tartuffe,  Athalie,  Zaire,  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  Hernani  or 
Ruy  Bias,  Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,  La  Question  d' Argent,  La 
Bataille  de  Dames,  Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,  l'Aiglon. 
Others  are  read  outside  the  classroom  upon  which  written 
reports  are  required,,  some  in  French.  The  class  does  con- 
siderable collateral  reading  which  treats  of  the  authors  and 
their  times.  There  are  lectures  (in  French)  which  trace 
from  its  beginnings  the  development  of  the  French  drama.] 

[13,  14,  15.  This  is  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French 
literature.     Prerequisite,  courses  7,  8,  9  or  10,  11,  12.] 

16,  17.  Comedy — Moliere,  Lesage,  Marivatjx,  Beaumarchais  : 
The  emphasis  is  on  Moliere  and  the  theater  of  his  time,  with 
some  consideration  of  his  influence  on  later  French  comedy. 
Representative  plays  are  read  and  studied  in  class.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings.  Written  reports  of  work,  some  of 
them  in  French,  are  required  of  the  class.     Major. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Fall,  Winter,  10:30. 

18.  Contemporary  French  Literature  :  Reading  and  study  of 
some  of  the  more  recent  French  plays,  novels  and  short 
stories.    Major.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Spring,  10  :30. 

Course  in  Spanish. 

1.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  both  for  literary  and  commercial  purposes.  The 
student  is  well  drilled  in  the  main  principles  of  grammar, 
and  is  given  considerable  practice  in  writing  Spanish.  Only 
standard  works  will  be  read.  Five  hours  weekly.  (Pro- 
visional.) 
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ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Miss  Graydon. 
Mrs.  Allen-Forrest. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  a  three- 

Statement,  fold  object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  literature. 

Courses. 

la,  2a,  3a.  Freshman  English  :  English  literature  and  com- 
position; a  general  survey  of  English  literature,  together  with 
practice  in  composition.     Three  majors. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00. 

lb,  2b,  3b.     Freshman  English  :     Second  division. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

10,  11,  12.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  and  of  Early 
English  Literature  :  Some  of  the  aims  of  this  course  are 
to  provide  for  the  discipline  and  culture  long  recognized  in 
the  study  of  other  languages  than  our  own;  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  idiom  and  of  the  logical  relations  and  powers  of 
English  indispensable  to  any  first-hand  appreciation  of  the 
great  writers;  to  acquire  historical  perspective  in  the  study 
of  English  literature;  and  to  gain  some  intimate  acquaintance 
with  early  masterpieces.  The  readings  are  selected  to  il- 
lustrate lectures  throughout  the  year  on  the  development 
and  characteristics  of  various  types  of  English  literature. 
The  first  term  is  given  to  a  study  of  Old  and  Middle  English 
grammar  and  to  reading  of  prose  and  poetry,  the  second 
and  third  terms  to  a  study  of  Chaucer  and  other  Middle 
English  writers.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  es- 
pecially those  who  do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  re- 
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quired  to  take  this  course.     Students  expecting  to  take  Eng- 
lish 17  (Shakespeare)  in  1913-'14  should  take  this  course  in 
1912-'13.     Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3,  or  four  years  of  pre- 
paratory English  with  high  grade. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  11 :30. 

16.  Introduction  to  Shakespeare  :  A  brief  introduction  to 
sixteenth  century  English,  preparatory  to  reading  selected 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  3,  or  10,  11, 
12,  even  for  students  who  have  had  four  years  of  preparatory 
English. 
Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9:00. 

18.  Shakespeare  :  A  careful  reading  of  selected  plays,  with 
attention  to  anything  that  bears  on  their  interpretation. 
This  course  alternates  with  17,  and  both  may  be  taken,  as 
different  plays  are  read  in  each  course.  Prerequisite, 
English  16. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Fall,  9 :00. 

19.  Milton  :  A  study  of  the  English  works,  as  far  as  time 
allows.     Prerequisite,  five  majors  in  English. 

Professor  Kenyon.  Spring,  9:00. 

[15.  Shakespeare:  A  sequel  to  course  17,  with  a  more  rapid 
study  of  several  plays.  Professor  Kenyon.] 

[14.  The  English  Novel:  This  course  is  a  study  of  representa- 
tive nineteenth  century  novels.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  in 
English.  Professor  Kenyon.] 

[13.  Masterpieces  of  English  Prose:  This  course  consists  of  a 
study  of  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  prose  from  Lyly  to  the 
present  time.  Attention  will  be  given  both  to  style  and  sub- 
ject-matter.   Prerequisite,  four  majors  in  English. 

Professor  Kenyon.] 

4,  5,  6.  American  Literature:  This  course  is  continuous 
throughout  the  year.     It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open 
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each  term  to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1, 

2,  3  or  the  equivalent. 

Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  10:30. 

4b,  5b,  6b.     American  Literature:     A  second  section. 

Fall,   Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 

7,  8,  9.  The  English  Drama  :  This  course  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year.  The  English  drama  is  studied  as  an  ex- 
pression of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without 
neglect  of  its  characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature.  Lectures 
and  interpretation  are  given  by  the  instructor,  while  an  in- 
tensive study  of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the  student.  Pre- 
requisite, six  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  9  :00. 

L20.  The  Development  of  the  Essay:  Lectures,  historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  representa- 
tive essays  are  made.  Prerequisite,  four  majors  of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.  Fall,  10:30.] 

[21.  Browning.  Miss  Graydon.] 

[22.  Browning.  Miss  Graydon.] 

[23.  Tennyson.  Miss  Graydon.] 

Courses  21,  22,  23  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and  the 
development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism  is  made 
of  selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  six  majors  of  English. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Hollands. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  in  Philosophy  is 

Statement.  to   put  the   student   in   possession   of  a    way   of 

looking   at   things    which    will    help  -him    to    interpret    both    his 
own  experience,   and  the  larger  problems  which   enter  into   the 
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intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  historical  method  is  followed, 
and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers  required,  so  far  as 
is  feasable  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  character. 

Courses. 

1.  Psychology  :  An  elementary  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 
Prerequisite,  nine  college  majors.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Logic  :  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciplinary  value -of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is 
provided.  Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Ethics  :  The  nature,  presuppositions  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  morality.  Spring,  10:30. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Religion  :  In  this  course  it  is  proposed  to 
study  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  common  to  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  Fall,  11 :30. 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy  :  A  study  of  the  development  oi 
thought  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time,  in  its  relation 
to  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  various  periods. 

Fall,  Winter,  8:00. 

[7.  English  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  The  more 
important  social,  literary  and  philosophical  tendencies  will 
be  examined  in  an  untechnical  way.     Lectures  and  reports. 

Spring.] 

8.  Evolution  :  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea  :  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  idea  among  the  Greeks  to  modern 
times,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  recent  modifications  and 
applications,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ultimate  theory  of  the 
world.  Spring,  8  :00. 
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10.  Plato  :  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  more  important  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,  in  English  translation.  Winter,  11 :30. 
Prerequisite  to  4  and  10,  eighteen  college  majors. 

11.  Kant  and  the  German  Idealists  :  This  course  will  be 
conducted  as  far  as  possible  by  discussion  of  the  important 
work  of  Kant  and  the  Post-Kantians.  Prerequisite,  courses 
5  and  6.  Those  students  who  have  elected  courses  4  and  10, 
and  have  not  had  the  History  of  Philosophy,  may  elect  course 
8  in  the  Spring  term.  Spring,  11 :30. 


ECONOMICS    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 

General  The  introductory  courses  in  this  department  are 

Statement.  given   every  year.    The  advanced  courses  alter- 

nate and  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents. First,  those  preparing  for  commercial  or  financial  careers 
or  for  the  public  service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to 
graduate  work  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  allied  subjects. 
The  courses  in  Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance 
as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses   in    Economics. 

1.  Economics  :  A  thorough  introduction  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  text-book  will  be  used,  but  the  student  will  be  ex- 
pected to  compare  the  views  of  various  authorities  on  the 
more  important  topics.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college 
majors.  Fall,  9 :00. 

2.  Money  and  Banking  :  The  main  interest  in  this  course  will 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  currency  (coin,  note  and  de- 
posit). The  various  experiments  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  leading  theories  of  money.  The 
main  features  of  the  banking  system,  the  influence  of  banks 
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on  speculation,  their  management  in  financial  crises,  dangers 
and    safeguards   will    be    discussed.     Prerequisite,    course   1. 

Winter,  9:00. 

3.  Public  Finance:  Taxation  will  be  the  principal  subject  of 
this  course.  Leading  theories  of  taxation,  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  various  countries,  and  the  national,  State  and  local 
systems  of  the  United  States  will  be  examined.  A  less  minute 
study  will  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  public  debts  and  finan- 
cial administration.   Prerequisite,  course  1.  Spring,  9  :00. 

[4.  Economic  History  :  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  the  nature  of  the  industry  of  the  present  time. 
Prerequisite,  credit  for  nine  college  majors.  Fall.] 

5.  Transportation  :  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  water- 
ways, and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  postal  serv- 
ices. The  greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to 
the  problems  of  railway  transportation,  including  financing, 
consolidation,  rate-making  and  regulation.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  Fall,  10 :30. 

6.  Problems  of  Labor:  A  study  of  the  special  problems  and 
interests  of  wage  earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  poli- 
cies of  trades-unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration, 
profit-sharing,  factory  acts  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Winter,  10:30. 

[7.  Commerce  :  A  brief  survey  of  the  geography  of  commerce, 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  economic  significance  of  com- 
merce; the  mechanism  of  commerce,  such  as  railways,  banks, 
etc. ;  the  character  of  international  trade ;  tariff  and  colonial 
policies.    Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

[8.     Corporations   and   Corporation   Finance:     A   study   of  the 
•    growth  of  large  industries  and  the  place  and  nature  of  pub- 
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lie  service  and  industrial  corporations  and  trusts  in  modern 
industrial  society.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  financing  such  enterprises,  to  the  character  of  their 
securities,  and  to  their  industrial  effects.]  . 

11.  Advanced  Economics  :  A  detailed  study  of  economic  theory. 
Value  and  Distribution  will  be  the  subjects  taken  up.  The 
course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  satisfactorily  passed 
course  1.  Spring,  10 :30. 

Courses  in  Political  and  Social  Science. 

1.  American  Politics  :  A  study  of  the  national,  State  and  lo- 
cal political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite, 
seven  college  majors.  Fall,  11 :30. 

2.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative  study 
of  the  charters  and  practical  workings  of  the  municipalities 
of  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  Glasgow,  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  problems  in  organization  and 
administration  and  to  methods  of  control  of  public  works. 
Prerequisite,  course  1.  Spring,  11 :30. 

[3.  Government  of  Dependencies  :  An  examination  of  impor- 
tant systems  of  colonial  and  territorial  government,  such  as 
those  found  in  American  territories,  the  British  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  and  various  colonies  inhabited  by  inferior  races. 
Prerequisite,  course  1.] 

4.  European  Governments  :  A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Europe.  Prerequisite,  course  1  or  its 
equivalent.  Winter,  11 :30. 

[5.  International  Law  :  A  course  designed  to  explain  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of 
modern  nations.     Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  problems 
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of  American  diplomacy.     Prerequisite  three  majors  of  Col- 
lege History.    (Given  in  1911-'12.)  Spring.] 

[6.  General  Sociology:  The  course  deals  with  the  development 
of  society,  the  more  important  of  the  social  forces,  and  such 
fundamental  institutions  as  the  family,  the  church  and  the 
State.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  such  of  the  present  day 
social  problems  as  the  time  may  permit.  Prerequisite,  nine 
college  majors.  Fall.] 

[7.  Charities  and  Correction  :  A  study,  first,  of  the  dependent 
class,  with  special  reference  to  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the 
methods  of  amelioration ;  second,  of  the  defective  class  and 
the  institutional  treatment  of  defectives;  third,  of  the  delin- 
quent class,  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  means  of  its  preven- 
tion, and  the  systems  of  prison  management  and  discipline. 
Visits  will  be  made  to  various  charitable,  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions.  Winter.] 

(For  Professor  Lumley's  courses  in  Sociology,  see  p.  79.) 


HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  plan  of  the  courses  in  History  provides  for 

Statement.  two  outline  courses  in  the  history  of  European 

civilization,  to  be  followed,  if  the  student  so  elects,  by  a  more 
detailed  and  thorough  study  of  selected  epochs  and  important 
movements.  The  two  outline  courses,  1  and  2,  are  fundamental 
and  must  precede  all  others  both  in  General  and  in  Church  His- 
tory except  the  course  in  Missions.  With  the  exception  of  this 
last  course,  no  courses  in  History  are  open  to  students  who  have 
done  less  than  nine  majors  of  college  work.  All  courses  except 
1  and  2  vary  from  year  to  year  so  as  to  allow  continuous  work 
in  the  department  without  repetition. 
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Courses. 

1.  Medieval  Europe:  An  outline  course  upon  the  history  and 
institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Instruction 
is  given  by  lectures,  text-book  and  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
requisite, nine  majors  of  college  work.  Fall,  11 :30. 

2.  Modern  Europe  :  An  outline  course  upon  the  development 
and  spread  of  European  civilization  from  about  1450  to  1815, 
continuing  course  1.   Prerequisite,  course  1.         Winter,  11 :30. 

3.  Contemporary  Europe:  A  study  of  the  internal  condition 
and  international  relations  of  the  leading  European  coun- 
tries during  the  last  century.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

Spring,  11 :30. 

[6a,  6b.  Germany  During  the  Reformation  :  A  study  of  the  po- 
litical, religious  and  social  movements  in  Germany  from  Lu- 
ther's theses  (1517)  and  the  election  of  Charles  V  (1519)  to 
the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555.)     Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

Fall,  Winter.] 

[7.  Formation  of  Modern  Germany,  1848-1910 :  Beginning  with 
the  revolution  of  1848  in  Germany,  this  course  deals  with 
the  establishment  of  Prussian  leadership  raid  the  exclusion 
of  Austria,  the  formation  of  the  Empire  and  the  political, 
social  and  industrial  evolution  of  present-day  Germany. 
While  advisable  to  take  this  course  only  after  the  completion 
of  the  preceding  courses,  they  are  not  prerequisite.     Spring.] 

20.  A  study  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New  World 
and  of  its  occupation  by  European  nations,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  English  colonies,  but  including  also  a  general 
consideration  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  and  Dutch 
colonies,  1492-1763.    Prerequisite,  History  1,  2.        Fall,  10  :30. 

21.  A  study  of  the  revolution  by  which  the  thirteen  English  colo- 
nies became  an  independent  nation,  with  incidental  study  of 
the  emancipation  of  Latin  America,  1762-1822.  Prerequisite, 
History  1,  2,  20.  Winter,  10:30. 
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31.  Historical  Seminar  :  Lectures  on  the  study  of  history  and 
reports  on  assigned  topics  covering  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
pieces  of  historical  work  done  since  the  time  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Prerequisite,  credit  for  15  college  majors,  in- 
cluding 3  majors  of  college  history,  and  some  knowledge  of 
either  French  or  German.  Spring,  10 :30. 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  p.  76.) 


RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college 

Statement.  student  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  funda- 

mental and  essential  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its 
history.  They  are  planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  minis- 
terial student,  though  all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers, 
missionaries  or  other  religious  workers,  are  advised  to  elect  courses 
from  this  department.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment consists  mainly  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science 
may  elect  courses  from  this  department  on  the  same  conditions  as 
those  from  other  departments. 

Old  Testament  Literature. 

1.  The  Hexatetjch  :  A  non-technical  study  of  the  first  six  books 
of  the  Bible. 

Professor  Hall.  Fall,  8 :00. 

2.  The  Historical  Books  :  A  study  of  the  History  of  Israel, 
based  directly  on  the  reading  and  comparison  of  the  histo- 
rical books. 

Professor  Hall.  Winter,  8:00. 
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3.     The  Pkophetical  Books  :    The  origin,  growth  and  character 
of  Hebrew  prophecy. 
Professor  Hall.  Spring,  8  :00. 

Old  Testament  History. 

During  the  Fall  term  this  history  will  be  studied  to  the  Di- 
vision of  the  Kingdom;  during  the  Winter  term  to  the  Ex- 
ile, and  during  the  Spring  term,  to  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  period,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  intervening  pe- 
riod between  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  age.  This  course  and  those  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Old  Testament  will  not  both  be  given  in  the 
same  year. 
Professor  Hall.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8  :00. 

New  Testament  History. 

1.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

Professor  Morro.  Fall,  9  :00. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Age. 

Professor  Morro.  Winter,  9 :00. 

The  Ethical   Teaching  of  the   New  Testament. 

Professor  Morro.  Spring,  9  :00. 

New  Testament  Interpretation. 
(For  these  courses  two  years  of  Greek  are  a  prerequisite.) 

1.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  attention  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  New  Testament  language. 

Professor  Morro.  Fall,  10:30. 

2.  Paul's  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment. 

Professor  Morro.  Winter,  10:30. 

3.  Acts  of  Apostles. 

Professor  Morro.  Spring,  10:30. 
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Church   History. 

9.     Outline  of  Church  History-. 

Professor  Coleman.  Fall,  8:00. 

10.  The  Protestant  Revolution. 

Professor  Coleman.  Winter,  8 :00. 

11.  American  Christianity. 

Professor  Coleman.  Spring,  8:00. 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands 

Statement.  of  a  liberal  education,  and    (2)    to  prepare  stu- 

dents for  teaching,  investigation  and  medicine.  The  elementary 
courses  in  zoology  and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the 
first  demand  and  partly  to  furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas 
of  science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and 
at  the  same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and 
habits  of  scientific  investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand 
in  hand  with  practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to 
make  a  faithful  record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  courses  1,  2,  3  in 
zoology  may  be  elected.  In  all  cases  three  continuous  courses 
must  be  taken  to  receive  credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges 
may  offer  an  equivalent  for  one  or  more  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  per  term  is  charged  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cepting courses  7  and  9,  for  which  the  charges  are  indicated  be- 
low. 

Courses  in  Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and 
properties  of  the  cell ;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 
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(b)  An  outline  of  the  structure,  functions  and  classifi- 
cation of  Protozoa,  sponges,  Coelenterata,  worms. 

Fall,  10:30-12:30. 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued)  :  Polyzoa,  Arthropoda, 
Mollusca,  Echinodermata.  Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

3.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued)  :  (a)  The  vertebrate  type 
and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory  work  on  Amphioxus, 
dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 

Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Winter,  10  :30-12  :30. 

1,5.  Historical  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  in- 
vestigation, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various 
kinds  of  material.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fixation, 
staining,  section  cutting,  mounting,  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion, etc. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

6.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates  :  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  or- 
gans; practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  Must  be 
preceded  by  course  3.  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

7.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  : 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of  verte- 
brates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton,  muscu- 
lar system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory  sys- 
tems, urinogenital  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  3. 
Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 

Weidersheim  and  Parker's  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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8.  Mammalian  Anatomy  :  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mam- 
jnalian  body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anat- 
omy and  medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  7.  Reighard  and 
Jennings'  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

9.  Physiology  :  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  reci- 
tations, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  labor- 
atory.   A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.  Winter,  9 :00. 

Courses  in   Botany. 

[1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger 
groups  of  plants— a  lgaa,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns, 
seed-plants — whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by 
the  study  of  typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differ- 
entiation of  cells  and  tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation 
of  generations  and  the  significance  of  the  seed.] 

2.  Ecology  :  A  study  of  the  adaptations  of  plants  to  their 
physical  environment  and  to  other  organisms,  including  the 
modification  of  plant  structures  under  changing  conditions, 
and  the  origin  and  development  of  plant  societies.  An  ele- 
mentary course  for  teachers  and  general  students.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  lantern  views,  laboratory 
exercises  and  field  work.  Spring,  8  :00-10  :00. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  pri- 

Statement.  marily  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)   of  those 

desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  tbe  subject,  and  (2)  of  those 
feeling  the  need  of  more  advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  for  research  work,  teaching,  medicine,  chemical  en- 
gineering or  other  professions. 
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The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous 
classroom  experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations, 
written  exercises,  written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory 
work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room 
is  fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities 
for  the  experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses. 
The  laboratories  are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged 
and  supplied  with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods  and  all  the 
necessary  facilities  to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of 
work  laid  out  in  the  several  courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned 
his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of  apparatus  raid  chemicals. 
Courses  1,  2,  3  constitute  a  continuous  course. 

Courses. 

1,  2,  3.  Geneeal  Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  chemistry,  to  the  use  of  symbols,  formula?  and  equations 
and  the  solving  of  chemical  problems,  together  with  the  his- 
tory, occurrence,  preparation  and  properties  of  the  elements 
and  their  principal  compounds.  In  the  laboratory  special 
attention  is  given  to  training  the  student  in  inductive  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  chemical  work.  It  is  recognized  that 
while  the  accumulation  of  chemical  facts  is  of  importance, 
careful  observation  and  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  importance. 
Fall,  Winter,  Spring — Lectures,  Tues.,  2:00;  Sat.,  12:00. 
Laboratory,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  2:00-4:00. 

4,  5.  Qualitative  Analysis  :  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  in- 
cluding a  comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation 
and  identification  of  inorganic   substances,  both  in  solution 
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and  in  the  dry  condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of 
mass  action,  as  applied  to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully 
discussed.     Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Fall,  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

6.  Inorganic  Preparations  :  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  preparation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
inorganic  compounds,  including  a  study  of  those  conditions 
under  which  the  largest  quantitative  yield  may  be  obtained. 
Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  3  or  their  equivalent. 

Spring,  10:30-12:30. 

[7,]  8,  9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and 
the  chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analy- 
sis of  salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric, 
volumetric  and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses 
3,  4,  5,  or  their  equivalent.  Fall,  Winter,  10:30-12:30. 

10,  11.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations  and 
laboratory  work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  to- 
gether with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties 
of  the  typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is 
especially  recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  elementary  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1,  2,  3. 

Winter,  Spring.  Lectures  and  recitations  two  days  a 
week  at  11 :30,  laboratory  work,  three  days  a  week,  10 :?>0- 
12  :30. 

[12.  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  more  important  processes  and  theories  in- 
volved in  this  important  branch  of  the  science.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1-5,  inclusive.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  pe- 
riods per  week.] 

13.  Gas  and  Coal  Analysis:  The  measurement  of  gases  and 
vapors,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures. 
Analysis  of  typical  samples  of  coal.  Fall,  10 :30-12  :30. 
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[14.  Food  Analysis:  The  more  common  processes  applied  to 
important  foods;  discussion  of  adulterants  and  food  values.] 

[15.  Soil,  Mineral  and  Alloy  Analysis:     Special  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  constituents  of  industrial  importance.] 
Prerequisites   for   courses  13   and   15   are  courses   1-5,   and 
7-9,  inclusive;   for  course  14  the  prerequisite  is  courses  1-5 
and  7-11,  inclusive. 

16,  17,  18.  Special  Work  :  Students  who  have  completed  courses 
1  to  12,  inclusive,  and  who  show  special  qualifications,  will  be 
assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  investigation. 

Daily,  10  :30-12  :30. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1,  2  and  3  is  $3.00  each;  for  all 
other  courses  it  is  $4.00.  These  fees  are  for  each  term  payable  in 
advance.  Extra  charge  is  made  for  breakage,  damage  to  appa- 
ratus and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 


PHYSICS. 

Professor  Brown  (in  charge). 
Mr. 

General  The  courses  offered  in   this  department  aim  to 

Statement.  present  the  subject  of  General  Physics  in  a  more 

thorough,  careful  and  extended  manner  than  is  the  case  in  an 
elementary  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  instruction  is  given 
by  means  of  recitations  and  lectures,  with  much  experimental 
work  and  the  solution  of  problems.  The  courses  are  open  only  to 
those  who  have  completed  course  1  in  Mathematics  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  following  courses,  1,  2,  3,  are  continuous.  A  laboratory 
fee  of  $2.00  per  term  is  charged. 

Courses. 

General  Physics  1,  2,  3 :     The  more  fundamental  laws  and  prin- 
ciples are  studied  and  illustrated.     Special  emphasis  is  laid 
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on  the  applications  of  the  science  in  engineering  and  other 
departments. 

1.  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Liquids  and  Gases.      Fall,  8 :00-10 :00. 

2.  Heat,  Sound  and  Light.  Winter,  8  :00-10  :00. 

3.  Magnetism  and  Electricity.  Spring,  8 :00-10  :00. 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

Genera!  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  in- 

Statement.  tended  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of 

geological  science.  The  subject-matter  of  the  course  is  believed 
to  include  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  tlie  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the  average  citizen.  The  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for  illustration  of  the 
work  outlined  below. 

Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and 
their  work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  vol- 
canoes, coral  reefs  and  islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igne- 
ous and  metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults, 
dykes,  mineral  veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North 
American  continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 

Winter,  9:00. 

[2.  Physiography  :  A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
land  forms  and  of  the  influence  of  the  physiographic  factor 
on  the  distribution  and  activities  of  mankind.  One  hour 
daily,  with  excursions.] 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professob  Johnson. 

General  The   work   in   mathematics   is   arranged   with   a 

Statement.  view  to  the  interests    (1)    of  those  who   desire 

to  pursue  mathematics  as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  be- 
cause of  the  valuable  mental  discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of 
those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in  the 
study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those  who  intend  to 
become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses 
are  meant  the  courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus.  These 
courses  are  necessary  in  preparation  for  all  the  other  courses 
given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year, 
they  vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may 
receive  continuous  instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general 
student,  (2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy.  The  courses  in  mechanics  show  the  appli- 
cation of  calculus  to  physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  ad- 
vanced theoretical  physics  and  celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however, 
recommended  that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective 
units  offered  for  entrance. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry  :  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  in- 
cluding the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  prop- 
erties of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres; 
numerous  original  exercises.  Spring. 
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1.  Plane  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental 
principles,  many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fall,  8:00. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra  :  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations, 
logarithms,  theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle 
of  mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method 
of  solving  numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of 
complex  numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general 
cubic  and  biquadratic  equations.  Winter,  8:00. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry  :  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most 
attention.  A  little  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, course  1.  Spring,  8 :00. 

4.  Differential  Calculus  :  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field 
to  the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is 
largely  a  drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in 
so  far  as  seems  desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.  Pre- 
requisite, courses  1,  2,  3.  Fall,  11 :30. 

5.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  :  Continuation  of 
course  4,  about  eight  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  four  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Winter,  11 :30. 

8.  Integral  Calculus  :  Continuation  of  course  5.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geom- 
etry and  mechanics.  Spring,  11 :30. 

[7.  Differential  Equations  :  This  course  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differen- 
tial equations,  many  of  which  occur  in  works  on  advanced 
physics.     Prerequisite,  course  6.] 

[8.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general 
properties    of    equations,    determinants,    transformation    of 
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equations,    symmetric    functions    and    the    complex    variable. 
Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.'] 

[9.     Theory  of  Equations  :     Continuation  of  course  8. 

Winter.] 

10.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry:  In  this  course  calculus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  study  of  surfaces.     Prerequisite,  course  6. 

Spring. 

[11.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.    Prerequisite,  course  6.  Fall.] 

[12.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus  :  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imag- 
inaries,  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  integrals, 
and  elements  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Prerequi- 
site, course  11.  Winter.] 

[13.  Theory  of  Functions  :  This  course  deals  with  conformal 
representation,  infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic 
functions,  and  particularly  with  algebraic  functions.  Pre- 
requisite, course  12.  Winter.] 

[14.  Projective  Geometry  :  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geom- 
etry.    Prerequisite,  course  12.  Spring.] 

Courses  in  Astronomy  and   Mechanics. 

1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Re- 
quires no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar 
systems.  Fall,  9:00. 

2.  General  Astronomy  :    Continuation  of  course  1.  Winter. 
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[3.  Elementary  Mechanics  :  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics 
will  be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  calculus.    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.  Spring.] 

4.  Analytic  Mechanics  :  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  applica- 
tion of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  par- 
ticles of  rigid  bodies.    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.      Winter. 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  :  Continuation  of  course  4.  Problem 
work  is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.  Spring. 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  :  The  problem  of  two 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  elements  of  an  orbit.  Prerequisite,  Mechanics 
4,  5.  Fall.} 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Carl  B.  Sputh,  Director. 

General  The  department  of  Physical  Culture  is  designed 

Statement.  to  promote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to 

enable  him  to  coordinate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and 
gracefully,  to  provide  for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  in- 
culcate a  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  facili- 
tate these  ends  a  modern  college  gymnasium  has  been  provided, 
and  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with  dress- 
ing room,  lockers  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building  is 
under  the  complete  supervision  of  a  competent  director,  or  his 
assistant.  Six  terms'  work  is  required  for  graduation,  three  of 
which  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 
Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking  work 
in  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture.  Such  a  costume  can  be 
obtained  at  a  small  cost. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  Cabb  Howe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Moebo,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment, Professor  of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpre- 
tation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Chbistopheb  Bush  Coleman,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Chables  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  Principal,  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Religion  and  Missionary  History. 

Haeby  Clark  Hubd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Missionary  Science. 

Feed  Elmobe  Lumley,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for 
the  ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment 
are:  Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of 
almost  250,000  population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating 
from  Indianapolis,  affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need 
of  preachers ;  strong  city  churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will 
repay  observation  and  study;   close  touch  with  the  national  head- 
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quarters  and  the  training  school  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  and  its  strong  missionary  work;  good  college  courses 
in  a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study 
which  gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook  but  specific  train- 
ing for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  large  libraries  belonging  to  tie 
college,  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to 
students. 

A  generous  gift  made  by  Mr.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus, 
Indiana,  as  part  of  a  new  endowment  of  $250,000,  has  rendered 
possible  the  more  careful  planning  in  Butler  College  of  the  work 
of  ministerial  education.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
by  which  more  men  will  be  added  to  the  faculty. 

Students.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  depart- 

ment must  be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character,  and 
unless  he  is  so  well  known  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  as  to 
render  such  credentials  unnecessary,  he  should  present  a  letter 
from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pastor 
or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity.  Stu- 
dents admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regular 
and  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  graduated 
from  some  approved  college.  In  some  exceptional  cases  where 
the  training  of  the  applicant  is  slightly  deficient,  he  may  by  spe- 
cial permission  be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student. 
Special  students  are  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who 
for  good  reasons  do  not  purpose  to  complete  either  the  require- 
ments for  a  bachelor's  degree  or  the  work  of  this  department. 
They  will  be  admitted  only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no  case 
will  any  student  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not 
completed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  college  course.  For  those 
whose  training  in  deficient,  provision  is  made  by  Butler  College, 
and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Education,  the  courses  of  which  are  listed  on  page  58  of 
this  catalog.  The  provisions  of  this  department  enable  a  student 
to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical  instruction  while  completing 
his  undergraduate  work. 
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Degrees.  Butler  College  has  not  previously  been  in  a  po- 

sition to  provide  the  instruction  necessary  for  granting  the  B.  D. 
degree,  nor  will  this  degree  be  conferred  upon  any  one  in  1913. 
However,  plans  and  arrangements  are  so  far  perfected  that  the 
faculty  feels  warranted  in  making  a  provisional  announcement  of 
its  intention  to  establish  a  course  leading  to  this  degree  and  to 
receive  students  as  candidates  therefor.  The  degree  will  be  granted 
on  the  completion  of  twenty-seven  majors  of  work  from  the  courses 
listed  below  and  on  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the 
faculty  of  this  department.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require 
three  college  sessions  to  complete  these  required  courses  and  write 
the  thesis,  but  students  of  Butler  College  may  during  their  Junior 
and  Senior  years  elect  from  the  Department  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion and  from  the  courses  of  other  departments  listed  below  suffi- 
cient to  make  nine  majors,  and  these  will  be  credited  toward  the 
B.  D.  degree.  This  enables  a  student  to  secure  the  B.  D.  degree 
within  two  years  after  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  from  Butler  Col- 
lege. In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more years,  nor  will  more  than  nine  majors  of  Junior  and  Senior 
work,  be  credited  toward  the  B.  D.  degree.  The  minimum  passing 
grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Butler 
College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses  in 
this  department  are  requested  to  make  application  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
will  be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain 
courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  B.  D.  degree  and  to  grant  the 
diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work  while  above  the 
passing  mark  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the  degree. 

THE   MISSIONARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
by  the  Missionary  Training  School  are  listed  in  this  department. 
This  institution  is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler  College.  It 
is  maintained  by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.     Its 
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standards  of  admission  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Department  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  Missionary  Training  School  have  access  to  the  classes 
of  this  department,  and  any  student  in  the  Department  of  Minis- 
terial Education  of  Butler  College  may,  on  securing  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  elect  any  course  offered  by  the 
Missionary  Training  School. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Hall. 

1.  History.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00. 

2.  Introduction  :  A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  nature 
and  content  of  the  Old  Testament  Literature.  Supplementary 
reading  will  be  required.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

3.  Biblical  Sociology:    The  social  teachings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    (A  course  of  the  Missionary  Training  School.) 
Professor  Lumley.  Fall,  Winter. 
(Omitted  in  1912-'13.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Professor  Morro. 

1.  History. 

(a)  Life  of  Christ.  Fall,  9:00. 

(b)  The  Apostolic  Age.  Winter,  9:00. 

2.  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Spring,  9:00. 

3.  Introduction  : 

(a)   Text  and  canon.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Fall,  8:00. 
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(b)  Dates  and  authorship. 

Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Winter,  8  :00. 

4.  New   Testament   Interpretation  :     ( For  these  courses  two 
years  of  Greek  are  prerequisite.) 

(a)  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  with  special  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  New  Testament  language.  Fall,  10 :30. 

(b)  Paul's  Epistles  of  the  Imprisonment.  Winter,  10:30. 

(c)  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Spring,  10:30. 

(d)  I  Corinthians.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Fall,  8:00. 

(e)  Gospel  of  John.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Winter,  8:00. 

(f)  Galatians,  I  and  II  Thessalonians. 

Wed.,  Fri.,  Spring,  8:00. 

(g)  Romans.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Spring,  8:00. 
(h)  Hebrews.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Spring,  8:00. 
(i)  The  Pastoral  Epistles.  Wed.,  Fri.,  Spring. 
(Omitted  in  1912-'13.) 

(j)  The  General  Epistles.  Tues.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  Spring. 

(Omitted  in  1912-'13.) 

5.  Biblical  Sociology  :     The  social  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   (A  course  of  the  Missionary  Training  School.) 
Professor  Lumley.  Wmter. 

HOMILETICS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

General  In  this  department  instruction  will  be  given  in 

Statement.  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.    In  ad- 

dition to  courses  in  Homiletics  in  the  most  approved  text-books, 
students  will  be  required  to  prepare  outlines  of  sermons.  A  gen- 
eral introduction  to  theology  and  systematic  courses  in  Christian 
doctrine  will  be  given.  Instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  prac- 
tical management  of  churches  and  in  pastoral  care.  The  subjects 
of  city  evangelization  and  of  home  and  foreign  missions  will  be 
taught  both  in  the  classroom  and  by  institutes  and  lectures. 
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Courses. 

6.  Theology. 

(a)  General  Introduction  to  Theology.  Fall,  11:30. 

(b)  Outline  of  Christian  Theology.  Winter,  11:30. 

(c)  Pauline  and  Johannine  Theology.  Spring,  11 :30. 

7.  Methods  of  Chuech  Woek. 

(a)  Homiletics:     The  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons. 

Fall,  2:00. 

(b)  Pastoral  Theology  :  The  objects  and  methods  of  pastoral 
work.  Winter,  2:00. 

(c)  Modern  Church  Methods:  The  organization  and  direct- 
ing of  church  work,  observation  and  personal  work  in  In- 
dianapolis churches.  Spring,  2:00. 

CHURCH   HISTORY. 

Peofessoe  Coleman. 

General  One   general    outline   course    and    a    number  of 

Statement.  courses  in   which  particular  periods  of  Church 

History  are  considered,  are  offered.  Students  are  recommended 
to  take  as  much  work  in  General  History  as  possible  before  they 
take  any  of  the  work  in  Church  History.  Courses  1  and  2  in  Gen- 
eral History  must  precede  any  work  in  this  department. 

Courses. 

1.  Outline  of  Chuech  Histoby:  This  course  will  constitute 
an  introduction  in  the  study  of  Church  History.  The  aim 
will  be  to  get  an  orderly,  systematic  and  connected  view  of 
the  entire  field  of  Church  History,  its  epochs  and  turning 
points,  its  leading  movements,  events  and  characters.  The  in- 
struction will  be  for  the  most  part  by  lectures  and  by  ref- 
erences to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite,  twe 
majors  of  college  work  in  history.  Fall,  8 :00 
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10.  The  Pbotestant  Revolution  :  A  study  of  the  causes,  course 
and  results  of  the  revolt  from  the  Papacy,  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  position  of  the  Protestant  leaders  as  developed 
in  their  principal  writings.  The  period  studied  will  extend 
from  about  1517  to  about  1565.  Winter,  8 :00. 

11.  American  Christianity  :  A  study  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  and  of  their  historical 
development,  together  with  a  discussion  of  present-day  tend- 
encies. Spring,  8  -00. 

Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  professors  of  Butler  Col- 
lege, when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  above, 
may  be  credited  toward  the  B.  D.  degree : 

[Philosophy  4 :  A  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  common  to 
philosophy  and  religion.  Professor  Hollands.] 

[General  Sociology:     The  development  of  society,  social  forces, 
fundamental  institutions  such  as  the  family,  the  church  and 
the  state. 
Professor  Putnam.  Fall,  10:30.] 

[Charities  and  Correction  :  The  causes  of  poverty  and  methods  of 
amelioration,    defective  classes   and   their   treatment,   causes 
of  crime  and  the  means  of  its  prevention  ;   visits  to  charitable, 
penal  and  corrective  institutions. 
Professor  Putman.  Winter,  11 :30] 


COURSES      OFFERED      BY      THE      MISSIONARY      TRAINING 

SCHOOL. 

1.     History  of   Missionary   Expansion  :     Outline  study   of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origins  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 
Professor  Paul.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 
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2.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields  : 

(a)  Japan.  The  course  will  be  based  on  Gulick's  Evolution 
of  the  Japanese  People,  Social  and  Psychic.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  studeuts  preparing  for  work  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Oiwa.  Fall,  Winter. 

(b)  China:  Designed  especially  for  students  preparing  for 
work  in  China. 

Professor  Paul.  Winter,  Sprinm 

3.  History  and  Comparison  of  Religions. 

Professor  Paul.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

4.  Anthropology  :  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  as  an 
individual,  including  his  origin,  history,  nature  and  place  in 
the  universe  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and  by  modern  science. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports.  Text-book,  Keane's  Ethnol- 
ogy.   Lectures  and  recitations. 

Professor  Hurd.  Fall,  Winter. 

5.  Ethnology  :  A  study  of  the  tribes  and  peoples  of  the  earta 
as  the  problem  of  missions.  Text-book,  Feaae's  Ethnology. 
Lectures  and  recitations. 

Professor  Hurd.  Spring. 

6.  Science  of  Missions:   Lectures  a-  '1  -  a.  .'ngs. 

Professor  Hurd.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

7.  Medicine  and  Hygiene:  The  c  .rse  aims  to  provide  suet 
knowledge  of  medicire,  hygiene  and  elementary  surgery  as 
every  foreign  missionary  ought  to  have. 

(a)  Elements  of  Medicine.  Lectures  and  recitations.  Text 
book,  Steven's  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Hurd.  Fall. 

(b)  Elements  of  Surgery.  The  course  is  practical  and  not 
technical.    Recitations  and  lectures. 

Professor  Hurd.  Winter. 

(c)  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene.  A  study  of  the  diseases 
found  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics.  Recitations  and  lectures. 
Professor  Hurd.  Spring. 
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The  Social  Sciences. 

Sociology    1 — Elementary    Sociology.     A   course   designed    to 

acquaint  the  student  with  the  different  systems  proposed  by 

various  writers,  and  to  study  the  method,  scope  and  purpose 

of  the  science.    Text-books  and  lectures. 

Professor  Lumley.  Fall. 

Sociology  2 — Primitive  Society.     A  systematic  study  of  prim- 
itive social  conditions  based  mainly  upon  ethnography.   Under 
ordinary    circumstances    the    courses    in    Anthropology    and 
Ethnography  are  prerequisites.    Lectures  and  readings. 
Professor  Lumley.  Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 

Sociology  3 — The  American  City.     A  course  arranged  to  fa- 
milarize  the  student  with  the  main  programs  of  social  bet- 
terment.    Sociology  1  would  be  valuable  as  a  basis  for  this 
work.     Lectures,  readings  and  definite  investigation. 
Professor  Lumley.  Winter. 

Sociology  4 — The  Country  Life  Movement.     This  course  will 
aim  to  give  special  preparation  for  work  in  country  churches, 
but  it  will  be  helpful  for  all  rural  workers.     Wide  readings, 
definite  investigation,  classroom  discussion,  conferences. 
Professor  Lumley.  Spring. 

Biblical  Sociology. 

(a)  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  ad- 
vanced course  open  only  to  those  who  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  taken  Sociology  1,  and  have 
shown  a  capacity  for  original  research.     (Omitted  1912-'13.) 

Professor  Lumley. 

(b)  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Wide 
readings,  book  reviews  and  class  discussions. 

Professor  Lumley.  -  Fall. 

Pedagogy. 

(a)     History  of  Education.       Survey  of  the  development  of 
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the  leading  educational  movements  and  systems  of  Europe, 
America  and  Asia.    Acquaintance  will  be  sought  with  typical 
educational  leaders,  and  with  the  results  of  their  methods. 
Professor  Lumley.  Winter. 

(b)  Pedagogy  of  Religion.  Study  of  pedagogical  principles 
and  practice  with  especial  reference  to  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gious truth.  The  course  will  be  of  value  to  Sunday  school 
workers  and  Bible  teachers  generally,  as  well  as  to  pros- 
pective foreign  missionaries. 
Professor  Lumley.  Spring. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 


Mybtle  Lewellyn  Taylob,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  College. 
It  is  separate  from  the  College  and  charges  its  own  fees,  which 
are  payable  in  advance.  College  credits  are  not  granted  for  work 
done,  although  a  record  is  kept  of  the  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. The  courses  offered  are  adapted  to  students  and  also  to 
teachers  wishing  normal  and  supervisor  work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  ultimately  to  establish  a 
school  in  design.  The  Theory  of  Design  and  Composition,  by 
Denman  W.  Ross,  is  used  as  text-book,  while  the  design  work  is 
arranged  in  a  series  of  problems,  defining  the  principles  which 
govern  line,  form  and  tone. 

Each  student  registering  for  craft  is  expected  to  take  the  course 
in  design. 

Courses. 

1.  Water  colors.     Six  studies.     $6.00. 

2.  Design,  stencil  cutting,  color  printing  on  textiles,  three  prints. 
$6.00. 

3.  Pottery,  building,  moulding,  three  pieces.     $15.00. 

4.  China  Painting.  Powder  colors  used  and  the  course  in  de- 
sign required.     $6.00. 

5.  The  class  work  in  design  consists  of  a  course  in  pencil 
drawing,  charcoal  and  water  colors,  and  is  intended  for  all 
students  preparing  for  normal  course  work,  as  supervisors 
and  teachers.  This  course  is  open  to  all  regular  students  of 
the  College  at  a  charge  of  only  $1.00  for  materials. 

No  student  can  register  for  more  than  three  courses  during  a 
term. 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1912. 
Monday,  May  13 — Saturday,  August  3. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August 
1,  1908,  must  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training 
in  an  approved  normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided, 
according  to  preparation,  experience,  success  and  character  of 
license  held,  into  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and 
minimum  salary  fixed  for  each  class. 

Butler  College  has  been  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  provided  for  by  the  law.  The  special  twelve- 
weeks'  course  herein  announced  has  been  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled  this  year  under  Class  A,  or 
to  do  additional  work  leading  to  enrollment  in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned 
high  schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who 
secure  a  license  of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of 
the  Butler  College  twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of  Class 
A,  and  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of 
Indiana. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to 
be  enrolled  as  teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses 
1  and  2,  and  any  one  of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by 
special    permission,    will    be    allowed    to    take    more    than    three 
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courses.  Courses  1  and  2  and  one  other  course  give  all  the 
professional  training  required  of  teachers  in  Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each 
week  for  twelve  weeks.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  instructors 
are  regular  members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is 
arranged  for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses. 
As  the  Indianapolis  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  instructors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course 
enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of 
the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education. 

Assistant  Professor  Rupert  R.  Simpkins. 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching.  - 

Assistant  Professor  Rupert  R.  Simpkins. 

3.  Teachers'   Course   in   English  :     Language,    Grammar   and 
Composition.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Allen-Forrest. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

Professor  James  G.  Randall. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Professor  E.  N.  Johnson. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    ENGLISH. 

Mark  Harvey  Liddell,  A.  B.,  Formerly  Professor  of  English  in  the 
University  of  Texas.  (Editor  of  the  Elizabethan  Shakespere, 
Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knightes  Tale  and  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale, 
Co-editor  of  the  Globe  Chaucer,  Author  of  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Poetry.) 


department  of  modern  languages. 
Edward  M.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French,  Butler  College. 


department  of  history  and  civics. 


James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  Butler  College. 


department  of  education. 


Rupert  R.  Simpkins,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  But- 
ler College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Henry  L.  Bruner,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  But- 
ler College. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  24,  Monday — Registration  for  Summer  School. 

June  25,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

August  2,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 

August  3,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Terms   cr  There  will   be   no   formal   examinations   for   ad- 

Admission,  mission.      Students,   both  men  and  women,   will 

be  admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to 
advantage.  The  regular  class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School 
will  begin  promptly  on  June  25.  After  July  8,  no  change  of 
courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit  for  attendance  be  given 
to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
Summer  School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted 
a  certificate  upon  request. '  Regularly  matriculated  students  of 
Butler  College  will  receive  college  credit  for  work  done  in  Sum- 
mer School. 

Fees.  The  regular  fee  will  be  $10  for  each  major  course, 

whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6  for  each  minor  course 
taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged 
an  additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to 
apparatus. 

Fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at 
least  five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
the  course. 

No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to 
more  than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Liddell. 

1.  Shakespeare's  Othello  :  The  course  will  consist  largely  of 
lectures  and  interpretative  readings.  The  lectures  will  deal 
with  the  text,  meaning  and  literary  interests  of  the  play,  in 
the  light  of  modern  scholarship,  and  will  be  based  upon  new 
material  gathered  by  Professor  Liddell  in  preparation  for  his 
edition  of  Othello.  The  readings  will  attempt  some  reflection 
of  its  dramatic  values,  as  far  as  such  reflection  is  possible 
within  the  limitations  of  classroom  work.  Intending  students 
are  requested  to  provide  themselves  with  copies  of  Othello  as 
edited  in  Furness's  Variorum  or  in  the  First  Folio  Edition 
so  as  to  have  the  play  in  Shakespeare's  own  language.  Alvnor. 

2.  English  Pronunciation  :  The  proper  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish depends  upon  definite  laws  of  development  which  our 
spelling  does  not  represent  and  our  English  grammars  do  not 
yet  include.  The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  present  in 
a  practical  way  some  of  the  more  common  of  these  laws  as 
they  are  now  known  to  English  scholars.  While  it  will  have 
no  specific  relation  to  English  spelling  reform,  it  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  and  similar  efforts  to  improve  our  Eng- 
lish spelling  system.  Mmor. 

3.  English  Prose  Style:  This  course  will  deal  with  the  ele- 
ments of  English  style  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  but 
will  be  founded  upon  fundamental  principles  of  modern  psy- 
chology. It  will  treat  of  the  cardinal  qualities  of  style  in 
their  relation  to  clear  English  thinking;  will  discuss  the  va- 
rious adaptations  of  our  language  material  to  the  ends  of 
effective  expression ;  and  will  illustrate  concretely  from  the 
best  English  writers  the  forms  of  arrangement  and  structure 
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which   have   proved   most   useful    in   attaining   these   ends. 
Manly's  English  Prose  will  be  the  text-book  for  the  course. 

Minor. 

HISTORY  AND    ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Putnam. 

1.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  :  A  general  survey 
of  American  history  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  close  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  emphasis  being  laid 
on  political  and  constitutional  topics.  Such  collateral  reading 
will  be  done  as  the  brief  time  permits.  Minor. 

2.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  :  Emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing 
of  industrial  development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out. 
Such  subjects  as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American 
industries,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tar- 
iff, westward  expansion,  internal  improvements  and  financial 
and  banking  problems  will  receive  consideration.  A  text  will 
be  used,  supplemented  by  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports. Minor. 

3.  Principles  of  Economics:  A  discussion  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  Economics.  Along  with  the  more  theoretical  side 
of  the  subject,  such  questions  as  types  of  business  organiza- 
tion, monopolies  and  trusts,  money  and  banking,  labor  prob- 
lems, and  socialism,  will  receive  consideration  in  an  elemen- 
tary way.  Minor. 
Course  1  will  be  given,  and  either  course  2  or  course  3,  but 
not  both. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Greene. 

Two  of  the  following  minors  are  offered  on  condition  that  at 
least  twenty-five  enroll  for  the  two  courses: 
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Fbench  1 :  An  elementary  course  in  translation,  grammar,  com- 
position, dictation  and  conversation.  Minor. 

Spanish  1 :    Similar  to  French  1.  Minor. 

Fbench  2 :  As  advanced  a  course  as  the  ability  of  the  members 
of  the  class  permits  in  translation  of  the  best  modern  French 
novels,  plays  and  poetry,  and  in  composition  and  conver- 
sation. Minor. 

Spanish  2 :   This  course  corresponds  to  French  2.  Minor. 

French  3 :  A  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times 
by  means  of  lectures  and  by  the  reading,  mostly  in  trans- 
lations, of  some  of  the  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the 
literature.  Considerable  collateral  reading  will  be  required, 
and  a  special  topic  will  be  assigned  each  member  of  the  class 
for  an  essay.  Minor. 

French  4 :  On  request,  a  lecture  and  reading  course  will  be  given 
on  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, or  on  special  authors,  as  on  Rabelais,  Racine,  Moliere, 
Rousseau,  Hugo,  etc.  Minor. 

EDUCATION. 

Professor  Simpkins. 

1.     Principles  of  Education  and  School  Management: 

(a)  Principles  of  Education.  Text,  Dewey's  School  and  So- 
ciety, and  O'Shea's  Education  as  Adjustment.  The  aims, 
principles,  and  limits  of  education  examined  and  discussed. 
Leading  theories  and  doctrines  and  present  tendencies  in- 
vestigated. Discussion  of  motives  and  values.  Course  of 
Study.  Assigned  readings  and  reports.  Minor. 

(b)  School  Management.  Text,  Bagley's  Classroom  Manage- 
ment.    A  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  of  school  man- 
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agement.  Organization,  grading,  examinations,  promotions, 
discipline,  programs,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  decoration. 

Minor. 

The  Teaching  Process  :  Texts,  Thorndyke's  Principles  of 
Teaching,  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Pro- 
cess. Application  of  psychological  principles  and  deductions 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  Organization  of  lessons. 
Observation  and  criticism  of  lessons.  Minor. 


BOTANY   AND   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  General  Botany  :  A  study  of  the  seed-plants,  including  seeds 
and  germination ;  the  morphology  of  roots,  stems  and  leaves ; 
flowers  and  pollenation;  physiology.  Lectures,  laboratory 
and  field  work.  Major  or  Minor. 

2.  Physiology  :  An  elementary  course  in  physiology,  hygiene 
and  sanitation.  The  Human  Mechanism,  by  Hough  and 
Sedgwick,  will  be  used  as  a  text.  Major  or  Minor. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

1.  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is  nec- 
essary. In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two  or  three 
nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory.  This 
time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  sys- 
tems, the  moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness, 
colors,  and  systems  of  stars,  and  the  nebulae.  The  prominent 
stars  and  constellations  will  be  located  and  studied.      Major. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

Saturday,  October  7,  1911 — Saturday,  May  18,  1912. 
FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  Butler  College. 

SECRETARY. 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D. 

Edward  B.  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
George  Henry  Danton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages, 

Butler  College. 
Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages,  Butler  College. 
Edmund  Howard  Hollands,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

Education,  Butler  College. 
Will  David  Howe,  Ph.,  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 
John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.,  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Butler  College. 
Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

and  Physical  Geography,   Shortridge  High  School. 
James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Butler  College. 
James  Garfield  Randall,  Ph.,  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  History, 

Butler  College. 
Eitel  Ruskin  Ray,  A.  M.,  Indianapolis  Normal  School. 
Charles  Jacob  Sembower,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana 

University. 
Anna  Frances  Weaver,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages, 

Butler  College. 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the 
regular  college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after 
the  close  of  teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The 
work  is  of  the  same  standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college 
work.  But,  while  the  general  purpose  is  culture  and  training  in 
the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses 
are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct  use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of  art  and  literature,  or  in 
certain  forms  of  business. 

Admssion.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for 

admission  to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student,  i.  e., 
as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified 
to  do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such 
work  as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular 
student  credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a 
degree. 

Pees.  The  fee  for  a  full,  or  major,  course  for  the  year 

1911-'12  will  be  $10.00,  and  for  a  minor,  or  half,  course,  $6.00.  The 
fee  for  two  consecutive  minor  courses,  however,  will  be  $10.00,  as 
for  a  single  major.  This  is  due  upon  registration  and  must  be 
paid  before  final  enrollment  in  any  class. 

Work  Required  All  work,  unless  otherwise  stated,  satisfactorily 
and  Credits.  completed  by  regular  students  is  credited  by  But- 
ler College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in 
this  department  counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as 
fully  as  work  done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  re- 
ceived for  each  course  is  indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit  be- 
ing a  major,   which  means  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of 
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classroom  work,  or  thirty  exercises  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more 
each. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work 
in  these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examination  for  assistant  princi- 
pals' and  principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  course  completed 
giving  exemption  from  one  of  the  examinations  required,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  physiography  required  for  the  principals'  certifi- 
cates, for  which  credit  equal  to  a  full  college  major  is  required. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures,  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any 
of  the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need 
not  take  examinations. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  announced  below  are  in  some  cases  alternatives, 
those  to  be  given  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  desiring 
and  enrolling  for  each.  A  student  enrolling  for  a  course  not  given 
may  change  or  withdraw  his  enrollment. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  German  :  The  course  aims  to  give  systematic 
training  in  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  practical  mastery  of  forms  and  the  easier 
idioms  and  on  the  rapid  reading  of  a  large  number  of  texts. 
Major.  Miss  Weaver. 

3.  German  Masterpieces  in  English  Translation  :  The  course 
is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  read  German  but  who  wish 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Ger- 
man life  through  German  literature.  Lectures,  readings,  re- 
ports and  discussions.  Students  who  read  German  may  re- 
ceive an  extra  minor  credit  for  additional  work. 
Major.  Professor  Danton. 
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FRENCH. 

An  elementary  course  will  be  given   if  taken  by  not  less  than 
twenty  students.     Major.  Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  Victorian  Literature  :  A  study  of  a  number  of  the  chief 
English  writers  between  1832-18S0.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  consider  the  main  ideas  expressed  in  the  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     Major. 

Professors  Howe  and  Sembower. 

3.  The  English  Novel  :  Study  of  representative  novels  with 
attention  to  their  artistic  structure  and  qualities.     Major. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

1.  Theory  of  Evolution  :  An  historical  review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  evolutionary  idea  from  its  origin  among  the 
Greeks  down  to  the  present,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
some  of  its  modern  applications  in  philosophy,  ethics  and  re- 
ligion. While  the  biological  use  of  the  idea  will  be  examined 
at  some  length,  this  is  not  a  course  in  biological  theory,  nor 
does  it  presuppose  technical  acquaintance  with  either  biology 
or  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  student.     Major. 

Professor  Hollands. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  :  Following  a  brief  introductory 
account  of  the  evolution  of  industrial  society,  the  course  will 
deal  with  the  conditions  and  principles  underlying  the  con- 
sumption, production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  organization  of  business,  money  and  banking, 
transportation,  international  trade  and  the  tariff,  labor  prob- 
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lems,  governmental  regulation  of  industry,  socialism  and  tax- 
ation, will  receive  as  full  a  consideration  as  time  may  permit 
Major.  Professor  Putnam. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  The  political,  social 
and  diplomatic  history  of  the  leading  European  states  since 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  will  be  traced,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  present  European  constitutions  accounted  for. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  current  problems  of  Euro- 
pean and  world  politics.  A  text  will  be  used,  with  lectures 
and  recommendations  for  supplemental  reading  in  general 
.  historical  and  biographical  works,  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals.    Major.  Professor  Randall. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals; 
identification  of  trees ;  field  study  of  birds ;  life  history  of  in- 
sects; preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life  will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given 
is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory 
work  done.     Lecture,  laboratory  and  field  work.     Major. 

Miss  Rousseau  McClellan. 

MUSIC. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  A  practical  course  in  chord 
classification,  ear-training  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  course 
is  open  to  others.     Major.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 

1911. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bare,  Margaret  Ann.  Linton,  Eenest  Maeshall. 

DeWald,  Eva  Maegaeet.  Leitch,  Andeew. 

Duden,  Maegaeet  Karola.  Mabtindale,  Haeey  Howaed. 

Feick,  Floea  Maegaeet.  Moffett,  Geoege  Lee. 

Geaham,  Hope  Whitcomb.  Mooee,  Aubeey  Haeeell. 

Heckee,  Sidney  Eenestine.  Mooeehead,  Mildeed  Goedon. 
Hendrickson,  Ruth  Elizabeth.    Pruttt,  Geeteude  Maetha. 

Hinman,  Jack  Jones,  Je.  Reed,  Nell  Feiscilla. 

HOLLADAY,    CLAEA    ElNOBA.  ROBEETS,   ESTALL   ALONZO. 

Jackson,  Joseph  Hayes.  Russell,  Maude  Mueiel. 

Joplin,  Hattie  Searle.  Schmid,    Herbert    William. 

Keach,  Benjamin  Harrison.  Thaep,  Haeold  Bland. 

Kingsbuey,  Layman  D wight.  f 

Master  of  Arts. 

Buekhaedt,  John  Wesley. 

Lee,  Ohaeles  Otis. 

Russell,  Maud  Muriel. 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

Winners  of  Addison  C.  Harris  Medals — 
First  Place  in  Oratorical  Contest — Feed  E.  Schoetemeiee. 
Debating  Teams — Fred  E.  Schortemeier,  Clarence  Reidenbach, 

Ralph   Batton,   Ernest   M.   Linton,   Clifford   H.   Browdee, 

Donald  Mellett. 

Senior  Scholarship — Fred  E.  Schortemeier. 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  20,  1912. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Clifford,    Edward    H Indianapolis. 

Cowdrey,  Anna  Bell Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Leitch,  Andrew    Danville. 

Martindale,  Harry  H Indianapolis. 

Paul,  Jessie  M.  (Mrs.  Charles  T.) Indianapolis. 

Russell,    Maude    Muriel Indianapolis. 

UNDERGRADUATE    STUDENTS. 

Alston,  Faustina  Dorothy Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Applegate,  Albert  O Indianapolis. 

Arbaugh,    Ruth Indianapolis. 

Armstrong,    Robert Indianapolis. 

Arnold,  Ralph  N Greenfield. 

Atherton,  Albert    Cumberland. 

Atherton,  Russell Cumberland. 

Ayres,  Vida  Ellanor Indianapolis. 

Axtel,  Robert  D Indianapolis. 

Bachman,   Irma    Indianapolis. 

Badger,   Everett  H Indianapolis. 

Bailey,  Maxwell  Vorhis Southport. 

Baird,  Mont  K Southport. 

Baker,   Enos   H Indianapolis. 

Barbre,  William  Thomas    Rockville. 

Barmfuhrer,  Alta Indianapolis. 

Barr,   Beth    Indianapolis. 

Baxter,  Elizabeth  Helen Alexandria. 

Beasley,   Zoe Indianapolis. 
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Bebout,  Hartee  Brown Rushville. 

Beck,  Martha  Selma Indianapolis. 

Bennett,  Ethel  Louise Fountain  City. 

Berg,  Bessie  Luella Noblesville. 

Berry,  Carl  Raymond   Carthage. 

Billman,  Grace  Elizabeth Fairland. 

Bingham,  Remster  Alexander   Indianapolis. 

Bond,  Lora  Mae  Indianapolis. 

Boos,  Ida  Buehler Indianapolis. 

Bowen,  Theresa Danville. 

Bowser,  Gladys   Indianapolis. 

Boyer,    Margarette Kokomo. 

Bradley,  Edward  Clarke Indianapolis. 

Bradley,  Harold  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Bragg,   Mary Indianapolis. 

Brayton,    Alembert   W Indianapolis. 

Breadheft,  Jessie  Gladys   Indianapolis. 

Brewer,  Jane  Abiah Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Browder,  Clifford  Harrison   Indianapolis. 

Brown,    Frank    Lacy Noblesville. 

Browning,  Netta  Deweese Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Muriel Indianapolis. 

Bruner,  Muriel   Wabash. 

Buck,  Robert  William Indianapolis. 

Burford,  Walter  R Indianapolis. 

Burgett,  Earl  Idaville. 

Burkhardt,  Clarence  Ware   Elwood. 

Burkhardt,  Hally  Cecil Tipton. 

Caldwell,   Howard   Clay Indianapolis. 

Caldwell,  Paul  D Indianapolis. 

Callaway,  Bess  Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Rum    Indianapolis. 

Cheney,  Ruth  Ann    Indianapolis. 

Choate,  Louise  A Kokomo. 

Clark.  Elton  Russell  Indianapolis. 
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Clabk,  Ira  Doup Edinburg. 

Clay,  Lesley  Ellis Portland,  Ore. 

Clifford,  Jeannette   Indianapolis. 

Cohee,  Mary  Freda New.  Augusta. 

Cline,  Leo  Knox Indianapolis. 

Collins,    Hazel    Lotus Indianapolis. 

Connelly,    Susan    Helen Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Conrad,  William  A Decatur. 

Cook,  Ruth  Marie Acton. 

Cowdrey,  Anna  Bell Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

Critchlow,  Mary Kokomo. 

Cunningham,  Ella  Mildred Dunkirk. 

Cunningham,  Ruth   Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Curry,  Idelle Southport. 

Daniels,  Elvin  Earl Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Edwin  Earl Indianapolis. 

Davis,    Margaret Indianapolis. 

Davison,  Frank  Elon   Indianapolis. 

Densford,  Ruth  Elizabeth Crothersville. 

DeVaney,  Ethel  Pearl Noblesville. 

Dickerson,  Elizabeth  Rose Elwood. 

Dobson,  Carey  C Brownsburg. 

Doeppers,  William  August Indianapolis. 

Doll,  Audrey Indianapolis. 

Dollarhide,  Winifred    Indianapolis. 

Duke,  Lela  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Duvall,    Sylvester Indianapolis. 

Eddy,  Josephine  F Indianapolis. 

Edgington,  Genevra  Frances Boulder,  Colorado. 

Elder,  Ora Indianapolis. 

Emery,  Leona   McCordsville. 

Empson,  Mattie  Brownstown. 

Epiert,  Madge  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Erbaugh,  Mary    Brookville,  Ohio. 

Evans,  Edith  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Evans,  Mary  Jessie Gosport. 
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Eveeson,   Clarence  J i New  Palestine. 

Everson,  Lenore  Indianapolis. 

Fall,  Crystal  Brenton Indianapolis. 

Felt,   Elsie    Indianapolis. 

Felt,    Mable    Melsena Indianapolis. 

Ferguson,   Della  Fern Indianapolis. 

Fern,  Gilbert  Hornet  Ewing,  Ky. 

Fiers,  Forest  Leland Redkey. 

Finney,    Ernest   Owen Kirklin. 

Fleming,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Forsyth,  Haidee  Alice Indianapolis. 

Fort,  Agnes   Greenfield. 

Freligh,  Marie  Aline   Anderson. 

Gant,  Mable  Banks  Greenfield. 

Garner,    Herman     Brownsburg. 

Gawne,    Jeanette    Indianapolis. 

Gawne,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Gay,   Hazel    Indianapolis. 

George,  Richard Broad  Ripple. 

Gibbs,  Grace  Ann Lebanon. 

Gillman,    Waide Indianapolis. 

Gilpin,  Ferland  D Indianapolis. 

Glasgow,  Elmer  Clifton Columbus. 

Glendenning,  John  Lincoln Indianapolis. 

Goodman,  Lazttre  Lester Indianapolis. 

Gordon,   Charles Indianapolis. 

Gordon,  Marjory Indianapolis. 

Graham,    Mary    Ellen Indianapolis. 

Graves,    Kathleen Indianapolis. 

Griffith,  Margaret  L Indianapolis. 

Griffith,  Olive   Damoh,  C.  P.,  India. 

Groenwoldt,  Julia  Ann Indianapolis. 

Grubb,  Olive  Naomi   Needham. 

Guedel,  Clarence  Eroydon Indianapolis. 

Guernsey,  E.  Louise Chicago,  111. 

Gurtneb,   Lena Wabash. 
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Habbe,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Hacker,  William   Eldridge Columbus. 

Hadley,  Kleber  W Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Bernice Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Robert  Johannis   Indianapolis. 

Handy,  Clifford  William Indianapolis. 

Hardin,  Hazel  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Harlan,    Margaret Indianapolis. 

Harris,    Leslie   Earl Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Richard Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Mildred   Indianapolis. 

Harrod,    Laura Indianapolis. 

Harry,  Gwyneth Elwood. 

Hartley,   James  Worth    Indianapolis. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus   Indianapolis. 

Heath,   Robert New  Augusta. 

Hedges,   Annette Indianapolis. 

Hendrix,   Estixla    Tangier. 

Higham,   Elmo  Benton Milton. 

Hill,  Frances  Leola Indianapolis. 

Hinds,  Edna  Pearl McCordsville. 

Hinkle,  Raymond   Indianapolis. 

Hittle,  Bess  B New  Palestine. 

Hoover,  Beatrice  Rachel ...  . .  .Bridgeport. 

Hoss,  Pauline Ko*komo. 

Hubbard,    Marguerite   May Indianapolis. 

Hughes,   Lucy   Margaret Greenfield. 

Hughes,  Blanche Brownsburg. 

Hunt,    Ernest   Martin Indianapolis. 

Hurley,  Ruth  Perin Rossville. 

Hutchings,   John   Willard Indianapolis. 

Ingersoll,  Ruth Graysville. 

Isenhour,  Frieda  Gretchen Augusta. 

Jackson,  Marian  Mary New  Palestine. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Harvey Bargersville. 
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James,   Mary   E Indianapolis. 

Jennings,   Gertrude    Indianapolis. 

Johns,  Everts  Nabbs. 

Johnson,  Caroline  Amanda Mooresville. 

Johnson,  Edith Nobtesville. 

Johnson,  Paul  Hendricks   Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Robert  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Johnston,   Inez    Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Closs Sberidan. 

Jones,  Ray  V Cromwell. 

Julian,    Mayme    Indir.napolis. 

Karabell,    Charles    Indianapolis. 

Kassebaum,  William  Claude Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  Dorothy  Kckomo. 

Keefauver,    Ruby    May Indianapolis. 

Keefauver,    Sylvia    June Indianapolis. 

Kellems,  Anson  Indianapolis. 

Kennington,  Robert  Indianapolis. 

Kenny,  John  Edward Indianapolis. 

Kincaid,    Martha    May Indianapolis. 

King,   Jesse  Floyd Terhune. 

Kirk,  Ann  Euphrasia Lyons. 

Kitterman,  Martha  Anne Shirley. 

Kleeman,   Frieda Cumberland. 

Krause,  Dorothy  C Indianapolis. 

Leak,    Edith Indianapolis. 

Leak,  Virgil  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Lett,  Harry  F Wheatland. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Lindley,  Katharine  Edmunds    Indianapolis. 

Little,   John   Grover Cumberland. 

Lloyd,  Allen   Henry Indianapolis. 

Logan,  Leon  Plymouth. 

Longley,    Ruth    Noblesville. 

Lorber,  Harry  A Indianapolis. 

Luse,  Okla  Frankie McCordsville. 
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McBride,    John    Fbank Indianapolis. 

McBbide,  Maey  Syfebs Indianapolis. 

McColgin,  Claude  Greenwood. 

McCollough,  Eva  Clabissa Stockwell. 

McCoed,  Adilda    Indianapolis. 

McCoed,   Ella  Jane   Indianapolis. 

McCoed,  Maey  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

McDowell,  Willabd  Lawbence Flora. 

McFateidge,   Mabel Atlantn . 

McLaughlin,    Dobothy    Ball Indianapolis. 

McMains,  Elsie  L. Crawfordsville. 

McMueeay,  Ellen  Owsley  Indianapolis. 

MacLeod,  Rodeeick  Alexandee  Indianapolis. 

Maelette,    Ednah    Maye Monrovia. 

Maesh,   Chestee  Adam Indianapolis. 

Maeshall,  Chaeles  Tayloe Indianapolis. 

Maetin,    Emma    Cathaeine Jamestown. 

Maetin,  Maude  Alice Indianapolis. 

Maetin,  Noba  Maey   Indianapolis. 

Mastebs,  Robeet Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  M.  Eva   Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  Muebay Indianapolis. 

Maxwell,  Ibis  Enolia   Indianapolis. 

Mead,  Chaeles  Raymond Castleton. 

Means,  Kael  Stone Indianapolis. 

Metz,    John    James Bridgeport. 

Miles,    Ruth Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Edith  May Indianapolis. 

Millikan,  Cleo  G Indianapolis. 

Millinee,  Jean Wabash. 

Mills,  William  Charles Indianapolis. 

Mintuen,  Lucy Nora. 

Moffett,  Geobge  Lee Indianapolis. 

Mooee,  Claeibel   Indianapolis. 

Mobgan,  Chaeles  Lemon Indianapolis. 

Moegan,  John  James Rensselaer. 
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Morrison,    Lena   Belle Lebanon. 

Mullane,  Daniel  Francis   Indianapolis. 

Mullane,    Joseph    Wolfe Indianapolis. 

Murphy,  Lillian  Pearl Indianapolis. 

Murphy,  William  Merrill Morgantown. 

Nelson,  Clara Indianapolis. 

Nelson,  William  Verner Indianapolis. 

Nesbit,  Maude Freeport,  111. 

Nevitt,  Russell   Brownsburg. 

Newman,    Fanny Indianapolis. 

O'Brien,  Paul Indianapolis. 

Ohaver,  Raymond  Rouse Indianapolis. 

Ohr,   Elizabeth    Indianapolis. 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer   Connersville. 

Olsen,  Effie  May Monrovia. 

Orcutt,    Louise    K Indianapolis. 

Ostrander,    Joseph Indianapolis. 

Ottinger,  Ray Brownsburg. 

Paddack,  Dodo Greenwood. 

Parker,  Mary  Osgood Indianapolis. 

Parker,  Mayne  Edmund   Indianapolis. 

Parks,   Christopher   Wesley Huntingburg. 

Paul,  Justus  Williams Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Jesse  Ingle Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Mary  Christine Indianapolis. 

Payne,  Beatrice  Catharine Morgantown. 

Peacock,   Marie    Indianapolis. 

Perry,  Arthur  James Indianapolis. 

Pettijohn,  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Pickett,  George  William Sheridan. 

Ploenges,  Edward   Cumberland. 

Poe,   Olive  Elanor Marengo. 

Pollitt,  Josephine Indianapolis. 

Pollitt,   Narcie    Indianapolis. 

Pritchard,  Clarence  Edward Greenwood. 

Pritchard,   Marie    Indianapolis. 
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Peuitt,  Rexfobd  M Indianapolis. 

Pursel,  Jessie  Ina Noblesville. 

Rafiner,  John  Austin Vincennes. 

Ragsdale,  John  Paul Indianapolis. 

Randall,  Floyd  Henry Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rawlings,  Fred    Kokomo. 

Reed,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Reed,  James  K Indianapolis. 

Reidenbach.  Clarence  Indianapolis. 

Richardson,  Thomas  Arthur  Bargilla.  ..  .Indianapolis. 

Roberts,  C.  E Indianapolis. 

Robinson,  Jesse    Calvin Kirklin. 

Robison,    Bruce    P Indianapolis. 

Rothbone,  Ora  L Hume,  111. 

Rowan,  William  Isaac Indianapolis. 

Rudicel,   Edward Indianapolis. 

Rudicel,    Rex    Indianapolis. 

Schellschmidt,  Eldon  Indianapolis. 

Schofield,  Ralph  L Indianapolis. 

Schortemeter,  Fred  E Indianapolis. 

Scoggin,  Marjorie  Indianapolis. 

Selehaddin,   Mohammed    Constantinople,    Tur. 

Sellers,  Ethel Indianapolis. 

Seward,   Melissa    Bell Indianapolis. 

Shelby,  Hazel  E Greenfield. 

Shewalter,  George  M Indianapolis. 

Shields,   Hugh Indianapolis. 

Silver,  Xerxes Lebanon. 

Smith,  Bernice College  Corner,  Ohio. 

Smith,   K.   Wesley Indianapolis. 

Smith,    William    Harold St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Smith,  Roscoe  C Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Virginia  K Indianapolis. 

Smock,    Florence   L Southport,  Ind. 

Solomon,   Reuben  A Indianapolis. 
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Sorgen,  Emma Kenton,   Ohio. 

Spiegel,  George  C Indianapolis. 

Sprague,  Reid  B Indianapolis. 

Springer,  Nelson  John Indianapolis. 

Stack,    Fannie Marion. 

Stahl,  William  Arnold Indianapolis. 

Stammel,  Elavina Indianapolis. 

Stephens,  Ferris  J Connersville. 

Stephenson,  John  G Indianapolis. 

Stermont,    S.   Winfield .Indianapolis. 

Stevenson,  Louise  C Indianapolis. 

Stewart,   Gertrude Ch'ville,  Va. 

Stewart,  Jeanne Indianapolis. 

Stilz,  Mary   Indianapolis. 

Street,  Hazel  Verna Indianapolis. 

Sturgeon,   Irwin  W Indianapolis. 

Summerlin,  Harold Indianapolis. 

Sutton,  Homer  H Indianapolis. 

Sweetman,  Verna  B Indianapolis. 

Swift,   Turia   May Lebanon. 

Swing,  Cleo  C Atlanta. 

Terrill,  Mable Indianapolis. 

Terrill,  Metta  Fay Indianapolis. 

Tharp,  Mary  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Thomas,  George  Cullen Indianapolis. 

Thompson,   Isaac  F Lafontaine. 

Thornton,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Thornton,  Helen    Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Tipton,    Helen Indianapolis. 

Toon,  Clarence    Indianapolis. 

Topping,  Clara Terre  Haute. 

Traub,  Ralph   Indianapolis. 

Trone,  Donaldson   Indianapolis. 

Tucker,  Albert  R Indianapolis. 
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Turner,  Carl  Daily Adams. 

Unger,   Wood Michigantown. 

VanArsdell,  Robetta Indianapolis. 

Van    Wie,    Hazel Indianapolis. 

Vawter,  Clara  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Warren,  Hazel Indianapolis. 

Weaver,  Ella  Jane Indianapolis. 

Webb,    Edith Indianapolis. 

Welling,  Corinne    Indianapolis. 

Wenning,  William Indianapolis. 

Whitehead,    Rot Poseyville. 

Whitlock,  Monna  Indianapolis. 

Wicker,  Vannie Julietta. 

Wiedrich,  William  Walter Swayzee. 

Williams,  Francis  Marion Markleville. 

Wilson,  Beth   Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Raymond  A New   Palestine. 

Winders,  Ruby Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Mary   Indianapolis. 

Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Woodward,   Josephine    Kokomo. 

Wright,   Helen    Indianapolis. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate    Students    6 

Undergraduate  Students 297 

Special    Students    25 

Teachers'   College  Study  Department 142 

Department  of  Art 31 

Teachers'    Training   Course    (1912) 40 

Summer    Session    (1911) 71 

612 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 37 

Total  number  of  Students 575 
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Homiletics ,   Courses  in 75 

Latin,  Courses  in '. 41 

Law   School 2 

Libraries 21 

Literary  Society  and  Clubs 18 

Location  and  Buildings 20 

Mathematics,  Courses  in 67 

Mechanics,  Courses  in 69 

Ministerial  Education,  Department  of 71 

Missionary  Training  School 73 

Museum 20 

New  Testament,  Courses  in 59,  74 

Normal  Course  for  Teachers 82 

Old  Testament  Literature,  Courses  in 74 

Oratorical  Contests 18 

Philosophy,  Courses  in 51 

Physical  Culture 70 

Physics,  Courses  in 65 

Political  Science,  Courses  in 53 

Public  School  Teachers,  Training  for 90 

Registration  and  Entrance 26 

Religious  Education,  Courses  in 58 

Reports 40 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  in 46 

Sociology,  Courses  in 55,  79 

Spanish,  Course  in 48 

Special  Students 34 

Student  Activities 17 

Summer  School 84 

Theology 75 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A 17 

Zoology 60 
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INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 


SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 
JAMES  A.  ROHBACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades.  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 
GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  and  Delaware  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1913 


June  23 Monday Registration. 

June  24 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

Aug-  *'  2 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Sept.  17,  18 Wednesday,  Thursday..  .Registration. 

SePt-  19 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

Nov-  27 Thursday Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

Dec-  20 Saturday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

Jan-  2-  1914 Friday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends 

Jan.  24,  26,  27,  28,  29. .  .Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs. .  .Examinations. 


SECOND  SEMESTER 

Feb-  4'  5 Wednesday,  Thursday..  .Registration. 

leh-  6 F"day Instruction  Begins. 

Feb-  7 Saturday Founder's  Day. 

f pnl  9 Thursday,  4  P.  M Easter  Vacation  Begirs 

~pnl  14 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

f ay  f  ;  •  ; Monday Normal  Course  for  Teachers  Begins. 

June  4,  5,  G,  8,  9.  .  .Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues. .  .Examinations. 

,        J? Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

JUne  U Thursday Fifty-ninth  Annual  Commencement 


SUMMER  TERM,  1914 

•June  15 Monday Registration. 

7ne  16 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

August  14,  15 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

URBAN  C.  BREWER Hal] 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapolis 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

*FRED  DOELLER Columbus 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Rushville 

MARSHALL  HACKER Columbus 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH Indianapolis 

J.  ARTHUR  MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Indianapolis 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  T.  REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Secretary 

Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow: 
Hilton  U.   Brown,   ex  officio,   Scot  Butler,   Thomas  C.   Howe, 
William  G.  Irwin,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 

♦Deceased. 


COMMITTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Winfield  S.  Moffett,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 

Buildings,  Grounds  and  Real  Estate. 
Winfield  S.  Moffett,  George  B.  Davis,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Library,  Apparatus  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

Faculty,  Salaries  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 


Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 


Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  Marshall  Hacker,  Chauncy  Butler. 

College  Residence. 
Scot  Butler,  Urban  C.  Brewer,  Girnie  L.  Reeves. 

Endowment. 

Marshall  T.  Reeves,  John  H.  Frazee,  William  G.  Irwin. 
J.  Arthur  Meeks. 


FACULTY 


THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (48  South  Audubon 
Road.) 

Ph.  B.,  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  I893-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  1889-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College,  1907-'08;  President,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1908 . 

ALLEN  RICHARDSON  BENTON,  A.   M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Emeritus.     (Lincoln,  Nebraska.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1848;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1S49;  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  1855-'61;  President  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian University,  1861-'68;  President  Alliance  College,  1869-71;  LL.  D.,  Butler 
College,  1871;  Chancellor  University  of  Nebraska,  1871-'76;  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, Butler  College,  1876-'96;  President,  Butler  College,  1886-'91. 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1870;  Student 
Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and  University  of  Berlin,  1873-75; 
LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana 
University,  1869-72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  President, 
Butler  College,  1891-1904;  1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(360  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investigations  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  1881-'84;  Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  George  Leib  Harrison  Research 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-'ll;  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Abingdon  College,  1881-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Eureka 
College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drake  University,  1891- 
'92;  idem,  Butler  College,  1892 . 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology.     (28 
South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

•  A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898;  Pastor  Christian 
Church,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  1866-72;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1872-'89;  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  1889-'97;  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1897 . 

CHRISTOPHER   BUSH  COLEMAN,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of 
History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1896-'97;  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity  School,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
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1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'05;  Student, 
Columbia  University,  1911-' 12;  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Butler  College,  1900-'09;  Professor  of  History,  ibid.,  1909 . 

ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.  University,  of  Kansas, 
1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Campbell  University,  1893-1903:  Graduate 
Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'03; 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kansas,  1903-'04; 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1905;  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5339 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Fellow  in 
English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06 
Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07;  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Medina,  Ohio,  1892. 
'93;  Teacher  of  Greek,  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898-'99 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  University,  Canton,  Missouri,  1899- 
1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  Summer  School,  The  University 
of  Wooster,  1910  and  1911;  Professor  of  Engiish,  Butler  College,  1906 . 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.  M.,  Catharine   Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  University,  1883;  Instructor,  Indi- 
ana Univsersity,  1883-'84;  Graduate  Student,  Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of 
Greek,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  College,  1888-'91;  Instructor,  High  School,  Oak- 
land, California,  1891-'98;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  English,  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor 
of  Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, ibid.,  1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901  and  1903;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Illinois  College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge) 
of  History  and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1902-'03; 
A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1903-'04;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1909;  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  North- 
western University,  1904-'06;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri, 
1906-'09;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

GEORGE  HENRY  DANTON,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages.     (21  South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  Assistant  in  Comparative  Literature,  ibid., 
1902-'03;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in. German,  Harvard  University,  1903-'04! 
Ottendorfer  Fellow  (New  York  University)  Student,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1904- 
'05;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for 
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Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1905-'07;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
German,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1907-'10;  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

EDMUND  HOWARD  HOLLANDS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy.    (5326  University  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1899;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  1900-'01;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1901;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Ger- 
man, Wilson  School  for  Boys,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  1901-'03;  Graduate  Student 
and  Sage  Fellow  in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1903-'05;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1905; 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  1905-'06;  Instructor  in 
Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  1906-'07;  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Cor- 
nell University,  1907-'09;  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hamilton  College, 
1909-' 10;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and    Literature.     (325  Burgess  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
1901-'06;  Graduate  Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1906-'10;  Act- 
ing Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1910-'ll;  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  ibid.,  1911-  — . 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education.  (59 
North  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale  University, 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1906;  Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  University, 
1905-'06;  Professor  of  Christian  History  and  Doctrine,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  19 10-' 11;  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College, 
1911 . 

JAMES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (5372  East 
Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1903-'05;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Illinois  College,  1905-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
William  and  Vashti  College,  1908-'ll;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Summer  Quarters,  1906,  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College, 
1911-  — . 

CHARLES  EUGENE  UNDERWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1910; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1912;  Pastor,  Summitville,  Indiana,  1904-'05;  Pastor,  Fourth 
Christian  Church,  Indianapolis,  1906-'07;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University, 
1907-'10;  Director  Religious  Education,  City  of  New  Haven,  1907-'08;  Acting 
Professor  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature  and  Interpretation,  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Professor  New  Testament  Language,  Literature  and 
Interpretation,  ibid.,  1911-'12;  President  of  Eureka  College,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Eureka  College,  1912-'13;  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1913 . 
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MARK  HARVEY  LIDDELL,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  English 
Literature.     (21  Whittier  Place.) 

A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1887;  University  Fellow  in  English,  Princeton, 
1888-'89;  A.  M.,  Princeton,  1889;  Latin  Master,  Lawrenceville  School,  1891-'93; 
Studied  English  at  Oxford  University,  1893-'94;  at  University  of  Berlin, 
1894-'95;  at  Oxford  University,  1895-'96;  Professor  of  English  and  Head  of 
the  English  Department,  University  of  Texas,  1897-1900;  since  then  engaged 
in  editing  The  Elizabethan  Shakespere;  Acting  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
Butler  College,  1912. 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Assistant   Professor    of 
Romance  Languages.     (5748  East  Michigan  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  Student  at  Rouen,  France,  1896-'97;  In- 
structor in  German,  High  School,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  1903-'05;  Head 
of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire  School,  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  1905-'07 
Head  of  the  French  Department,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut 
1907-'09;  Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-' 10;  A.  M. 
ibid.,  1910;  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  President,  Professor  of  Mis- 
sionary History  and  Linguistics.     (5448  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy  and  Romance 
Languages,  Western  Reserve  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1902; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Hiram  College,  1900-'05;  Professor  of  English, 
Christian  College  (The  University  of  Nanking),  Nanking,  China,  1905-'06; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Director  Department  of  Missionary  Serv- 
ice, Hiram  College,  1906-'10;  President,  College  of  Missions,  1910 . 

HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science.     (5446  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912;  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Missionary  Service,  Hiram  College,  1909-'ll;  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1911 . 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
(5442  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912;  Prin- 
cipal Sinclair  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  1906-'08;  Assistant  in  Anthropology, 
Yale  University,  1909-'12;  Honorary  University  Fellow,  Yale  University,  1910- 
'12  ;Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1912 . 

JOHN  GRAFTONJMcGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor^of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages.     (5440  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;  Missionary  to  India,  1891-1910;  Examiner  in 
Hindi  Language,  1907-'10;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  Professor  of 
Comparative  Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions,1913 . 

CORNELIA  ALLEN-FORREST,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English.     (30 
Audubon  Place.) 

Ph.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1892;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Buchtel  College, 
1893-'94;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  Philosophy  and  History,  The  Uni- 
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versity  of  Chicago,  1894-'96;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1897;  Teacher,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Public  Schools,  1892-'93;  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Lockland, 
Ohio,  High  School,  1897-1900;  Principal,  ibid.,  1900-'01;  Instructor  in  English 
and  History,  Butler  College,  1901-'07;  Instructor   in  English,  ibid.,  1907 . 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Ger- 
man. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  Uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01 ;  Fellow  and  Instructor,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University,  1902-'03;  Principal,  Private  School,  Logansport,  Indiana, 
1903-'06;  Joint  Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-' 10;  Instructor  in  Greek 
and  German,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English.     (Butler  College 
Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago;  Grad- 
uate Student,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Instructor  in  Butler  College  Prepara- 
tory Department,  1895-1900;  Teacher  of  English,  Anderson  High  School,  1900- 
'02;  Teacher  of  English,  Portland,  Oregon,  High  School,  1902-'04;  Head  of 
English  Department,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  High  School,  1904-08;  Head  of  Eng- 
lish Department,  New  Mexico  State  Normal  School,  1909-'12;  Instructor  in 
English  and  Head  of  College  Residence,  Butler  College,  1912 . 

JOHN  RALPH  KUEBLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry.     (27  North  Hawthorne  Lane.) 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  Summer  1912;  In- 
structor in  Physics  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Butler  College,  1912 . 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics. 

LL.  B.,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907;  Special  Student  in  Forensics,  University  of 
Michigan,  Summer  1907;  Professor  of  English  and  Forensics,  McMinnville 
College,   Oregon,    1907-'08;   Professor   of   Forensics,    Dallas   College,   Oregon, 

1908-'09;  Lecturer  on  Legal  Forensics,  American  Central  Law  School,  1909 ; 

Instructor  in  Forensics,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

MYRTLE  LEWELLYN  TAYLOR,  Instructor  in  Art.     (1627  Park 
Avenue.) 

Assistant  Indianapolis  High  School,  1893-'94;  Special  Drawing  Teacher, 
Graded  Schools,  Indianapolis,  1895-'96;  Principal  of  Art  Department,  Green- 
ville College,  1897-'99;  Butler  College,  1900 . 

CARL  BROSIUS  SPUTH,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 
(4311  East  Michigan  Street.) 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904;  M.  D.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1912;  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools,  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado, 1904-'06;  Director  of  Social  Turnverein,  Indianapolis,  1906-'10;  In- 
structor, Butler  College,  1906-'07;  Instructor,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U., 
1907-'10;  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON,  Librarian. 
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Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN  S.  KENYON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 

Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Bruner,  Hall,  Hollands,  Morro. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Coleman,  Putnam. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Hollands,  Bruner,  Danton. 

Athletics. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni  Member. 

Class  Standing. 
Professors  Gelson,  Greene. 

Chapel }  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Morro  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Allen-Forrest. 

Student  Affairs. 

President  and  Professors  Kenyon,  Putnam 

and  Miss  Katharine  Graydon. 

Library. 

Professors  Coleman,  Kenyon,  Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

Auditing. 

Professors  Johnson,  Gelston  and  Secretary  Butler,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 

President,  Registrar,  Examiner  and  Adviser. 

Schedule. 

Professors  Johnson,  Danton,  Gelston. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  university 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  institution: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  institution,  either  through  affiliation  or  by 
act  of  its  own  directors,  has  conducted  professional  schools  and 
carried  on  university  work.  At  the  present  time  the  directors  have 
thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  School  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  husbanding  resources  and  collecting 
additional  funds,  to  prepare  to  add  departments,  as  circumstances 
may  warrant. 

The  general  control  of  the  institution's  affairs  is  vested  in  a  self- 
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perpetuating  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors.  In  1873  the  Board 
determined  to  remove  to  Irvington.  It  was  felt  that  a  suburb, 
withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  capital  city,  would  afford  a  more 
desirable  place  of  residence  for  students.  In  1875  instruction  of 
the  College  classes  was  begun  in  the  new  location. 

The  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern 
Christian  University  to  Butler  University,  February  28,  1877,  in 
recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler.  This  change  did 
not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  legal  name  of  the  corporation,  how- 
ever, remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1809,  the  stock- 
holders voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

Present  Finan-  Another  forward  step  has  recently  been  taken  by 
cial  Condition.  the  Board  of  Directors,  who,  realizing  the  increas- 
ing needs  of  the  institution,  have  been  able  to  secure  an  additional 
endowment  of  $250,000.  This  was  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Joseph  I.  Irwin,  a  director  of  the  corporation,  who  offered 
$100,000  provided  a  total  of  $250,000  was  secured.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  offered  the  last  $25,000  necessary  to  secure  this  endow- 
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ment.  Mr.  Marshall  T.  Reeves,  a  director,  subscribed  $30,000,  and 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Whitsett  gave  property  netting  the  College  $12,500 
toward  the  fund,  which  was  completed  March  25,  1907,  by  an  ener- 
getic effort  made  by  the  alumni,  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  students  in 
attendance  and  other  friends  of  the  institution.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  use  all  funds  at  their  command  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  courses  of  study  offered,  and  to  make  such  additions  thereto  as 
may  be  possible. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  therefore  in  a  very  satisfactory 
shape.  Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  invested,  yielding 
an  assured  income.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  of  Directors  devoted  to  its  interests,  wise  and  conserva- 
tive in  all  their  views,  and  thorough  and  prudent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  The  demands  made  upon  an 
institution  of  learning  at  the  present  day  are  greater  than  ever  before. 
The  College  is  yet  insufficiently  endowed  to  meet  these  demands,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  generous  spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto 
sustained  it  will  prompt  further  provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The   Board   of   Directors   would  encourage  gifts  in 

Gifts.  the  form   of   endowments   of  various   chairs  of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  established.  In  this  way  the  following 
professorships  have  been  established: 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature, 

3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  a  gift  made 
to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Miss 
Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor  of  English 
in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
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scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws 

of  1907  for  all  classes  fixed  by  the  statute,  i.  e.,  A,  B,  C. 

Religious  The  purpose  of    the  founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act  of  incorporation,  was  to   establish   an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young    Men's    Christian   Association   and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new  students  a  very 
cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold  prayer  meetings  every 
week,  thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintaining  Christian  zeal  among  the 
students.  A  committee  from  each  of  these  associations  is  in  attend- 
ance during  the  first  week  of  the  Fall  term  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
those  entering  college  with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and 
in  general  to  afford  any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who 
are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords 
opportunity  for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  culti- 
vate more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students 
not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,  called  "The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters  and  information. 

Debates.  It   is  customary  for  the   College   to   participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  In  the  year  19 12-' 13  debates  were  held  between 
Albion  College  and  Butler  College,  and  between  Earlham  College 
and  Butler  College. 
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Oratorical  Seven    colleges,  of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose    the     Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion. The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory  by 
encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary 
contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the 
State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  composition 
and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  average  award 
by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  contest.  The  suc- 
cessful contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  Western  States. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1876, 

Society.  holds  weekly  meetings  in  its  hall  at  the  College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to- 

Club.  gether  socially  the  young   women  in   College,  thus 

encouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Butler  This  is  an  association  of  the   men  of  the   College. 

Union.  The    purpose    of    the    organization    is  to  promote 

acquaintance  and  friendship  among  the  men  and  to  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  College. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  relig- 
Club.  ious   work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

,as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

Dramatic  The  Dramatic  Club,  for  men  and  women,  has  for  its 

Club.  purpose  the  promotion  of  college  dramatics. 
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The  Press  This   is   an   organization   for   the  study  of  journal- 

Club,  ism,  and   with   the   added   purpose   of  bringing  to- 

gether in  bi-weekly  meetings  the  newspaper  men  of  the  College.  At 
these  meetings,  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State  speak.  The 
Press  Club  is  affiliated  with  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion, the  annual  convention  of  which  will  be  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Butler  Press  Club  in  November,  1913. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  as  possible,  to  enliven  the 
college  life  with  wholesale  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  out- 
door games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  competent 
instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to 
which  students  have  access? 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any   contest,    (a)    who   is  not   carrying   at  least  10 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has 
failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  do 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
structors; (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  the 
semester;  (e)  who  matriculates  as  a  special  student,  until  he  has  been 
a  student  in  Butler  College  at  least  one  semester. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only   the   capital  of   the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  fo<*  a  college.  The  best  musical  enter- 
tainments and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here  brought  within 
reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached  by  the  East  Washington 
street  electric  cars.  Irvington  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Indiana- 
polis and  is  regarded  as  a  most  attractive  place  for  suburban  resi- 
dence. Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn 
thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it  a  special  character 
of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding 
college  life.     There  are  no  drinking  saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  is  of  brick,  trimmed 
Building.  with  stone,  having  a  frontage  of   135   feet   and   a 

depth  of  75  feet,  containing  eighteen  recitation  rooms,  besides  the 
administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel,  literary  society  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  halls,  cloak  and  retiring  rooms.  It  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  in  its  internal  finish  and  arrange- 
ments is  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  is  three   stories  high,  constructed 

Hall.  of  brick  and  trimmed  with  stone.     It  has  a  front- 

age of  100  feet  and  a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  contains  recitation  rooms, 
the  museum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical  and  biological  labora- 
tories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and  Geology.     Some  of  the  materials 
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have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have 
occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department.  The  museum  contains  the 
following  collections: 

1.  A  series  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of  the 
Mississippi   Valley,   especially   that   of   Indiana   and  Ohio. 

2.  A  collection  of  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  United  States,  made 
principally  by  Drs.  David  Starr  Jordan  and  O.  P.  Hay,  when  they 
were  professors  of  Biology  in  Butler  College. 

3.  A  series  of  marine  fishes  from  the  United  States  National 
Museum. 

4.  Reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Indiana,  collected  by  Dr.  Hay 
and  others. 

5.  A  large  collection  of  representative  minerals. 

6.  Land,  fresh  water  and  marine  shells,  including  about  four 
thousand  specimens. 

7.  A  considerable  number  of  aboriginal  stone  implements  from 
the  United  States. 

8.  A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates,  mainly  from  the  New 
England  coast,  deposited  by  Professor  Bruner. 

9.  Marine  invertebrates  from  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
coasts,  presented  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 

The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1907.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000^volumes.     The  College 
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Library  at  present  contains  about  13,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents.  Every  year 
there  are  added  by  purchase  the  latest  and  best  works  in  the  several 
departments.  The  encyclopedias,  lexicons  and  other  works  of  ref- 
erence are  numerous,  and  represent  the  best  and  most  modern  schol- 
arship. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  city  library  to  the 
College  Library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now  have 
free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
175,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
59,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  week- 
lies, monthlies  and  quarterlies  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The    astronomical    observatory,    located    in    the 

Observatory.  northwest  corner  of  the  campus,  embodies  in  its 

construction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient  use  of  the 
equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains.  The  building  has  a  revolv- 
ing dome,  with  sliding  panel  giving  unobstructed  sky-view  from 
horizon  to  zenith.  The  telescope  is  equatorially  mounted,  by  Fauth 
&  Co.,  of  Washington,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  declination  and 
hour  circles,  and  clockwork  for  diurnal  rotation.  The  object  glass 
of  six  inches  diameter  was  made  by  the  firm  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons, 
of  Boston.  The  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  is  eight  feet,  and 
the  magnifying  power  of  the  instrument  ranges  from  seventy  to  five 
hundred  diameters. 

College  This  attractive    and   comfortable    home    for  young 

Residence.  woman     students     is    a    substantially     constructed 

brick  building,  located  on  the  campus  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lecture  halls  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by   electricity,    and    is    equipped    with    modern    conveniences.     The 
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rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service 
is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  Head  of 
the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  living  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  are  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and 
all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President;  in  all 
cases  of  assignment  of  young  ladies  to  other  homes  than  the  Resi- 
dence, the  consent  of  the  President  must  first  be  obtained.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet,  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
with  double  oak  floor  and  high  ceiling.  There  are  a  bathroom  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  students  who  use  the  gynmasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams. 
Certain  hours  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  the  young 
women. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  are  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gynasium  building. 


EXPENSES  AND  SELF-SUPPORT 

The  college  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library  and  inci- 
dentals, exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$37.50;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $19.50  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  pay  for  each  additional  hour  $2.50.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $6.00  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa- 
ratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts  diploma,  $10.00.  Graduation  fees 
must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of   yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fees $75.00  $75.00  (with  Lab.)    $84.00 

Room 27.00  36.00  54.00 

Board 72.00  126.00  126.00 

Books 10.00  15.00  20.00 

$184.00  $252.00  $284.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$13.50  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $63.00 
per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While  the  College   can    not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  fines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching.  The  College  always  has  more 
calls  for  preachers  than  it  can  supply. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  offers  its  advantages  to  the  following  classes  of 
students: 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation,  see  pages  27-34.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  32.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 
Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who  may 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science.     (See  page  36.) 

Art  Students,  who  may  be  doing  academic  work  also.  (See  Art  De- 
partment.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes  held 
in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 
candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  Extension  Courses.) 

Normal  Students,'  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession 
under  the  State  law. 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 

College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  art  students  and  students 
in  the  extension  courses. 

Registration.  The   office   hours  of   members  of  the  faculty   on 

days  appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to  12 
a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.  Applicants  in  order  to  secure  prompt  atten- 
tion should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  desig- 
nated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
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classes.     Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 
to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  prepared  work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as 
here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  Fresh- 
man class.  Of  this  number  5)4  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to 
be  chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4K  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school  credits 
are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named  in 
Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted  who 
presents  less  than  eleven  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examiner 
statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  may  be  granted.  If 
these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  22  hours  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  present 
specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  certificates  must  be 
presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last  one  attended.    Blanks 
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prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Certifi- 
cates upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done.  They 
should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  time  spent  in 
each  subject — but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in 
science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English 3      units 

Mathematics 2%  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3      units 

History  (from  Group  II) 1      unit 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1      unit 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV 4c}4  units 

Total 15      units 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric  and  litera- 
ture, as  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  (See 
Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  (2}4  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equations  (}4 
unit)  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who  offer  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may  receive  credit 
for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follow: 

Group  I. 
Foreign  Language. 

Latin   1 .     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Csesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 
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Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Latin  5.     Tacitus K  unit 

Latin  6.     Livy y2  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course     and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis    II-IV,    with    prose    com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  I-II 1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,     or    equivalent 

authors 1  unit 

German  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

German  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note. — At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at 
least  2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  of- 
fered, half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of 
French  may  be  accepted  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to 
warrant  it.     Not  more  than  rJ1/2  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History 1  unit 

Ancient  History yi  or  1  unit 

Medieval  History y2  or  1  unit 

Modern  History yi  or  1  unit 

English  History y2  or  1  unit 

United  States  History y2  or  1  unit 

Civics yi  unit 

Economics y2  unit 
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Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  Not 
more  than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group.  If  2  units 
of  History  are  offered,  yi  unit  must  be  European  History;  if  2]/2 
units  are  offered,   1  unit  must  be  European  History. 

Group  III. 
Natural  Science. 

Physics 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Botany ^  or  1  unit 

Zoology %  or  1  unit 

General  Biology 1  unit 

Physiology yi  unit 

Physiography K  unit 

Geology ]4  unit 

Astronomy K  unit 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Unclassified. 

English  4.     (First   half   of   fourth   year   High 

School  English) yi  unit 

English  5.     (Second  half  of  fourth  year  High 

School  English) yi  unit 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry yi  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry yi  unit 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra K  unit 

Commercial  Geography yi  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing ^  or     1  unit 

Free-hand  Drawing yi  or     1  unit 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  entrance, 
but  they  may  be  offered  among  the  4>£  units  of  electives  which  must 
be  presented.     Not  more  than  1  unit  of  Drawing  will  be  accepted. 
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One  unit  of  Drawing  must  represent  ten  periods  per  week  through- 
out a  year. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  subjects, 
Students.  he  must   begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  deficiencies, 

those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  precedence  being 
given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered 
by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They 
must  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Special  On    account    of    the    development    of    good    high 

Announcement.  schools  almost  everywhere,  the  College  has  dis-' 
continued  its  preparatory  department. 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary 
Standing.  schools  and  presenting  credits  in  excess  of  those  required 
for  entrance  may,  in  certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  for 
the  work  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  the  year  from  the 
date  of  entrance  to  college.  The  following  limitations  will,  however, 
be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  a  preparatory  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
6  hours  of  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  20  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 
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5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 

English 3  hours         Mathematics 3  hours 

Latin 12  hours         Physics 6  hours 

Greek 12  hours         Chemistry 6  hours 

German 12  hours         Botany 6  hours 

French 12  hours         History 6  hours 

Spanish 6  hours 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  receive 
advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  officially  signed  statements 
of  the  work  which  they  have  done.  These  statements  must  include: 
(a)  A  statement  of  the  work  which  was  done  in  satisfaction  of  en- 
trance requirements.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from  the 
school  where  the  preparatory  work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  cer- 
tifying to  the  college  credits  that  have  been  earned.  Such  statements 
should  indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  number  of  weeks 
and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  case  of  students 
coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  are  less  than  those 
of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number  of  college  credits  will  be  applied 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  preparatory  credits. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  A  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 

Students,     as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  a  special  course 
of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 
the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 
and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must 
accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  accepted  as 
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special  students,  and  no  applicant  for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted 
unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 

3.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  performed, 
and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The  faculty  may 
at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general  culture, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college  course,  with 
an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of  the  student's 
natural  interest  and  preparation  for  university  and  professional 
study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 
years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  industry  can 
complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  27  seq.),  there  are 
required  for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours 
of  physical  training.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  through- 
out a  semester  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory are  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or 
16  hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  special  studies  given  on 
recommendation  of  the  adviser.  If  a  student's  average  grade  for 
the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as  high  as  80,  he  may 
take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if  as  high  as  85,  he  may 
take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he  take  more  than  this 
amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each  additional  hour  above 
16  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged.  These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 
courses  in  physical  training.  In  any  case,  the  courses  chosen  must 
not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all  work,  to  receive  credit, 
must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects. — (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance   units)   of  language  work    (Group  I)   for  entrance, 
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must  elect  30  hours  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every  addi- 
tional language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  may  be  deducted 
from  the  30  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student  who  presents  four 
units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  20  hours  in  college.  One 
who  presents  fivemnits  will  take  10  hours.  One  who  presents  six  units 
is  entirely  relieved  from  the  college  language  requirement.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance 
and  in  college  (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at  least  three 
years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical  science 
(Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  in  a  laboratory  science 
not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
gin at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
hours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 
During  the  first  two  years,  not  more  than  6  hours  each  semester  may 
be  taken  in  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  cred- 
ited with  90  hours:  Latin  1,  2;  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1,  2; 
English  1,  2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 
the  degree. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
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here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  23),  the 
student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as  a  natural  science. 
The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathe- 
matics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  in 
each  language. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Students.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  correspond- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  In  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  thai 
such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  th< 
required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  an( 
elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  bi 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second  degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  on 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  i: 
which'  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  Thi 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  c 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pre 
ficiency  in  his  chosen  subject  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  an 
examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixe 
period  of  work. 
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The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follow: 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  An  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  Candidates  must  complete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
be  advanced  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study,  taken  consecu- 
tively. The  semester  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  70.  This  work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects 
assigned  to  the  individual  candidates  and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected 
from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall  not  include  any  of  the 
following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work;  (b)  courses  which 
have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited 
with  GO  hours;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted, 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  candidate  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 
professors. 
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A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hoars 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
in  one  and  10  in  the  other  department.  A  student  holding  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  regarding  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all  cases  the 
work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  committee  on  grad- 
uate work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
see  page  68. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  study  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must 
make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  failure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  taking 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  must 
first  pay  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  fund,  the  sum 
of  $2.00. 
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Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  secre- 
tary of  any  failure  to  receive  it.     These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
grade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate, 
also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
scribed work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  credits  toward  graduation 
due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
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When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1913-'14. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5)  Daily. 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday:  (3) 
T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 


LATIN. 

Peofessor  Gelston. 

General  In  Latin  work  of  the  first  college  year  the  especial  aii 

Statement.  is  to  develop  the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  T( 
that  end  there  is  much  insistence  on  vocabulary  practice  and  oral 
reading,  as  well  as  upon  accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  ad- 
vanced courses,  which  are  either  continuous  or  supplementary  to  one 
another,  seek  primarily  to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Latin  literature 
for  its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

A.  Cicero:     Select  Orations.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

B.  Vergil,     ^neid.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
units  of  Latin  only.  When  these  courses  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed,  such  students  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 
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1.  Cicero:  De  Senectute;  Livy:  Books  XXI,  XXII.  Writing 
of  Latin  once  a  week.  This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the 
student's  power  to  read  Latin  of  average  difficulty  with  intelli- 
gence and  comparative  ease.  Minimum  prerequisite,  three 
units  of  Entrance  Latin.  I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

2.  Terence:  Phormio;  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  By  this 
time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 
the  syntax  and  vocabulary  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  literary  study  of  the  authors  read. 

II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

3.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles;  Plautus:  Captivi.  Roman  pri- 
vate life  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

I  (5)  Daily  10:30 

4a.     Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid  and  others. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

b.     History  of  Latin  Literature.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

Course  4b  is  intended  to  accompany  4a.     It  may,  however,  be 
elected  singly  by  students  having  no  knowledge  of  Latin. 

5.  Lucretius:     De  Rerum  Natura.     Reading  and  translation  of 
selected  portions.     Collateral  study  of  Roman  thought. 
Martial:     Selected  Epigrams  for  rapid  reading  and  sight  trans- 
lation. I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

6.  Tacitus:  Selections  from  the  Annales  or  Historian.  Some  time 
will  be  given  to  study  of  the  history  of  the  Early  Empire. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

7.  Rapid  Reading  Course:  A  large  amount  of  Latin  in  one  or 
more  works  will  be  read,  affording  constant  practice  in  oral 
reading  and  sight  translation. 

I  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged.     This  course  is  provisional  and  should 
not  be  elected  without  consultation. 

8.  Teachers'  Course:  Vergil's  works,  especially  the  iEneid,  to 
be  read  with  reference  to  teaching.  II  (2)  Provisional 
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[9.      Pliny:  Letters;  Juvenal:  Satires.     Study  of  private  life  and 
manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.] 

[10.    Teachers'  Course:     Caesar's  Gallic  war  to  be  read  with  refer- 
ence to  teaching.  Courses  9  and  10  to  be  given  in~;1914-'15.] 


GREEK. 

Acting  Professor  Gelston  (in  charge). 
Miss  Weaver. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake  and 
toward  facility  in  the  use  of  Greek  texts  as  original  sources.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  instructor  gives  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  of  beginners,  assisting  them  to  cover  rapidly  as  college 
students  the  work  commonly  done  through  a  more  extended  period 
in  preparatory  schools.  The  advanced  courses  are  designed,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  continue  or  supplement  one  another. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  count 
as  half  courses. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  wtih  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.     Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

3.  Herodotus:     Selections.     Sight  reading  in  Xenophon.     Greek 
syntax  and  prose  composition. 

Plato:     Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.     Selections  from  other 
dialogues.     Sight  reading.  I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

4.  Homer:     Oydssey.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 

II  (5)  Daily  9:00 
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[5.  Lucian:  The  Dream,  Charon,  Sale  of  Lives,  and  other  selec- 
tions.    Sight  reading.] 

[6.  Xenophon:  Hellenica.  Selections  from  the  Attic  orators. 
Sight  reading.] 

]7.  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  The  Antigone 
of  Sophocles  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  of  Euripides. 
Collateral  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and  presentation  of  the 
drama.] 

[8.      ^Eschylus:     The  Agamemnon  and  other  dramas.] 

[9.      Modern  Greek:     Grammar,  short  stories  and  poetry.] 

[10.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.  Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  translation. 
Lectures  by  the  instructor.     Reports  by  members  of  the  class.] 

11,  12.  Hellenistic  Greek:  For  description  of  these  courses  see 
page  71. 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Danton. 

Miss  Weaver. 

General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Statement,  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  policy  toward  the  buying 
of  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
literature.  The  department  is  not  at  present  able  to  offer  work  for 
the  Master's  degree,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  train  teachers  of  German. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years'  work  is  to  enable  students 
to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  the  study  of  the  language  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
iterature. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 
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To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  count 
as  half  courses. 

Courses. 

1,  2.     A  continuous  course  in    beginning    German  for    college  stu- 
dents.    The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  subordinated   to   a 
more  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  language.     As  far  as  pos- 
sible, German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning. 
I,  II  (5)  Daily,  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  11:30 

3,  4.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as  a  unit,  but  the 
courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.  Grammatical  re- 
view based  on  a  book  like  Savory's  Deutsches  Reformlesebuch 
or  Boezinger's  Miindliche  und  Schriftliche  Uebungen.  Graded 
texts  are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation 
in  German  and  of  composition  built  up  from  the  read- 
ing. The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to 
understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  English 
medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  preparing 
students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in  taking  down 
simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic  vocabulary 
of  important  rcot-words  as  well  as  to  understand  simple  spoken 
German.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.  Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap- 
ters. After  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  class  will  read  one  of 
Lessing's  prose  plays.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Classics:  Works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  studied  in  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion is  usually  in  English.  An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  each  of  the  three  authors  so  that  the  class  may  be 
able  to  break  up  the  term  "German  classics"  into  its  components. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
all  the  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature  as  far  as 
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these  are  of  value  to  college  students.  The  instructor  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude  first  year  students.  In  19 13-' 14  the  following  will 
be  given: 

21.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  Special  reference 
will  be  made  to  Kleist  and  Grillparzer.  Lectures,  reports,  out- 
side reading,  a  term  paper.  I  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

22.  Goethe's  Faust.  The  course  will  not  be  open  to  first  year 
students  unless  of  sufficient  maturity. 

II  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

In  19 12-' 13  the  following  were  given: 

18,  19.  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Reformation. 

15.     Hebbel. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  three  years  is  offered. 

Statement.       For  the  third  year,  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years'  work. 

The  College  Library,  aided  through  special  arrangement  by  the 
Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of 
the  department  a  large  and  well  chosen  collection  of  French  texts 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.  Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more  courses  1  and  2  count  as 
half  courses. 

Courses  in  French. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Course  (continuous) :  This  course  consists  of 
the  study  of  grammar,  composition  and  the  reading  of  modern 
French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
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historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily,  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 

3,  4.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability  to  read  modern 
French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appreciation,  and  at 
giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition.  The  best 
poetry,  plays  and  novels  of  some  more  recent  French  masters  are 
read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed — de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Dumas 
fils,  Balzac,  Sand,  A.  Daudet,  Augier,  Maupassant,  France  and 
Loti.  Selections  from  some  modern  French  historian  are  read. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  development  in  the  student,  through 
analysis  of  French  style,  treatment  and  character,  of  a  sound 
literary  appreciation.  The  history  of  French  literature  from 
the  Renaissance  is  given  in  outline.  The  use  of  spoken  French 
in  the  classroom  is  increased.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

[11,  12.  The  Novel:  By  means  of  reading  of  texts,  discussions, 
lectures,  etc.,  the  class  traces  the  development  of  the  novel 
from  the  epic.  The  text-book  is  "Le  Roman  en  France  depuis 
1610."     Morrillot.] 

13.  Moliere,  La  Fontaine:  An  attempt  is  made  through  the 
reading  of  representative  comedies,  fables,  etc.,  through  lec- 
tures and  by  supplementary  assigned  readings  among  the 
French  Classicists,  to  lead  the  student  to  appreciate  the  lit- 
erary significance  of  both  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine.  Reports 
of  assigned  outside  reading  on  the  authors  and  their  times  are 
required  of  the  class — some  in  French. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

14.  The  Romantic  Tendency  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This 
is  a  supplementary  course  to  course  13.  The  class  reads  poetry, 
plays  and  novels  suited  to  illustrate  the  romantic  tendency  in 
French  literature  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  assigned  outside  reading  seek  to  make  clear  the 
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origins  and  progress  of  and  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Romanti- 
cism and  for  the  rise  of  Realism.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[15.     Comedy  Since  Moliere.] 

[16.     Contemporary  French  Literature.] 

[17,  18.     An  Outline  of  French  Literature.] 

Courses  in  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course:  Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar.  Supple- 
mentary exercises  in  reading,  composition  and  conversation  based 
on  such  texts  as  Lecciones  de  Espanol  por  F.  Themoin  y  E.  Her- 
nando; Primer  Curso  de  Lengua  Castellana  por  D.  P.  Lourtau 
y  D.  Luis  Arizmendi  (Biblioteca  de  Ensenanza  Tecnica.) 
Professor  Paul.  I  (5) 

2.  Reading  of  classical  texts,  and  of  current  literature  with  special 
attention  to  Hispano-American  authors.  For  missionary  candi- 
dates preparing  for  Spanish-speaking  fields  additional  reading  is 
required  of  the  following  works:  Heroes  de  la  Fe,  and  Las  Inova- 
ciones  del  Romanismo,  published  by  Libreria  Nacional  y  Extran- 
jera  de  Madrid. 

Professor  Paul.  II  (5) 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Mrs.  Allen-Forrest. 

Miss  Butler. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  a  threefold 

Statement.       object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  literature. 

1,  2.  Freshman  English:  English  Grammar,  Composition  and 
Literature.  I,  II  (5)  Section  a  1:30,  Section  b  9:00,  Section  c 
8:00,  Section  d  10:30,  Section  e  11:30. 
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5,  6.  Old  and  Middle  English:  This  course  lays  the  foundations 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  with  its  constructions 
and  idioms,  both  for  its  own  sake  as  disciplinary  culture,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  English  literature  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  also  lectures  on  the  types  of  Early  English 
literature,  and  a  careful  study  of  Chaucer's  more  important 
works.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  required  to  take  this  course. 
This  course  will  be  prerequisite  to  English  7  (Shakespeare)  given 
in  1914-'15.  Freshmen  are  admitted  to  this  course  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Kenyon.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

7.     Shakespeare:     A  brief  introduction  to  sixteenth  century  Eng- 
lish with  reading  of  one  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare,     Pre- 
requisite, English  1,  2,  or  5,  6.     After  1913-'14  English  5,  6 
will  be  prerequisite. 
Professor  Kenyon.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

10.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Literature:  This  course  will 
be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  poets  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
beginning  with  Wordsworth.  Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  or  5,  6 . 
Professor  Kenyon.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

12.  The  English  Novel:  This  course  is  a  study  of  representative 
nineteenth  century  works.  Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

[8.  Shakespeare:  A  sequel  to  English  7,  with  a  more  rapid  study 
of  several  plays.] 

[19.  Milton:  A  study  of  his  poetry  and  prose,  as  complete  as  time 
allows.] 

3,  4.     American  Literature:     This  course  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year.     It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open  each  semester 
to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1,  2,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 
Miss  Graydon.  I,  II  (5)  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 
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13,  11.     Browning. 

Miss  Graydon.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

15.  The  Development  of  the  Essay:  Lectures,  historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
essays  are  made.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 

Miss  Graydon.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

16.  Tennyson. 

Miss  Graydon.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

[17,  18.  The  English  Drama:  This  course  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year.  The  English  drama  is  studied  as  an  expression 
of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art,  without  neglect  of  its 
characteristics  as  a  form  of  literature.  Lectures  and  inter- 
pretation are  given  by  the  instructor,  while  an  intensive  study 
of  typical  plays  is  made  by  the  student.  Prerequisite,  20  hours 
of  English. 
Miss  Graydon.] 

Courses  13,  14  and  16  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and  the 
development  of  his  art.  Historical  and  literary  criticism  is  made  of 
selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Hollands. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  on  Philosophy  is  to  put 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter. 
Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours  college  credit. 
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Courses. 

1.  Psychology:  An  introductory  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

2.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  provided. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

3,  4.  Ethics:  The  nature,  presuppositions  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  morality.  A  continuous  course 
throughout  the  year.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

5,  6.  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  va- 
rious periods.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

7,  8.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.  This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  courses 
5,6.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9.  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
its  Greek  origin  to  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti- 
mate theory  of  the  world.  I  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

10.  Philosophical  Problems:  The  subject  of  this  course,  which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  be  the  relation  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  philosophy.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  course  2  or  course  5.         II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  study  of  some  fundamental 
problems  common  to  philosophy  and  religion.  Prerequisite, 
60  hours  credit,  which  should  include  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30,  or  hour  to  be  arranged 
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12.  History  of  Education:  This  course,  when  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  should  be  elected  with  courses  1  and  2. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 

General  The  introductory  courses  in  this  department  are  given 

Statement.  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those 
preparing  for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  the  public  service, 
and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Economics, 
Political  Science  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in  Political  Science 
are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Law 
or  Journalism. 

Courses  in  Economics. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  sci- 
ence and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  thirty  semester-hours  of  credit 
and  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Economics. 

I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

2.  Money,  Credit  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instru- 
ments and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
the  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
banking  systems;  present  day  monetary  and  banking  problems. 

II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

[3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation.  The  major  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  financial  administra- 
tion and  debt  financiering  receive  consideration.] 
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[4.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation  and  labor.] 


m 


Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  policies  of  trades 
unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
tory, acts,  employer's  liability  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

6.  Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways 
and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone  and  postal  services.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation, 
rate-making  and  regulation.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

7.  Economic  Theory:  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
leading  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Atten- 
tion is  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  distribution. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

8.  Economic  Theory:  A  continuation  of  course  7.  The  latter 
part  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  contemporary  writers. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

21,  22.  Seminar:  Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  State  Legislative 
Bureau  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

T,  II  (2)  F.  1:30-3:30 

Courses  in  Political  Science. 

1.  American  Government:  A  study  of  the  national,  State  and 
local  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Open  to  stu- 
dents having  15  hours  of  college  credit.  This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
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2.  European  Governments:  A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.  Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

3.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative  study 
of  a  number  of  American  and  European  cities.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  problems  in  organization  and  administration  and 
to  control  of  public  works.] 

4.  Colonial  Government:  An  examination  of  systems  of  colo- 
nial and  territorial  government,  such  as  those  found  in  American 
territories,  the  British  self-governing  colonies  and  various  de- 
pendencies inhabited  by  inferior  races.] 

5.  International  Law:  A  course  designed  to  explain  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of  modern 
nations.  Consideration  is  given  to  American  diplomatic  ques- 
tions. I  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

Charities  and  Correction:  A  brief  study  of  the  dependent, 
defective  and  delinquent  classes  and  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  state  for  dealing  with  them.  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Statement.  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  limited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
bered approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  in- 
volved in  them.  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
should  be  gained  in  Latin,  French  and  German  before  taking  up  col- 
lege History. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Ancient  History:  A  survey  of  the  ancient  world  out  of 
which  [European    civilization    has    developed,    with    emphasis 
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upon  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  environment  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  historic  setting  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  earlier  civiliza- 
tions upon  the  development  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
course  will  begin  with  the  earliest  historical  times  and  close  with 
a  short  study  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

3.  European  History,  300-1500  A.  D.:  An  outline  course  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books  and  collateral  read- 
ing. I  (5)  Daily  10:30 

4.  European  History,  1500-1900:  Continuation  of  course  1,  but 
may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
History  in  high  school.  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

5.  English  Political  History,  1485-1912  A.  D.:  With  special 
emphasis  upon  the  Tudor  and  Puritan  periods,  which  influenced 
American  colonial  institutions,  and  upon  the  development  of  con- 
temporary English  conditions.  Prerequisite,  30  hours  college 
work.  I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

6.  English  Industrial  and  Social  Life,  1485-1912:  With  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Prerequisite,  30 
hours  college  work.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

21.  The  American  Revolution:  A  study  of  the  principal  sources 
of  information  upon  the  causes  and  course  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  thirteen  English  colonies,  1760-1789.  Prerequi- 
site, 10  hours  of  History.  I  (2)  W.  1:30-3:30 

22.  American  Biographical  Studies:  In  1913-'14  the  lives  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln will  be  taken  up,  and  most  of  the  reading  will  be  assigned 
in  their  works.     Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  History. 

II  (2)  W.  1:30-3:30 
(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  page  73.) 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Coleman. 

Professor  Underwood. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  history.  They  are 
planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries  or  other  re- 
ligious workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  mainly  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments. 

1,  2.     History  of  Israel:     From  the  earliest  times  to  175  B.  C. 
This  course  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student  with  narrative  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  a  systematic  study  of  the 
rise  of  both  nation  and  religion  of  Israel. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

3,  4.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond. In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate view  of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary life,  and  their  significance  for  the  present  time. 
Professor  Morro.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

5.  Church  History:     See  courses  11  and  14,  page  73. 
Professor  Coleman. 

6.  The  Essentials  of  Christianity:    See  Comparative  Religions, 
course  2,  page  74. 

Professor  Morro. 
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BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  teach- 
ing, investigation  and  medicine.  The  elementary  courses  in  zoology 
and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and  partly  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  courses  1  and  2  in  Zoology 
may  be  elected.  In  all  cases  both  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent  for 
one  or  both  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  in  all  cases  ex- 
cepting course  7,  the  fee  for  which  is  $1.50. 

Courses  in  Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)     The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory 
work  on  Amphioxus,  dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 
Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  I  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued):  An  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture, functions  and  classification  of  invertebrates. 

II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

3.  Histological  and  Microscopical  Methods:  (a)  A  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  employed  in  microscopical  investi- 
gation, with  practical  work  in  the  preparation  of  various  kinds 
of  material. 
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(b)  The  minute  anatomy  of  a  typical  mammal.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  Daily  10:30-12-30 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers  and  the  development  of  organs; 
practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog  and  pig.  This  .ourse  must 
be  preceded  by  course  3.  II  Daily  10:30-12:30 

[5.      Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of  verte- 
brates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton,  muscular 
system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory  sj^stems,  uri- 
nogenital  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2.] 

[6.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mammal- 
ian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anatomy  and 
medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Reighard  and  Jennings'  An- 
atomy of  the  Cat.] 

[7.  Physiology:  A  course  in  human  physiology,  including  recita- 
tions, demonstrations  and  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory. 
A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged.] 

8.  The  Theory  of  Evolution:  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or 
an  equivalent.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

Courses  in  Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants — algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants — 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:30-10:30 
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[2.  Ecology  :  A  study  of  the  adaptations  of  plants  to  their  physical 
environment  and  to  other  organisms,  including  the  modification 
of  plant  structures  under  changing  conditions,  and  the  origin  and 
development  of  plant  societies.  An  elementary  course  for  teach- 
ers and  general  students.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, lantern  views,  laboratory  exercises  and  field  work.] 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner  (in  charge). 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence. The  subject-matter  is  believed  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outlined  below. 

1.  Elementary  Geology:  (a)  The  dynamical  agencies  and  their 
work,  as  illustrated  in  denudation,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  coral 
reefs  and  islands,  glaciers,  etc. 

(b)  The  structure  of  the  earth's  crust;  stratified,  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks;  origin  of  mountains;  faults,  dykes,  mineral 
veins. 

(c)  Historical  Geology.  The  development  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent;  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  globe. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
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oratory  work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems  and  laboratory  work. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  good.  The  lecture-room  is 
fully  supplied  with  apparatus  and  all  of  the  modern  facilities  for  the 
experimental  illustration  of  the  different  lecture  courses.  The  labora- 
tories are  well  furnished,  being  conveniently  arranged  and  supplied 
with  tables,  reagents,  gas,  water,  hoods  and  all  the  necessary  facilities 
to  enable  the  student  to  carry  on  the  lines  of  work  laid  out  in  the  sev- 
eral courses.  To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate 
outfit  of  apparatus  and  chemicals.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  con- 
tinuous course. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non- 
metals  and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work. 
The  lectures,  which  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiments,  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  chemistry,  to 
the  use  of  symbols,  formulae  and  equations  and  the  solving  of 
chemical  problems,  together  with  the  history,  occurrence,  prepa- 
ration and  properties  of  the  elements  and  their  principal  com- 
pounds. In  the  laboratory  special  attention  is  given  to  train- 
ing the  students  in  inductive  reasoning  as  applied  to  chemical 
work.  It  is  recognized  that  while  the  accumulation  of  chemical 
facts  is  of  importance,  careful  observation  and  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena  observed  are  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance. I,  II  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30;  S.  12:00-1:00 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  I  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

4.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work.     The  principles  of  organic   chemistry,   together 
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with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry,  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  two  days  a  week  at  10 :30,  laboratory  work, 
three  days  a  week,  10:30-12:30.  II  (5)  Daily 

[5],  6.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2  and 
3,  or  the  equivalent.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30 

7,  8.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  courses  5  and  6.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  applications.  The  courses 
include  the  more  characteristic  processes  of  food,  water,  gas, 
drug,  rock  analysis,  etc.;  electrolytic  methods,  and  organic  com- 
bustion.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  6,  inclusive. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30 

9,  10.  Physical  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
work.  The  more  important  theories  involved  in  this  branch  of 
the  science,  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  same,  and  the  more 
representative  laboratory  processes.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to 
6,  inclusive.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30-12:30 

[11.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis: 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  More  advanced 
problems  of  organic  synthesis  and  theory;  advanced  problems 
of  qualitative  analysis,  both  organic  and  inorganic] 

[12.  Industrial  and  Synthetic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work.  Consideration  of  the  more  important 
chemical  industries  of  the  day.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
mainly  of  the  preparation  of  inorganic  substances  and  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  the  best  quantitative  yields 
may  be  obtained.] 
Courses  9  and  10,  1 1  and  12  will  be  alternate  in  successive  years. 
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13,  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 
10,  inclusive,  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  show  special  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  inves- 
tigations, or  special  analytical  problems. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1  and  2  is  $4.50  each;  for  courses  3 
and  4,  $6.00  each;  for  courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  $4.00  each;  for  courses  9,  10, 
11,  12,  $3.00  each.  These  fees  are  for  each  semester,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Extra  charges  are  made  for  breakage,  damage  to  apparatus 
and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 


PHYSICS. 

•  Mr.  Kuebler. 

General  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  present  a 

Statement.  knowledge  of  general  physics  as  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly as  possible.  The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
supplemented  with  much  laboratory  work  which  is  entirely  quanti- 
tative and  individual.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  per  semester  is 
charged. 

Courses. 

General  Physics  1,  2:  All  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  physics 
are  considered  in  these  courses.  Recitations  cover  work  present- 
ed in  lectures,  together  with  definite  text-book  assignments  and 
solutions  of  problems  involving  principles  of  the  subject.  In  the 
laboratory  the  student  is  held  for  observations,  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  performed,  possible  sources  of  error 
and  discussions  of  theories  involved. 

1.  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound.  I  (5)  Daily  8:00-10:00 

2.  Light,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

II  (5)  Daily  8:00-10:00 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 

Statement.  the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  mathe- 
matics as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  valuable  men- 
tal discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses  are  meant  the 
courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
differentia]  and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in  pre- 
paration for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year,  they 
vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may  receive  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six  years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general  student, 
(2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and  practical  astron- 
omy. The  courses  in  mechanics  show  the  application  of  calculus  to 
physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  theoretical  physics  and 
celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for 
entrance. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

1 .  Plane  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 
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Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

3.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  Daily  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. II  (5)  Daily  8:00 

5.  Theory  of  Equations:  A  course  devoted  to  the  general  prop- 
erties of  equations,  determinants,  transformation  of  equations, 
symmetric  functions  and  the  complex  variable.  Prerequisite, 
course  4.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

6.  Theory  of  Equations:     Continuation  of  course  5. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

7.  Differential  Equations:  This  course  deals  with  the  methods 
of  solution  of  the  simpler  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, many  of  which  occur  in  works  on  advanced  physics.  Pre- 
requisite, course  4.  I  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 
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8.     Continuation  of  course  7.  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

[9.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.     Prerequisite,  course  4.] 

[10.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus:  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imaginaries, 
definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  and  ele- 
ments of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.    Prerequisite,  course  9.] 

[11.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal  repre- 
sentation, infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic  functions,  and 
particularly  with  algebraic  functions.     Prerequisite,  course  10.] 

[12.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geometry.  Pre- 
requisite, course  10.] 

Courses  in  Astronomy  and  Mechanics. 

[1.  General  Astronomy:  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  work  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Requires 
no  mathematical  preparation.  The  telescope  will  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems.] 

[2.      General  Astronomy:    Continuation  of  course  1.] 

[3.  Elementary  Mechanics:  Kinematics,  statics  and  kinetics  will 
be  studied  in  their  elementary  forms  without  the  knowledge  of 
calculus.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.] 

[4.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Statics  and  dynamics.  The  application 
of  calculus  to  determine  the  state  of  a  system  of  particles  of  rigid 
bodies.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.] 

[5.  Analytic  Mechanics:  Continuation  of  course  4.  Problem  work 
is  an  important  feature  of  this  course.] 

[6.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics:  The  problem  of  two 
and  three  bodies  will  be  considered.  Also  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  elements  of  an  orbit.    Prerequisite,  Mechanics  4,  5.] 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Carl  B.  Sputh,  M.  D.,  Director. 

General  The  Department  of  Physical  Training  is  designed  to  pro- 

Statement,  mote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to 
co-ordinate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  gymnasium 
is  provided,  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with 
dressing  room,  lockers  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building 
is  under  the  complete  supervision  of  a  competent  director  or  his  as- 
sistant. Eight  hours  work  is  required  for  graduation,  4  of  which 
must  be  taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking  work  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Missionary  History  and  Linguistics. 

Harry  Clark  Hurd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B,  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
College  of  Missions. 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  almost  260,000 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

The  addition  to  the  faculty  of  Professor  Charles  E.  Underwood  has 
rendered  possible  the  enlargement  of  this  department  according  to  the 
preliminary  announcement  which  was  made  in  last  year's  catalog. 
Courses  are  now  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister.  The  College  confidently 
looks  forward  to  the  greater  development  of  each  of  the  departments 
of  instruction  announced  below. 

Students.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 

be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character,  and  unless  he  is  so 
well  known  to  some  member  of  the  faculty  as  to  render  such  creden- 
tials unnecessary,  he  should  present  a  letter  from  the  church  in  which 
he  holds  membership,  from  his  pastor  or  from  some  person  competent 
to  certify  as  to  his  integrity.  Students  admitted  to  this  department 
are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regular  and  special.  Regular  students  are 
those  who  have  been  graduated  from  some  approved  college.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  where  the  training  of  the  applicant  is  slightly 
deficient,  he  may  by  special  permission  be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as 
a  regular  student.  Special  students  are  those  who  are  not  college 
graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do  not  purpose  to  complete  either 
the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  or  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. They  will  be  admitted  only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no 
case  will  any  student  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  has  not  com- 
pleted a  considerable  portion  of  the  college  course.  For  those  whose 
training  is  deficient,  provision  is  made  by  Butler  College,  and  atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  to  the  Department  of  Religious  Education, 
the  courses  of  which  are  listed  on  page  55  of  this  catalog.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  department  enable  a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of 
Biblical  instruction  while  completing  his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
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ning  their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at  least  one  full 
course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of  the  following: 
History,  Sociology,  Economics  and  Philosophy.  Students  who  have 
neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon  entering  this  de- 
partment to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Prospective  students  for  the  min- 
istry are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the  courses  announced 
in  the  Department  of  Religious  Education.  This  will  make  possible  a 
wider  range  of  studies  for  the  B.  D.  degree. 

Degrees.  The  B.  D.  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  that  student 

who  in  a  satisfactory  way  has  completed  90  hours  from  the  courses 
listed  below  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department.  In  meeting  these  requirements  for  the  degree, 
the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses  listed  below,  except  that 
he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the  Department  of  Old  Testa- 
ment; not  less  than  15  hours  from  the  Department  of  New  Testament; 
and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the  Department  of  Theology,  and  not 
less  than  6  hours  from  the  Department  of  Church  History.  In  each 
department  these  required  hours  must  include  the  courses  marked  Re- 
quired for  the  B.  D.  Degree.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  will 
be  required  of  all  prospective  ministers.  At  least  18  hours  must  be 
taken  in  one  department,  or  24  in  closely  related  departments.  In 
the  latter  case  12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  re- 
maining 12  in  subjects  approved  by  the  head  of  that  department. 
This  will  constitute  the  student's  major  subject  of  study  and  the  thesis 
must  be  written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major 
study.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require  three  college  sessions  to 
complete  the  required  courses  and  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of 
Butler  College  may  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from 
the  Department  of  Religious  Education  and  from  the  courses  of  other 
departments  listed  below  sufficient  to  make  30  hours,  and  these  will 
be  credited  toward  the  B.  D.  degree.  This  enables  a  student  to  secure 
the  B.  D.  degree  within  two  years  after  receiving  his  A.  B.  degree  from 
Butler  College.  In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or 
Sophomore  years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior 
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work  be  credited  toward  the  B.  D.  degree.  The  minimum  passing 
grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in  Butler  College 
is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses  in  this  depart- 
ment are  requested  to  make  application  through  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  provided. 
The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain  courses  of  those  who 
apply  for  the  B.  D.  degree  and  to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree 
to  those  whose  work  while  above  the  passing  mark  is  not  considered 
of  quality  to  merit  the  degree. 

The  College  of  Missions. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by 
the  College  of  Missions  are  listed  in  this  department.  This  institu- 
tion is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler  College.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Its  standards  of  ad- 
mission are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Minis- 
terial Education  of  Butler  College.  The  students  of  the  College  of 
Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this  department,  and  any  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College 
may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  elect 
any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1,2.  Beginning  Hebrew:  Grammatical  principles  of  the  language. 
The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Translation  of  Genesis  I- VIII, 
and  selections  from  Samuel  and  Kings.  Texts:  Harper's  He- 
brew Method  and  Manual,  and  Elements  of  Hebrew. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily 

[3,  4.     Hebrew  Seminar:     A  study  of  the  synthetical  and  textual 
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problem  in  selected  Old  Testament  books.     The  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  investigation. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.] 

[5,  6.  Hebrew  Literature  :  A  purely  literary  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  va- 
riety and  power  as  works  of  literary  art.  Analysis  of  typical 
selections,  illustrating  lyric,  prophetic  and  wisdom  poetry;  ora- 
tory, drama,  narration;  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections, 
showing  influence  of  Hellenistic  literature.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.] 

7,8.  History  of  Israel:  For  description  of  these  courses  see  page  55. 
Required  for  B.  D.  degree.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

[9,10.  History  of  Judaism  :  Maccabean  and  Roman  periods.  This 
course  will  deal  with  the  conflict  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism,  the 
rise  of  the  Messianic  Hope;  the  rise  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes, 
the  Sadducees,  Essenes,  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Synagogue,  the  Tem- 
ple worship.  It  will  also  give  the  historical  setting  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  deal  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  this  period.] 

[11,  12.  Contemporary  History:  Intensive  study  of  Babylonian, 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  History,  with  a  brief  study  of  later  inter- 
national movements.] 

13,  14.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament:  Examination  into 
the  origin,  growth  and  general  character  of  the  contents  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Canon.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 

15,  16.  Prophets  of  Israel:  This  course  will  study  the  method 
and  message  of  the  Prophets,  with  an  analysis  of  the  prophetic 
mind.  Certain  elected  Prophets  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  study.     Required  for  the  B.  D.  degree.      I,  II  (2)  W.  F. 

17.  Biblical  Sociology:  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the 
social  organization  and  evolution  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Sociology  9 
or  its  equivalent,  Primitive  Society,  and  have  therein  shown  a 
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capacity  for  original  research.    Lectures,  papers  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Morro. 

1,>2.  Hellenistic  Greek:  Selected  passages  will  be  read  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  of  the  Common 
Dialect  and  the  relation  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  to 
it  and  to  Classical  Greek.  Certain  historical  and  archeological 
questions  which  relate  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will 
be  discussed.  Principles  of  Hermeneutics  will  be  formulated  and 
the  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the  exegesis  of  selected  pas- 
sages. Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek.  Required  for 
the  B.  D.  degree.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

3,  4.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  read  critically  and  exegetically.  For  the  most 
part  entire  books  and  not  selections  from  books  will  be  studied. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  read  some  critical  commentary. 
The  books  to  be  read  will  be  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  con- 
venience of  the  class.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Required  for  the 
B.  D.  degree.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

5,  6.  New  Testament  History:  For  description  of  these  courses 
see  page  55.     Required  for  the  B.  D.  degree. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

7,  8.  New  Testament  Introduction:  This  course  will  consist  of 
the  study  of  (1)  The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon;  (2)  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books;  (3)  the  textual  history  and  transmission  of  the  New 
Testament;  (4)  its  credibility  and  authority,  and  (5)  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

10.     Biblical    Sociology:     A  more  popular   course  in  the   social 
teachings  of  Jesus,    open   to  all  students.     Text-book  lectures, 
papers  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged 
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THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

1.  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  This  study  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences. An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  literature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

2.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology:  A  text  book  will  be  used 
in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 
works.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

3,  4.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament: 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  John. 

A  suitable  text  book  will  be  used,  but  selected  readings  from  the 
biblical  material  will  be  given  special  prominence. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

5,  6.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

7,  8.  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  text  book  will  be  used  in 
this  course.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

9,10.  The  Development  of  Religion  Among  the  Hebrews:  This 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  and  progress  of  Hebraic  religion 

(1)  as  it  is  rooted  in  the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  patriarchal  period; 

(2)  as  developed  in  Mosaism;  (3)  as  matured  by  the  prophets; 
and  (4)  all  as  related  to  the  Christian  Religion. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 
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HOMILETICS. 

Professor  Hall. 

1.  Homiletics:  This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text 
book  supplemented  with  sermonic  literature  representative  of  the 
history  of  preaching;  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers;  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.  Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

2.  Pastoral  Care:  In  addition  to  a  text-book,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
county  churches  accessible  to  the  student. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources  of  information 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  They  are .  open  only  to  those 
of  Junior  class  standing  or  above,  and  are  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
work  usually  given  in  one  year  of  a  Divinity  School  or  Theological 
Seminary. 

11.  Outline  of  Church  History:  A  general  survey  of  the  begin- 
nings and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.  Prerequisite, 
60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History.  Required  for 
B.  D.  degree.  1  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

14.  Church  History:  Early  Christian  Literature.  A  study  of  the 
principal  Ante-Nicene  writers.  Prerequisite,  Church  History  11. 
Required  for  B.  D.  degree.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

15,  16.     History  of  Missionary  Expansion:     General  course  trac- 

ing the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.  Church  history  is  here  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  expansion  rather  than  that  of  doctrinal  development. 
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An  attempt  is  made  to  appreciate  not  only  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  great  missionary  leaders,  but  also  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  worked.  The  following  reference  works  in- 
dicate in  general  the  scope  and  materials  of  the  course:  Early 
Period — The  New  Testament,  Harnack's  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity During  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Middle  Period — 
Thomas  Smith's  Medieval  Missions.  Modern  Period — G.  War- 
neck's  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Gareis'  Geschichte  der 
Evangelischen  Mission.  Lectures,  abundant  readings  and  re- 
ports. 
Professor  Paul.  II  (3) 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 

1,  2.     History  and  Comparison  of  Religions: 

(a)  The  Science  of  Religion — its  history,  problems  and  methods. 
Introductory .  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
classification  of  its  forms. 

(b)  Primitive  Cults.  The  beliefs  and  practices  of  uncivilized 
peoples,  prehistoric  and  extant — Animism,  Totemism,  Fetich- 
ism,  Myth,  Legend,  Magic.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  main  results  of  archaeology  and  comparative  mythology. 

(c)  Ancient  Systems.  Religions  of  the  Semites  and  Egyptians, 
with  the  special  aim  of  showing  the  distinctive  character  and 
mission  of  Israel. 

(d)  Mohammedanism.  The  life  of  Mohammed.  The  sources 
and  teachings  of  the  Qu'ran.  Development  and  present  status 
of  Islam  in  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Persia,  Africa,  China 
and  other  lands.     Babism.  I  (3) 

( e)  Religions  of  India.  Vedism,  Brahmanism,  Upanishadic 
Philosophy,  Buddhism,  Parseeism,  Sikhism,  Jainism,  and  other 
minor  cults;  Modern  Hinduism,  Brahmo-Somaj,  Ayra-Somaj 
and  other  reform  movements. 
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(f)  Religions  of  China  and  Japan.     Confucianism,  Toaism,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Bushido. 
Professor  McGavran. 

3,  4.  The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion:  The  aim  of 
this  course  will  be  to  state  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity on  such  subjects  as  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures, 
sin,  salvation,  etc.  Comparison  will  constantly  be  made  with 
the  teachings  of  other  great  religions  on  the  same  subjects. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  1:30 

RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1.  History  of  Education:  A  survey  of  educational  development 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present,  studying  especially  the  sys- 
tems of  China,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Modern  Pe- 
riod in  Europe  and  America.  Acquaintance  will  be  sought  with 
typical  educational  leaders  and  tendencies.  Textbook,  read- 
ings and  discussions.  Extra  reading  for  graduate  credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (2)  W.  F.  Hours  to  be  arranged 

2.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  A  study  of  princi- 
ples and  methods  vital  in  moral  and  religious  training,  and  of 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  religious  education.  The  class 
will  give  special  consideration  to  the  Sunday  school  as  an  edu- 
cative agency.     Prerequisite,  elementary  course  in  Psychology. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  professors  of  Butler  College, 
when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  above,  may  be 
credited  toward  the  B.  D.  degree: 

Philosophy:     Courses  6,  8,  9,  11. 
English:     Courses  5,  6,  13,  15. 
Economics:     Courses  1,  5. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  several  departments  above,  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
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open  to  election,  under  the  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College.  For  fuller  description  of  these  courses  see 
catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions. 

Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 

1.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:     Japan.     Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Oiwa.  I  (2) 

2.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:     China.     Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  China 
Professor  Paul.         t  II  (2) 

4.     History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:     India,  Persia  and  the 
Near  East.     Designed  especially  for  students  preparing  for  work 
in  India. 
Professor  McGavran.  II  (2) 

7,  8.     The  Science  of  Missions:     A  systematic  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral task  of  world  evangelization — a  study  of  missionary  forces 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  experience.    Lectures, 
abundant  readings,  discussions  and  reports. 
Professor  Hurd.  I  II  (2) 


5,  nAnthropology:  A  study  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  place  in 
the  universe,  and  his  destiny  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  capacities  and  needs  of  man  as  man,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  human  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  missionary  obligation.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions and  extended  readings. 
Professor  Hurd.  I  (5) 

Ethnology:  A  study  of  mankind  in  its  tribal  and  racial  diver- 
sity as  the  problem  of  missions.  The  early  migrations,  racial 
characteristics  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions  and 
reports.  Prerequisite,  Anthropology. 
Professor  Hurd.  II  (5) 
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9.  Sociology:  An  introductory  course  designed  to  give  students  a 
knowledge  of  the  method,  scope  and  purpose  of  this  study.  Text- 
book, lectures,  readings  and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Junior 
standing  in  Butler  College.  Supplemental  readings  for  graduate 
credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (5)  Daily  8:00 

11,  12.  Primitive  Society:  A  systematic  study  of  primitive  social 
organization  and  evolution,  based  mainly  on  Ethnography  and 
History.  The  mores,  early  forms  and  development  of  the  indus- 
trial organization,  arts,  marriage  and  the  family,  government, 
and  a  brief  introduction  to  primitive  cults.  The  purpose  is  to 
give  the  student  an  extensive  knowledge  of  primitive  customs 
and  social  life,  as  recommended  by  Commission  V  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Council.  Readings,  lectures  and  discussions.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  courses  in  Anthropology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy and  graduate  standing  are  prerequisite. 
Professor  Lumley.  I,  II  (3) 

14.  The  American  City:  This  course  will  be  carried  along  three 
lines:  (1)  The  daily  study  of  a  textbook  dealing  with  the  chief 
problems  of  city  life,  with  short  tests  on  each  section  read.  (2) 
Lectures  dealing  with  eugenics,  euthenics  and  religion  as  the 
chief  methods  of  social  reform  and  (3)  each  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  some  personal  investigating  and  embody  the  results 
in  a  brief  paper.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  9,  or  its  equivalent. 
Supplemental  readings  for  graduate  credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (5)  8:00 

16.  The  Country  Life  Movement:  A  systematic  study  of  Amer- 
ican rural  social  conditions,  designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation 
for  (1)  more  intensive  study  of  some  particular  rural  problems, 
and  (2)  successful  leadership  in  the  country  life  movement.  One 
or  more  text  books  will  be  assigned  and  brief  regular  tests  will  be 
given.  Lectures  and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  9,  or 
its  equivalent.  Supplemental  readings  for  graduate  credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (3) 
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17.  Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immi- 
grants and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  The  course  is  designed 
to  give  students  a  working  basis  for  more  intensive  examination 
of  the  problems  connected  with  this  subject.  Lectures,  readings 
and  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  9,  or  its  equivalent. 
Supplemental  readings  for  graduate  credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (2) 

[19.    American  Missions:     An  outline  course  to  study  the  general 
Home  Mission  program  of  the  church;  methods  of  organization, 
fields  entered  and  unoccupied,  nature  of  the  problems,  interde- 
nominational allies.     Wide  readings,  discussions  and  papers. 
Professor  Lumley.] 

21,  22.     Linguistics:     (a)  The  science  of  language,   (b)  Phonetics, 
(c)  Methods  of  studying  and  teaching  languages. 
Professor  Paul.  I,  II  (2) 

[23,  24.     Chinese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  China.] 

25,  26.     Japanese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Oiwa.  I,  II  (5) 

27,  28.     Languages  of  India:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work 
in  India,  Hindi  and  Ardu  are  offered  in  1913-' 14. 
Professor  McGavran.  I,  II  (5) 

29>  30.     Medicine  and  Hygiene:     (a)  Elements  of  medicine,  (b)  Ele- 
ments of  surgery,  (c)  Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene.       I,  II  (5) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 


Myrtle  Lewellyn  Taylor,  Director. 

This  department  offers  class  work  to  all  students  in  College.  It  is 
separate  from  the  College  and  charges  its  own  fees,  which  are  payable 
in  advance.  College  credits  are  not  granted  for  work  done,  although  a 
record  is  kept  of  the  courses  satisfactorily  completed.  The  courses 
offered  are  adapted  to  students  and  also  to  teachers  wishing  normal 
and  supervisor  work. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  ultimately  to  establish  a  school  in 
design.  The  Theory  of  Design  and  Composition,  by  Denman  W. 
Ross,  is  used  as  text-book,  while  the  design  work  is  arranged  in  a 
series  of  problems,  defining  the  principles  which  govern  line,  form 
and  tone. 

Each  student  registering  for  craft  is  expected  to  take  the  course  in 
design. 

Courses. 

1.  Water  colors.     Six  studies.     $6.00. 

2.  Design,  stencil  cutting,  color  printing  on  textiles,  three  prints. 
$6.00. 

3.  Pottery,  building,  moulding,  three  pieces.     $15.00. 

4.  China  Painting.  Powder  colors  used  and  the  course  in  design 
required.     $6.00. 

5.  The  class  work  in  design  consists  of  a  course  in  pencil  drawing, 
charcoal  and  water  colors,  and  is  intended  for  all  students  pre- 
paring for  normal  course  work,  as  supervisors  and  teachers.  This 
course  is  open  to  all  regular  students  of  the  College  at  a  charge 
of  only  $1.00  for  materials. 

No  student  can  register  for  more  than  three  courses  during  a  term. 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1913. 

Monday,  May  12 — Saturday,  August  2. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August  1,  1908,  must 
have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training  in  an  approved 
normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided,  according  to  prepara- 
tion, experience,  success  and  character  of  license  held,  into  three 
classes,  A,  B  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  fixed  for 
each  class. 

Butler  College  is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  A,  B  and  C,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law.  The  special  twelve-weeks'  course  herein  an- 
nounced is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled 
this  year  under  Class  A,  or  to  do  additional  work  leading  to  enrollment 
in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned  high 
schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who  secure  a  li- 
cense of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of  the  Butler  Col- 
lege twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of  Class  A,  and  are  eligible 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to  be  enrolled  as 
teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses  1  and  2,,  and  any  one 
of  courses  3,  4  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by  special  permission,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  more  than  three  courses.     Courses  1  and  2  and  one 
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other  course  give  all  the  professional  training  required  of  teachers  in 
Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
for  twelve  weeks.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  instructors  are  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  arranged 
for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses.  As  the  Indiana- 
polis schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  instruc  - 
tors  in  the  Butler  College  normal  course  enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education. 

Assistant  Professor  Walter  E.  Ervin. 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  Walter  E.  Ervin. 

3.  Teachers'    Course    in   English:     Language,    Grammar   and 
Composition.  Professor  Mark  Harvey  Liddell. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

Professor  Christopher  Bush  Coleman. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Professor  E.  N.  Johnson. 
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FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

William  Watkins  Frost,  A.  M.,  Formerly  Professor  of  English,  John 
B.  Stetson  University;  Professor  of  English,  State  Normal  School, 
Mankato,  Minnesota. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Edward  M.  Greene,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  French,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  Col- 
lege. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Walter  E.  Ervin,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Department  of  Botany  and 
Zoology,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

James  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College. 
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CALENDAR. 

June  23,  Monday — Registration  for  Summer  School. 

June  24,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

August  1,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 

August  2,  Saturday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission. 

Admission.  Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  admitted  to 
such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  to  advantage.  The  regu- 
lar class  instruction  of  the  Summer  School  will  begin  promptly  on 
June  24.  After  July  7  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will 
credit  for  attendance  be  given  to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

Students  completing  the  work  of  any  of  the  courses  in  the  Summer 
School  and  passing  examination  thereon  will  be  granted  a  certificate 
upon  request.  Regularly  matriculated  students  of  Butler  College  will 
receive  college  credits  for  work  done  in  Summer  School. 

Fees.  The  regular  fee  will  be  $10.00  for  each  major  course, 

whether  elementary  or  advanced,  and  $6.00  for  each  minor  course 
taken. 

Students  taking  the  course  in  Nature  Study  will  be  charged  an 
additional  fee  of  $1.00,  plus  breakage  or  other  damage  to  apparatus. 

Fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least 
five  students,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  course. 

No  student  will  receive  credit  for  work  amounting  in  value  to  more 
than  two  majors  or  four  minors. 

All  classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  unless  otherwise  specified. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Frost. 

The  Forms  of  Poetry:  A  course  in  poetics.  The  aim  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  analysis  and  classification  of  poetic  forms 
and  the  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  poetry.  The  course 
embraces  the  reading  of  many  poetic  types  and  a  careful  study 
of  effects,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  style  of  particular 
poets.  Minor 

The  Short  Story:  A  course  in  the  history,  technique  and  mod- 
ern development  of  the  short  story.  The  reading  will  consist  of 
English  and  American  stories,  together  with  foreign  masterpieces 
in  translation.  Current  magazine  stories  will  be  discussed.  Ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  estimate  the  philosophy  and  the  literary 
value  and  permanence  of  the  authors  and  works  studied. 

Mino-i 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Coleman. 
Professor  Putnam. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Consti- 
tution, 1789-1898:  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  make  the 
larger  political  movements  and  leaders  stand  out  as  clearly  as 
possible  in  their  true  historical  perspective.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  include  many  of  the  minor  developments  of  the  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  considerable  attention  is  paid  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  field,  and  to  methods  of  teaching  this  part  of  the  United 
States  History.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers, 
but  is  not  limited  to  them.  Minor 

Professor  Coleman. 
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Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  Emphasis  will 
be  laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of 
industrial  development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out.  Such 
subjects  as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American  indus- 
tries, the  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff,  west- 
ward expansion,  internal  improvements  and  financial  and  bank- 
ing problems  will  receive  consideration.  A  text  will  be  used,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports.  Major 
Professor  Putnam. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Greene. 

Two  of  the  following  minors  are  offered  on  condition  that  at  least 
twenty-five  enroll  for  the  two  courses: 

French  1 :  An  elementary  course  in  translation,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, dictation  and  conversation.  Minor 

Spanish  1:     Similar  to  French  1.  Minor 

French  2.  As  advanced  a  course  as  the  ability  of  the  members  of 
the  class  permits  in  translation  of  the  best  modern  French  novels, 
plays  and  poetry,  and  in  composition  and  conversation.     Minor 

Spanish  2:     This  course  corresponds  to  French  2.  Minor 

French  3:  A  survey  of  French  literature  from  the  earliest  times  by 
means  of  lectures  and  by  the  reading,  mostly  in  translations,  of 
some  of  the  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  literature.  Con- 
siderable collateral  reading  will  be  required,  and  a  special  topic 
will  be  assigned  each  member  of  the  class  for  an  essay.  Minor 

French  4:  On  request,  a  lecture  and  reading  course  will  be  given  on 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century,  or 
on  special  authors,  as  Rabelais,  Racine,  Moliere,  Rousseau,  Hugo, 
etc.  Minor 
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EDUCATION. 

Assistant  Professor  Ervin. 

1  Educational  Psychology:  Development  of  childhood  and 
youth;  Mental;  Motor;  Intellectual;  Emotional.  Individuality 
and  its  significance  in  Education.  Mental  traits  as  affected  by 
heredity,  environment,  sex  and  racial'differences,  etc.  Psychol- 
ogy of  learning.  Conservation  of  the  energies  of  pupils,  fatigue, 
etc.  Assigned  readings  and  reports.  Texts,  Kirkpatrick's  The 
Individual  in  the  Making;  Thorndyke's  Individuality.        Minor 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching:  General  survey  of  historical  and  so- 
ciological influences  on  education  and  the  teaching  process.  Ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  psychology  in :  The  teaching  and  learn- 
ing process;  school  and  classroom  discipline  and  management; 
the  curriculum  and  its  administration;  the  rural  school  and  its 
problems;  assigned  readings  and  reports;  observation  and  dis- 
cussion of  schoolroom  practice.  Text,  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process.  Minor 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Miss  McClellan. 

1.  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  identification  of  trees; 
life  history  of  various  insects;  preparation  of  aquaria.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  field  study  of  birds,  their  nesting 
habits,  migration,  economic  value;  bird  protection;  suggestions 
for  bird  study  in  schools.  Irvington  offers  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  this  work.  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  will  be 
used  for  reference  work..  A  laboratory  fee  of  $1.00  will  be 
charged.  Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.  This  course 
will  not  be  given  for  fewer  than  twenty  students.  Major 
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DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

1  The  course  is  designed  for  those  wishing  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  astronomy.  No  mathematical  preparation  is  neces- 
sary. In  connection  with  the  descriptive  work,  two  or  three 
nights  of  each  week  will  be  spent  at  the  observatory.  This  time 
will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  planets  and  their  systems,  the 
moon  and  its  surface  conditions,  the  brightness,  colors  and  sys- 
tems of  stars,  and  the  nebulae.  The  prominent  stars  and  con- 
stellations will  be  located  and  studied.  Major 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

Chemistry  courses  will  be  given  in  various  branches  of  the  subject 
to  suit  the  wants  of  the  applicant.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
students  preparing  for  medical  courses,  but  provisions  will  be  made 
for  the  needs  of  all  students.  The  length  of  the  term  may  be  increased 
for  those  desiring  more  work  than  can  be  completed  in  the  regular 
summer  session.  Fees  for  these  courses  will  depend  upon  the  work 
taken. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 
James  William  Putnam,  Secretary  of  Extension  Courses. 

Edward    Bailey    Birge,    Director   of    Music,    Indianapolis    Public 

Schools.     (1912  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6381.) 
George  Henry  Danton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages, 
Butler  College.     (21  S.  Irvington  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  66.) 
Edward  Martin  Greene,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance 

Languages,  Butler  College.     (5748  E.  Michigan  St..  Old  Phone 

Irvington  897.) 
Edmund  Howard  Hollands,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

Education,  Butler  College.     (5326  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone 

Irvington  1052.) 
John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  But- 
ler College.     (5339  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  500.) 
Mark  Harvey  Liddell,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Elizabethan  Shakspere, 

formerly  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas.    (21  Whittier 

Place,  Old  Phone  Irvington  998.) 
Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

and  Physical  Geography,   Shortridge  High  School.     (2304  N. 

Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6577.) 
James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  But- 
ler College.     (40  S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 
Eitel  Ruskin  Ray,  A.  M.,  Indianapolis  Normal  School.     (3462  N. 

Meridian  St.,  Old  Phone  North  1802.) 
Peter  Scherer,  Director  of  German,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

(203  N.  Arsenal  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Prospect  3503.) 
Anna  Frances  Weaver,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  German, 

Butler  College.     (635  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  2602.) 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of 
art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  is  admitted  as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  college  degree. 

2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fee  for  a  full,  or  major,  course  for  the  year  1912-'13 

will  be  $10.00,  and  for  a  minor,  or  half,  course,  $6.00.  The  fee  for 
two  consecutive  minor  courses,  however,  will  be  $10.00,  as  for  a  single 
major.  This  is  due  upon  registration  and  must  be  paid  before  final 
enrollment  in  any  class. 

Work  Required  All  work,  unless  otherwise  stated,  satisfactorily  com- 
and  Credits.  pleted  by  regular  students  is  credited  b}'  Butler  Col- 

lege, and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  depart- 
ment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work  done 
in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each  course  is 
indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit  being  a  major,  which  means  from 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of  classroom  work,  or  thirty  exercises  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  more  each. 

The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  course  completed  giving  exemp- 
tion from  one  of  the  examinations  required  except  in  the  case  of  the 
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physiography  required  for  the  principals'  certificates,  for  which  credit 
equal  to  a  full  college  major  is  required.     » 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures,  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  announced  below  are  in  some  cases  alternatives,  those 
to  be  given  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  desiring  and  en- 
rolling for  each.  A  student  enrolling  for  a  course  not  given  may 
change  or  withdraw  his  enrollment. 

GERMAN. 

Studies  in  Contemporary  German  Authors:  This  course  is 
open  only  to  teachers  of  German  in  the  grades  This  work  is 
conducted  entirely  in  German  and  fluency  in  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  German  is  a  prerequisite.  Lectures,  outside  reading 
and  a  term  essay.     Major.  Mr.  Sherer. 

Fridays,  4:00  p.  m.,  Room  60,  Shortridge  High  School. 

FRENCH. 

An  elementary  course  will  be  given  if  taken  by  not  less  than  ten  stu- 
dents.    Major.  Assistant  Professor  Greene. 

ENGLISH. 

1.  English  Composition:  A  study  of  the  normal  forms  of  current 
English  in  their  relation  both  to  colloquial  idiom  and  to  literary 
expression.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  a  ready  com- 
mand of  the  mother-tongue  for  the  practical  ends  of  everyday 
life.  Illustrative  material  will  be  taken  largely  from  current 
magazines  and  newspapers.  A  feature  of  the  course  will  be  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  in  conference  such  doubtful  or  vaguely 
understood  forms  of  expression  as  present  themselves  in  the  daily 
contacts  of  pupil  and  teacher.  Major.  Professor  Liddell 
Saturdays,  10:15-11:45,  Normal  Room,  Benjamin  Harrison  School. 
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2.  Shakespeare:  An  interpretation  of  the  most  important  plays, 
with  attention  to  their  artistic  qualities  and  structure,  and  to 
Elizabethan  idiom  and  social  conditions.     Major. 

Professor  Kenyon. 
Tuesdays,  4:00-5:30,  Room  4,  Shortridge  High  School. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Ethics:  An  introductory  course,  in  which  the  nature  and  pre- 
suppositions of  moral  ideas  will  be  examined,  in  connection  with 
the  forms  which  they  have  taken  at  different  times  and  places. 
Textbook,  lectures  and  discussions.    Major.      Prof.  Hollands. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:30,  Room  24,  Shortridge  High  School. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  States:  Emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  the  industrial  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  bearing  of  indus- 
trial development  on  politics  will  be  pointed  out.  Such  subjects 
as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  leading  American  industries,  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country,  the  tariff,  westward  expan- 
sion, internal  improvements  and  financial  and  banking  problems 
will  receive  consideration.     Major.  Professor  Putnam. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:30,  Room  9,  Shortridge  High  School. 

NATURE  STUDY. 
1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  iden- 
tification of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects;  prep- 
aration of  aquaria.  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  will  be 
used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given  is  dependent  in 
part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work  done.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory  and  field  work.  Major.  Miss  McClellan. 
Tuesdays,  3:45-5:15,  Room  22,  Shortridge  High  School. 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  A  practical  course  in 
chord  classification,  ear-training  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  course  is 
open  to  others.     Major.  Mr.  Birge. 

Tuesdays,  4:00-5:30,  Room  8,  Shortridge  High  School. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 


1912. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Ayres,  Vida  Eleanor. 
Bachmann,  Irma. 
Bond,  Sara  Mae. 
Browder,  Clifford  Harrison. 
Clarke,  Ira  Doup. 
Clifford,  Otis  Jeannette. 
Du  Valle,  Sylvester  Howard. 
Empson,  Mattie. 
Fern,  Gilbert  Horney. 
Gant,  Mabel  Banks. 
Hubbard,  Mary  Marguerite. 
Lloyd,  Allen  Henry. 
Logan,  Leon  Buckles. 
McCord,  Adilda. 

Welling. 


McCord,  Mary  Elizabeth. 
Marsh,  Chester  Adam. 
Martin,  Emma  Catherine. 
Martin,  Maude  Alice. 
Moffett,  Thomas  Lee. 
Nelson,  William  Verner. 
Pavey,  Mary  Christine. 
Prichard,  Clarence  Edward. 
Reed,  Helen  Marie. 
Reidenbach,  Clarence. 
Schortemeier,  Frederick 

Edward. 
Stilz,  Mary. 
Unger,  Wood. 
Corinne. 


Master  of  Arts. 
Leitch,  Andrew. 
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Annual  Session  Ending  June  17,  1913. 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Clifford,  Edward  Hall Indianapolis. 

Crozier,  Jenny  English Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Haight,  Orah  Frances Allegan,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Rose  Ruetta Nevada,  Mo. 

Johston,Edgar  Allan Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Dora  May Shelbyville. 

Martindale,  Harry  Howard Indianapolis. 

Rice,  Ray  Everette Lincoln,  Neb. 

Russell,  Edith  Mills Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Schaeer,  Harry Cincinnati. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Adam,  Robert  Rudolph Indianapolis. 

Adams,  John  W Indianapolis. 

Anderson,  John  Samuel Indianapolis. 

Applegate,  Bonnie  Ida Greensburg. 

ARBAUGn,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Armstrong,  Robert  Daniel Indianapolis. 

Arnold,  Ralph  Nordack Greenfield. 

Askren,  Flora  Maude Cumberland. 

Atherton,  Albert Cumberland. 

Axtell,  Robert  D Indianapolis. 

Badger,  Everett  H Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Mary  Abigail Indianapolis. 

Barnes,  Amy  Henry. * Indianapolis. 

Barmfuhrer,  Alta  Estelle Indianapolis. 

Barnett,  Chester  Boyd Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Albert  Kenneth Indianapolis. 
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Barr,  Beth Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Gail Indianapolis. 

Beck,  Martha  Selma Indianapolis. 

Beecher,  Alva  Braden Indianapolis. 

Bennett,  Ethel  Louise Fountain  City. 

Bennett,  Paul  Emerson McCordsville. 

Binzer,  Edward Indianapolis. 

Bonham,  Carlos  Watkins Indianapolis. 

Boos,  Ida  Buehler Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Boyer,  Margrette Indianapolis. 

Bradley,  Edward  Clarke Indianapolis. 

Bradshaw,  Ethel  F Bridgeport. 

Bragg,  Mary  Coffin Indianapolis. 

Braginton,  Mrs.  Fred Indianapolis. 

Brayton,  Alembert  W.,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Breadheft,  Jessie  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Brewer,  Jane  Abiah Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Browder,  Newton  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Harold  Austin Bridgeport. 

Bruner,  Muriel Wabash. 

Bryant,  Anna  Boyd Indianapolis. 

Bryant,  Morton  Dillard Indianapolis. 

Buchanan,  Herbert  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Buck,  Robert  William Indianapolis. 

Burgett,  Earl Idaville. 

BURKHARDT,  CLARENCE  WARE ElwOOd. 

Burkhardt,  Hally  Cecil Indianapolis. 

Burt,  Anna  Howell Indianapolis. 

Bussell,  John  Chase Glenwood. 

Caldwell,  Braden Indianapolis. 

Caldwell,  Howard  Clay Indianapolis. 

Callaway,  Bess Indianapolis. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  W.  S Indianapolis. 

Carey,  Ruth  Hulda Carmel. 

Carter,  Flora  J Indianapolis. 
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Carter,  Lucile  Anna Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Ruth  Belle Indianapolis. 

Case,  Perry Morristown. 

Chelea,  Hagin  Hriest Turkey. 

Christian,  Thomas Lebanon. 

Clarke,  Clarence  Hubert Edinburg. 

Clarke,  Elton  Russell Indianapolis. 

Coble,  Mary  Freda Lebanon. 

Collins,  Cecil  Beaumont Gwynneville. 

Collins,  Hazel  Lotus Indianapolis. 

Conrad,  William  Atlee Decatur. 

Cooper,  Edith  Irene Middletown. 

Coulon,  Leila  May Indianapolis. 

Critchlow,  Mary  Louise Kokomo. 

Cunningham,  Ruth  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Curme,  Marjorie  Converse Indianapolis. 

Curry,  Idelle  Fairfield Southport. 

Dameron,  Mrs.  Ida  Jeans San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Daniels,  Elvin  Earl Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Elsie  Alma Greenfield. 

Davis,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Vangie  Brewer Lizton. 

Davison,  Frank  Elon Indianapolis. 

De  Flon,  Charles  .  . Indianapolis. 

Densford,  Ruth  Elizabeth Crothersville. 

Dietz,  Harry  Frederick Indianapolis. 

Doty,  Irene West  Newton. 

Dunn,  Alice  Lucille Indianapolis. 

Eaton,  Eva  Lois Bridgeport. 

Eaton,  Vernet  Eller Castleton. 

Eckman,  Grace Indianapolis. 

Eickhoff,  Edith  Freda Julietta. 

Elder,  Ora Indianapolis. 

Emmerich,  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Eppert,  Geraldine Indianapolis. 

Everson,  Lenore '. Indianapolis. 
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Farmer,  Earl  Staphord,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Elsie  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Mable  Melsena Indianapolis. 

Ferguson,  Charlotte  H Indianapolis. 

Fiers,  Forest  Leland Redkey. 

Fillmore,  Georgia Indianapolis. 

Findlay,  Katharine  Ida Indianapolis. 

Finley,  Margaret  Almeta Indianapolis. 

Fischhaber,  Merle Brazil. 

Forsythe,  Haidee  Alice Indianapolis. 

Fort,  Agnes Greenfield. 

Fortner,  Edith  Elizabeth New  Augusta. 

Foster,  Herman  McCallister Spencer. 

Fox,  Abner  McKindrad Indianapolis. 

Fulton,  Charles  Everett Oaklandon. 

Fry,  June  Virginia Indianapolis. 

Fye,  Elmer  Franklin Cumberland. 

Garner,  Vance  Nellie Brownsburg. 

Gawne,  Jeannette  Wright.  .  .  .* Indianapolis. 

Gawne,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Gay,  Hazel Indianapolis. 

Gilpin,  Ferland Indianapolis. 

Glasgow,  Elmer  Clifton Columbus. 

Glendenning,  John  Lincoln Indianapolis. 

Goar,  Paul  Churchill Indianapolis. 

Good,  John  Charles Indianapolis. 

Goodman,  Lazure  Lester , Indianapolis. 

Goth,  Genevieve Indianapolis. 

Graham,  Mary  Ellen Indianapolis. 

Graves,  A.  H.  Merriam Indianapolis. 

Gray,  Charles  Edwin v Brownsburg. 

Greely,  Sue Indianapolis. 

Griffin,  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Griffith,  Margaret  Louise Indianapolis. 

Groenwoldt,  Julia  Ann Indianapolis. 

Guernsey,  Louise Indianapolis. 
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Habbe,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Hacker,  William  Eldridge Columbus. 

Hall,  Berniece Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Ham,  Guinevere Shirley. 

Hamp,  Robert  Johannis Indianapolis. 

Hand,  Helen  Rogers Indianapolis. 

Handy,  Clifford  William Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Leslie  Earl Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Verna Indianapolis. 

Harrison,  Carlos  Evans Indianapolis. 

Harrod,  Laura  Fern Indianapolis. 

Harry,  Mary  Gwyneth Elwood. 

Hartley,  Hilda  Marie Indianapolis. 

Hartley,  James  Worth Indianapolis. 

Harvey,  Della  Mozelle Zionsville. 

Harvey,  Hubert  Bennet Cumberland. 

Haseltine,  Frieda  Pauline Kokomo. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus Springfield,  Jamaica. 

Hedges,  Jane  Annette Indianapolis. 

Heidergott.  Anna Indianapolis. 

Hernandez,  Reemberto  Armando Indianapolis. 

Hessong,  Sylvia  Eliza Nora. 

Hester,  Elizabeth  Oram Indianapolis. 

Higham,  Elmo  Benton Milton. 

Hill,  Frances  Leola Indianapolis. 

Hill,  Harriet Indianapolis. 

Hills,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Hinkle,  Raymond  Luther Indianapolis. 

Hogsett,  George  Yates Rushville. 

Hoover,  Beatrice  Rachel. Bridgeport. 

Hopper,  Nannie  Flickner St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hoss,  Pauline Kokomo. 

Hughel,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Hughes,  Mary  Blanche Brownsburg. 

Hurst,  Gladys  Helene Indianapolis. 

Hyde,  Fannie  Violet Indianapolis. 
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Ingersoll,  Selma  Martha Graysville. 

Ireland,  Elma  Clementine Monterey. 

Jackson,  Mary  Marian New  Palestine. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Harvey Bargersville. 

James.  Mary  Ela Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Katharine  Merrill Indianapolis. 

Jeffries,  Lorene Indianapolis. 

Johns   Everts Noblesville. 

Johnson,  Robert  Raymond Indianapolis. 

Johnston,  Inez  Vernette Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Ray  Vaughn Cromwell. 

Karabell,  Charles Indianapolis. 

Kassebaum,  William  Claude Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  Dorothy Kokomo. 

Keefauver,  Ruby  May Indianapolis. 

Keeling.  Halsey  R Hillsboro,  Ind. 

Keith,  Frances Indianapolis. 

Kellems,  Anson Indianapolis. 

Kenney,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Kennington,  Robert  Edward Indianapolis. 

Kincaid,  Martha  May Indianapolis. 

Kinder,  Hii  da Greenfield. 

Kirkhoff,  Louis  Napoleon Indianapolis. 

Knauer,  Fred  F Indianapolis. 

Koehring,  Vera  Louise Indianapolis. 

Koss,  Fay  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Kramer.  Raymond  Chamberlin Indianapolis. 

Kuhn,  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Lee,  Ruby Indianapolis. 

Lett,  Harry  Franklin Wheatland. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Joseph .Indianapolis. 

Little,  John  Grover Cumberland. 

Livengood.  Avolene  Hazel Covington. 

Lockhart,  Arthur  William Indianapolis. 

Loftin,  Ruth  Ella New  Augusta. 

Lorber,  Harry  Albert Indianapolis. 

Losche,  Albert  Henry  William Indianapolis. 
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McBride,  John  Frank Indianapolis. 

McBride,  Mary  Syfers Indianapolis. 

McCallum,  Joseph  Thomas  Carey Melbourne,  Australia. 

McCAsn,  Stella  Van  Zandt Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

McClain,  Ralph Indianapolis. 

McClellan,  Hezzie Columbus. 

McClure,  Robert  Locke Indianapolis. 

McCollough,  Charles  Everett Fowler. 

McCollough,  Eva  Clarissa Stockwell,  Ind. 

McConnell,  Alva  Edison Lawrence. 

McCord,  Ella  Jane Attica. 

McDermott,  William  Francis Indianapolis. 

McGhehey,  Leroy  Perry Castleton. 

McGinnis,  Archibald Indianapolis. 

McLain,  Emma  Mae Southport. 

McLain,  Etta  Rae Southport. 

McLaughlin,  Dorothy  Ball Indianapolis. 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Ellen  Owsley Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Floyd  Ivan Nineveh. 

Mannon,  Rondal  Marquis. Greenfield. 

Marlette,  Ednah  May Monrovia. 

Martin,  Sara  V Indianapolis. 

Masters,  Robert  John Indianapolis. 

Mathews,  Murray Riverside,  California. 

Maxwell.  Iris  Enolia Indianapolis. 

Mead,  Charles  Raymond Castleton. 

Means,  Karl  Stone Indianapolis. 

Meredith,  Charles  Howard Indianapolis. 

Miles,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Ada  Naomi Lawrence. 

Miller,  Josephine  May Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Lillian  Esther Indianapolis. 

Miller,  William  Theodore Indianapolis. 

Millikan.  Cleo  Geneva Indianapolis. 

Mills.  William  Charles Indianapolis. 

Minton,  Ralph  Carleton Indianapolis. 
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Moffat,  John  Hoffecker Indianapolis. 

Mollenkopf,  Mary  Josephine Castleton. 

Moore,  Jessie Indianapolis. 

Morgan,  John  James Rensselaer. 

Morris,  Minabel Indianapolis. 

Morrison,  Lena  Belle Lebanon. 

Mueller,  Hannah  Caroline Indianapolis. 

Mullane,  Daniel  Francis Indianapolis. 

Murphy,  Frances  Elizabeth Southport. 

Nesbit,  Maude  Elizabeth Freeport.  111. 

Nicholas,  Wilbur  Harrison Indianapolis. 

Nix,  Else  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Nix,  Irma  Helen Indianapolis. 

Nussel,  Mary  Lillian Indianapolis. 

O'Donnell,  Nellie  Clara Indianapolis. 

Ogg,  Paul  Moore Greenfield. 

Ogle,  Ruth  Adeline Sheridan. 

Ohaver,  Raymond  Rouse Indianapolis. 

Oiwa,  Motosaburo Osaka,  Japan. 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer Connersville. 

Ostrander,  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Padou,  Laura  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Parker,  Mary  Osgood Indianapolis. 

Parker,  Mayne  Edmund Indianapolis. 

Paul,  Justus  Williams Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Jesse  Ingle Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Lena  Alice Indianapolis. 

Payne,  Beatrice  Catherine Morgantown. 

Payne,  Morrell  Leslie Julietta. 

Peacock,  Marie  Lucy Indianapolis. 

Pettijohn,  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Ploenges,  Edward Cumberland. 

Pollitt,  Narcie Indianapolis. 

Pope,  Caroline  Eleanor Mahoba,  India. 

Pritchard,  Zella  Marie Indianapolis. 

Pritchett,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Proefrock,  Lillian  Augusta Clarence,  N  .Y. 
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Pruitt,  Rexford  Murry Indianapolis. 

Rafferty,  Reginald  New Greenfield. 

Redmyer,  Harold  Raymond Cumberland. 

Reed,  John  Clifford Advance. 

Reed,  M.  Alberta Indianapolis. 

Rehm,  Alberta  Emma Indianapolis. 

Richardson,  Thomas Indianapolis. 

Robertson,  Claude  Hoag Omaha,  Neb. 

Robison,  Bruce  Pettibone. Indianapolis. 

Robison,  Edwin  Henry Indianapolis. 

Robison,  Lois Greenwood. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Charlton Indianapolis. 

Rothbone,  Ora  Leopold Hume,  111. 

Russell,  Louise  Hays Amorillo,  Texas. 

Russell,  Maude  M Indianapolis. 

Sarber,  Olive  M Indianapolis. 

Sargent,  Joseph  Wesley Cumberland. 

Scherer,  Margery Indianapolis. 

Schloss,  Leona  Kathryn Logansport. 

Sellers,  Maurice  Blaine Indianapolis. 

Sellick,  Frank  Stanley Fredericton,  P.  E.  I. 

Sharitt,  Lucile  Yarlet Indianapolis. 

Shields,  Hugh Indianapolis. 

Shumaker,  Lula Indianapolis. 

Silver,  Xerxes Whitestown. 

Smith,  Alpha Fountaintown. 

Smith,  Myrle  Dallas Indianapolis. 

Smith,  Roscoe  C Indianapolis. 

Smith,  William  Harold Indianapolis. 

Smock,  Florence  Louise Southport. 

Smock,  Herbert  C Greenfield. 

Solomon,  Reuben  A Indianapolis. 

Sorgen,  Emma Kenton,  Ohio. 

Spiegel,  George  C Indianapolis. 

Sprague,  Reid  Butler Indianapolis. 

Stainsby,  Claude Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stammel,  Elavina  Sophia Indianapolis. 
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Steele,  Fred  Theodore Indianapolis. 

Stephens,  Ferris  J Connersville. 

Stephenson,  Amelia  Blanche Monticello. 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth  Faith Indianapolis. 

Stephenson,  Ethel Indianapolis. 

Stermont.  Swithin  Winfield Indianapolis. 

Stevenson,  Helen  Susan • Decatur,  111. 

Stewart,  Gertrude  Mary  Deane Indianapolis. 

Stewart,  Jeanne  Lee Indianapolis. 

Street,  Hazel  Verna Indianapolis. 

Street,  Jeannette Indianapolis. 

Sumerlin,  Harold Indianapolis. 

Sutton,  Homer  Henry Greenwood. 

Sutton,  Zoena  May Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Sweetman,  Verna  Blanche Indianapolis. 

Tapscott,  Ralph  Charles Greenfield. 

Tharp,  Mary  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Thayer,  Stanley  Still  well Fairbury,  111. 

Thomas,  George  Cullen Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Thomas,  Grace  Edith Greenfield. 

Thomas.  Roscoe  C Charlottesville. 

Thornton,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Thornton,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Timney,  Alfred  Kenneth Fairland. 

Tipton,  Helen Indianapolis. 

Titus,  Oral  Michael Indianapolis. 

Toon,  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Ruth  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Treat,  Isabel  Glen Indianapolis. 

Trone,  Donaldson Indianapolis. 

Trusty,  Clay Indianapolis. 

Tucker.  Albert  R Indianapolis. 

Van  Arsdell,  Robetta Indianapolis. 

Van  Winkle,  Carl Indianapolis. 

Vawter,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Vestal,  Julia  Ruth Indianapolis. 
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Wadsworti-i,  Aletha  Blanche Castleton. 

Ward,  Paul  William Lebanon. 

Weaver,  Ella  Jane Indianapolis. 

Webb,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Webber,  Gladys  Lee Kentland. 

Wenning,  William  Henry Indianapolis. 

Wheeler,  Verlin  Curtis Greenfield. 

Whitehead,  Irma  Gertrude Ft.  Branch. 

Whitlock,  Monna  Leota Indianapolis. 

Wiedrich.  William  Walter Indianapolis. 

Wiles,  Eva  Young Indianapolis. 

Wilkinson,  Jewell  June Wallace. 

Williams,  Clayton  Edgar Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Mary  Morris Rushvillc. 

Williams,  Resie  Juan Morgantown. 

Willis,  Jessie Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Beth Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Clara  Eleanor Indianapolis. 

Winders,  Ruby  Mae Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Mary  Loraine Indianapolis. 

Wise,  Glen  Harold Indianapolis. 

Wise,  Verl  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Wolff,  Fred  Walton Arcadia. 

Young,  Bernice Indianapolis. 

SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students 10 

Undergraduate  Students 318 

Special  Students 30 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department v 200 

Department  of  Art '. 18 

Teachers'  Training  Course  (1913) 23 

Summer  Session  (1912) 43 

642 
Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 31 

Total  Number  of  Students 611 
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Memorial  Gifts 14 

Ministerial  Education,  Depart- 
ment of 66 

Museum 19 

New  Testament,  Courses  in. .  71 
Normal  Course  for  Teachers      80 

Observatory 21 

Old  Testament,  Courses  in. . .  69 

Oratorical  Contests 17 

Philosophy,  Courses  in 49 

Physical  Training 65 

Physics,  Courses  in 61 

Political  Science,  Courses  in.  52 

Press  Club 18 

Registration  and  Entrance. . .  25 
Religious  Education,  Courses  55 
Religious  Pedagogy,  Courses.  75 

Reports,  Semester 39 

Romance  Languages,  Courses  45 

Sandwich  Club 17 

Sociology,  Courses  in 51,  77 

Spanish,  Courses  in 47 

Special  Students 32 

Student  Activities 16 

Summer  School 82 

Theology,  Courses  in 72 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  16 
Zoology 56 
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SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BUTLER  COLLEGE 

Indiana  Law  School. 

JAMES  A.  ROIIRACH,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Dean. 

As  a  location  for  a  law  school  Indianapolis  has  no  superior.  All 
the  courts  of  the  State  and  also  United  States  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  are  in  almost  continuous  session  here  during  the  school  year, 
and  the  student  has  opportunities  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  sorts 
of  litigation  in  courts  of  all  grades  For  catalog  and  further  infor- 
mation, address  the  Dean,  1117  Law  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Indiana  Dental  College. 

GEORGE  EDWIN  HUNT,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean. 

The  college  occupies  its  own  building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Meridian  and  North  streets, 
centrally  located  and  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been  steady  and  sure,  indicating  its 
worth  as  an  educational  institution.  For  catalog  address  Indiana 
Dental  College,  Indianapolis. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


SUMMER  TERM,  1914. 

June  15 Monday Registration. 

June  16 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  24,  25 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Term. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Sept.  16,  17 Wednesday,  Thursday..  .Registration. 

Sept.  18 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

Nov.  26 Wednesday,  4  P.  M Thanksgiving  Holiday  Begins. 

Dec.  1 Tuesday,   8   A.   M Thanksgiving  Holiday  Ends. 

Dec.  19 Saturday,  4  P.  M Christmas  Vacation  Begins. 

Jan.  5,  1915 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Christmas  Vacation  Ends. 

Jan.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30...Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.  .  . Examinations. 


SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Feb.  3,  4 Wednesday,  Thursday. .  .  Registration. 

Feb.  5 Friday Instruction  Begins. 

Feb.  7 Sunday Founder's  Day. 

April  1 Thursday,  4  P.  M Easter  Vacation  Begins. 

April  6 Tuesday,  8  A.  M Easter  Vacation  Ends. 

June  3,  4,  5,  7,  8.  .  .Thurs  ,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Mon.,  Tues. .  .Examinations. 

Jure  9   Wednesday Alumni  Reunion  and  Class  Day. 

June  10 Thursday Sixtieth  Annual  Commencement. 


SUMMER  TERM,  1916. 

June  14 Monday Registration. 

June  15 Tuesday Instruction  Begins. 

July  23,  24 Friday,  Saturday Examinations  and  Close  of  Summer  Ten 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

URBAN  C.  BREWER Hall 

HILTON  U.  BROWN Indianapolis 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Indianapolis 

SCOT  BUTLER Indianapolis 

PERRY  H.  CLIFFORD Indianapolis 

GEORGE  B.  DAVIS North  Salem 

JOHN  H.  FRAZEE Rushville 

MARSHALL  HACKER Columbus 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE Indianapolis 

WILLIAM  G.  IRWIN Columbus 

JOHN  M.  JUDAH Indianapolis 

J.  ARTHUR  MEEKS Muncie 

HUGH  TH.  MILLER Columbus 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT . Indianapolis 

JAMES  B.  PEARCY Anderson 

ALLAN  B.  PHILPUTT Indianapolis 

MARSHALL  T.  REEVES Columbus 

GIRNIE  L.  REEVES Columbus 

ZACH.  T.  SWEENEY Columbus 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HILTON  U.  BROWN President 

WINFIELD  S.  MOFFETT Treasurer 

CHAUNCY  BUTLER Secretary 


Standing  Committees. 

Executive  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Committees,  as  follow: 
Hilton   U.   Brown,  ex  officio,  Scot  Butler,   Thomas  C.   Howe, 
William  G.  Irwin,  John  M.  Judah,  Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  Zach.  T.  Sweeney. 


COMMITTEES 

Finance  and  Auditing. 

William  G.  Irwin,  Winfield  S.  Moffett,  Chauncy  Butler, 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 


Buildings,  Grounds,  and  Real  Estate. 
Winfield  S.  Moffett,  George  B.  Davis,  Thomas  C.  Howe. 

Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets. 
Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Chauncy  Butler,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 

Faculty,  Salaries,  and  Condition  of  Schools. 

Thomas  C.  Howe,  Chairman  ex  officio. 

Hugh  Th.  Miller,  Scot  Butler,  James  B.  Pearcy, 

Allan  B.  Philputt. 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  ex  officio. 


Affiliations  and  Relations  with  Educational  and  Religious 
Interests. 

Zach.  T.  Sweeney,  Allan  B.  Philputt,  Perry  H.  Clifford. 


Judiciary  and  Claims. 
John  M.  Judah,  Marshall  Hacker,  Chauncy  Butler. 

College  Residence. 
Scot  Butler,  Urban  C.  Brewer,  Girnie  L.  Reeves. 

Endowment. 

Marshall  T,  Reeves,  John  H.  Frazee,  William  G.  Irwin, 
J.  Arthur  Meeks. 


FACULTY 


THOMAS  CARR  HOWE,  Ph.  D.,  President.     (48  South  Audubon 
Road.) 

Ph.  B.f  Butler  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893;  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1890-'92;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  1896-'99;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897; 
Pb.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Instructor  in  German,  ibid.,  1898-'99;  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin,  Butler  College,  18S9-'90;  Armstrong  Professor  of  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, ibid.,  1890-1910;  Dean,  Butler  College,  1907-'08;  President,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1908 . 

SCOT  BUTLER,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 
Literature,  Emeritus.     (124  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  Christian  University,  1868;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1870:  Student 
Classical  Philology,  University  of  Halle,  and  University  of  Berlin,  187.V75; 
LL.  D.,  Butler  College,  1896;  Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Indiana 
University,  1869-'72;  Professor  of  Latin,  Butler  College,  1871-1907;  President, 
Butler  College,  1891-1904;  1906-'07. 

HENRY  LANE  BRUNER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
(324  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Abingdon  College,  1880;  Student  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1880-'81;  Assistant  in  Marine  Investigations  of  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries,  1881-'84;  Student  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  University  of  Frei- 
burg, Baden,  1895-'97;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1896;  George  Leib  Harrison  Research 
Fellow  in  Zoology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1910-'11;  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Abingdon  College,  18Sl-'84;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Eureka 
College,  1884-'86;  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology,  Drake  University,  1S91- 
'92;  idem,  Butler  College,  1892 . 

JABEZ  HALL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology.     (28 
South  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1865;  A.  M.,  Butler  College,  1898;  Pastor  Christian 
Church,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  1866-72;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1872-'89;  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  18S9-'97;  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1897-  — . 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSH  COLEMAN,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Vice-President, 
Professor  of  History.     (33  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1896;  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1896-'97;  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  1897-'98;  Divinity  School,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1898-'99;  B.  D.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  University  of  Berlin,  1904-'0o;  Student, 
Columbia  University.  19 11-' 12;  Professor  of  Church  History  and  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Butler  College,  1900-'09;  Professor  of  History,  ibid.,  1909 . 
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ELIJAH  NEWTON  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  S,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics.    (304  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895;  M.  S.,  University  of  Kansas, 
1904;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Campbell  University,  1893-1903:  Graduate 
Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1902-'O3; 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  University  of  Kansas,  1903-'04; 
Graduate  Student  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1905;  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler  College,  1904-'09;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  ibid.,  1909 . 

JOHN  SAMUEL  KENYON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English.     (5339 
University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1898;  A.  M.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1903;  Fellow  in 
English,  ibid.,  1903-'04;  University  Scholar,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06; 
Thayer  Scholar,  ibid.,  1906-'07;  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Medina.  Ohio,  1892- 
'93;  Teacher  of  Greek.  Latin  and  English,  West  Kentucky  College,  1898-'99; 
Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  Christian  Universitv,  Canton,  Missouri,  1899- 
1901;  Assistant  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1905-'06;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1908; 
Lecturer  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  Summer  School,  The  University 
of  Woostcr,  1910  and  1911;  Professor  of  English,  Butler  College,  1906 . 

CATHARINE  MERRILL  GRAYDON,  A.   M.,  Catharine  Merrill 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     (303  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1878;  A.  M.,  Indiana  Universitv,  1883;  Instructor,  Indi- 
ana University,  lS83-'84;  Graduate  Student,  Radcliffe,  1885-'86;  Professor  of 
Greek,  Hastings,  Nebraska,  College,  1888-'91;  Instructor,  High  School,  Oak- 
land, California,  1891-'98;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1898- 
'99;  Professor  of  English,  Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  1900-'07;  Acting  Professor 
of  Greek,  Butler  College,  1907-'09;  Catharine  Merrill  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature, ibid.,  1909 . 

JAMES  WILLIAM  PUTNAM,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.     (40  South  Ritter  Avenue.) 

Ph.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1894;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1895,  and  Summer  Quarters,  1897,  1900,  1901  and  1903;  Instructor  in  History 
and  Political  Science,  Illinois  College,  1894-'98;  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge) 
of  History  and  Economics,  ibid.,  1898-1903;  Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1902-'03; 
A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Assistant  and  Graduate  Student.  University  of  Wisconsin 
1903-'04;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1909;  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology,  North- 
western University,  1904-'06;  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Missouri, 
1906-'09;  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  Butler  College,  1909 

GEORGE  HENRY  DANTON,  Ph.  D.,  Armstrong  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages.     (125  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1902;  Assistant  in  Comparative  Literature,  ibid., 
1902-'03;  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in.  German,  Harvard  University,  1903-'04; 
Ottendorfer  Fellow  (Now  York  University)  Student,  Berlin  and  Munich,  1904- 
'05;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1907;  Instructor  in  German,  College  for 
Women,  Western  Reserve  University,  1905-'07;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
German,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1907-'10;  Armstrong  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 . 
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HENRY  MILLS  GELSTON,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language 
and  Literature.     (325  Burgess  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1900;  Student,  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies,  Rome,  1900-'01;  Teacher  of  Latin,  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan, 
1901-'06;  Graduate  Student  of  Classics,  University  of  Michigan,  1906-'10;  Act- 
ing Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1910-'ll;  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  ibid.,  1911 . 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  MORRO,  Ph.  D.,  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education.  (59 
North  Irvington  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Transylvania  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  B.  D.,  Yale.  University, 
1904;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  l906;  Williams  Fellow,  Harvard  University, 
1905-'06;  Professor  of  Christian  History  and  Doctrine,  College  of  the  Bible, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  1906-'ll;  Dean,  ibid.,  1910-'ll;  Reeves  Memorial  Pro- 
fessor, Head  of  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education,  Butler  College, 
1911-  — . 

JAMES  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  (5372  East 
Washington  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Yale  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Yale  University,  1903-'05;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Illinois  College,  j905-'08;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
William  and  Vashti  College,  1908-'ll;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Summer  Quarters,  1906,  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College, 
1911 . 

CHARLES  EUGENE  UNDERWOOD,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature.     (70  Layman  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1903;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904;  A.  M.,  Yale  University,  1910; 
Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1912;  Pastor,  Summitville,  Indiana,  1904-'05;  Pastor,  Fourth 
Christian  Church,  Indianapolis,  1906-'07;  Graduate  Student,  Yale  University, 
1907-' 10;  Director  Religious  Education,  City  of  New  Haven,  1907-'08;  Acting 
Professor  Old  Testament  Language,  Literature,  and  Interpretation,  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Professor  New  Testament  Language,  Literature  and 
Interpretation,  ibid.,  1911-'12;    President,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 

fuage  and  Literature,  Eureka  College,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
language  and  Literature,  Butler  College,  1913 . 

ELIJAH  JORDAN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  (5331  Lowell 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1907;  Graduate  Scholar,  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  1907-08;  A.  M.  ibid.,  1908,  Graduate  Student  and  Fellow 
in  Philosophy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1908-'09;  Graduate  Student  and  Fel- 
low in  Philosophy,  University  of  Chicago  1909-'ll;  Ph.  D.,  ibid.,  1911;  Assist- 
ant in  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  1911-'! 2;  Instructor  in  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  1913 . 

EDWARD    MARTIN    GREENE,    A.    M.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Romance  Languages.     (5748  East  Michigan  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1903;  Student  at  Rouen,  France,  1896-'97;  In- 
structor in  German,  High  School,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  1903-'05;  Head 
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of  the  French  Department,  Cheshire  School,  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  1905-'07; 
Head  of  the  French  Department,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Connecticut, 
1907-'09;  Teaching  Fellow  in  French,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1909-'10;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1910;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Rennes,  1913-'14;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages,  Butler  College,  1910 . 

ANNA  FRANCES  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  Instructor  in  German.      (635  North  Pennsylvania  Street.) 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1898;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899;  Student,  Uni- 
versities of  Leipzig  and  Zurich,  1899-'01;  Fellow  and  Instructor  in  Greek,  Le- 
land Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  1902-'03;  Principal,  Private  School,  Logansport, 
Indiana,  1903-'06;  Joint  Principal,  Girls'  Classical  School,  1906-'10;  Instructor 
in  Greek  and  German,  Butler  College,  1910-'l  t:  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek, 
1914 . 

LANDER  MacCLINTOCK,  A.  M.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages.     (28  Downey  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  The  University  of  Chicago,  1910;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1913;  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  1909-'10;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Butler  College,  1913-' 14. 

CHARLES  THOMAS  PAUL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Missionary  Histo- 
ry and  Linguistics,  College  of  Missions.    (5448  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1901;  Graduate  Student  in  Philosophy  and  Romance 
Languages,  Western  Reserve  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1902; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Hiram  College,  1900-'05;  Professor  of  English, 
Christian  College  (The  University  of  Nanking),  Nanking,  China,  1905-'06; 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  aud  Director  Department  of  Missionary  Serv- 
ice, Hiram  College,  1906-'10;  President,  College  of  Missions,  1910 . 

HARRY  CLARK  HURD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions.  (5446  University 
Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1899;  M.  D.,  Miami  Medical  College,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 1902;  A.  M.,  Hiram  College,  1912;  Assistant  Professor,  Department 
of  Missionary  Service,  Hiram  College,  1909-'ll;  Professor  of  Anthropology 
and  Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1911 . 

FRED  ELMORE  LUMLEY,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science,  College  of  Missions.     (5442  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Hiram  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Canada, 
1907;  B.  D.,  Yale  Divinity  School,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1912;  Prin- 
cipal Sinclair  College,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  1906-'08;  Assistant  in  Anthropology, 
Yale  University,  1909-'12;  Honorary  University  Fellow,  Yale  University,  1910- 
'12  :Professor  of  Social  Science,  College  of  Missions,  1912 . 

JOHN  GRAFTON  McGAVRAN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions.  (5440  Uni- 
versity Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Bethany  College,  1891;  Missionary  to  India,  1891-1910;  Examiner  in 
Hindi  Language,  1907-'10;  A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1911;  Professor  of 
Comparative  Religion  and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions,  1913 . 
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EVELYN  BUTLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English.     (Butler  College 
Residence.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1893;  Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Summer  School,  1895  and  1896;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Summer  1900;  Instructor  in  Butler  College  Preparatory  Department,  1895- 
1900;  Teacher  of  English,  Anderson  High  School,  1900-'02;  Teacher  of  English, 
Portland,  Indiana,  High  School,  1902-'04;  Head  of  English  Department, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  High  School,  1904-'08;  Head  of  English  Department,  New- 
Mexico  State  Normal  School,  1909-'12;  Instructor  in  English  and  Head  of 
College  Residence,  Butler  College,  1912 . 

JOHN  RALPH  KUEBLER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physics  and  As- 
sistant in  Chemistry.     (5363  University  Avenue.) 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1912;  Graduate  Student,  ibid.,  Summer  1912;  In- 
structor in  Physics  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Butler  College,  1912 . 

BARCUS  TICHENOR,  A.  B.,  Instructor   in  English.     (276   South 
Audubon  Road.) 

A.  B.,  Butler  College,  1911;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid.,  1913 . 

HARVEY  B.  STOUT,  Jr.,  LL.  B.,  Instructor  in  Forensics.   (Thirty- 
first  Street  and  Broadway.) 

LL.  B.,  Indiana  Law  School,  1907;  Special  Student  in  Forensics,  University  of 
Michigan,  Summer  1907;  Professor  of  English  and  Forensics,  McMinnville 
College,    Oregon,    1907-'08;   Professor   of   Forensics,    Dallas   College,   Oregon, 

1908-'09;  Lecturer  on  Legal  Forensics,  American  Central  Law  School,  1909 ; 

Instructor  in  Forensics,  Butler  College,  1909 . 

RICHARD  MELLER,  Director  of  Physical  Training.     (Independent 
Turnverein.) 

Graduate  Student,  Normal  College  of  N.  A.  G.  U.,  1904;  thirteen  years 
teaching,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  eight  years  with  New  York  Turnverein;  In  charge 
U.  T.  V.,  Indianapolis,  1912 ;  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Butler  Col- 
lege, 1913-  — . 

CHARLOTTE  FERGUSON,  Librarian. 


Officers  of  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  C.  HOWE President 

CHRISTOPHER  B.  COLEMAN Vice-President 

JAMES  W.  PUTNAM Registrar  and  Secretary 

JOHN  S.  KENYON Examiner 

ELIJAH  N.  JOHNSON Adviser 

HENRY  L.  BRUNER Curator  of  Museum 

SARAH  E.  COTTON Assistant  to  the  President 
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Faculty  Committees. 

Graduate  Studies. 
Professors  Coleman,  Bruner,  Hall,  Kenyon,  Morro. 

Debate  and  Oratory. 
Professors  Kenyon,  Coleman,  Underwood. 

College  Paper. 
Professors  Bruner,  Danton,  Underwood. 

Athletics. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Louis  J.  Morgan,  Alumni 
Member. 

Class  Standing. 
Professor  Gelston,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  MacClintock. 

Chapel  Exercises  and  Religious  Associations. 
Professors  Putnam,  Morro. 

Student  Affairs. 
President  and  Professors  Kenyon,  Putnam,  Graydon. 

Library. 
Professors  Coleman,  Kenyon,  Jordan. 

Auditing. 
Professors  Johnson,  Gelston,  and  Secretary  Butler,  ex  officio. 

Special  Studies. 
President,  Registrar,  Examiner,  and  Adviser. 

Schedule. 
Professors  Johnson,  Danton,  Gelston. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Butler  College  operates  under  a  special  charter  granted  by  the 
Indiana  Legislature  in  1849.  This  charter  is  ample  for  university 
purposes,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  clause  defining  the  pur- 
poses and  scope  of  the  institution: 

"The  objects  and  purposes  contemplated  by  this  act  of  incorpora- 
tion are  hereby  declared  to  be,  to  establish,  found  and  build  up, 
maintain,  sustain  and  perpetuate  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  class, 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  the  States  of  the  Northwest;  to  establish  in  said  institu- 
tion departments  or  colleges  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  and  professional  education;  to  educate  and 
prepare  suitable  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  country;  to 
teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  morality  as 
taught  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  discarding  as  uninspired  and  with- 
out authority  all  writings,  formulas,  creeds,  and  articles  of  faith  sub- 
sequent thereto;  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  sciences  and  arts." 

This  charter  went  into  effect  January  15,  1850.  Funds  were  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Christian  churches  and  citizens  of 
Indiana,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  November  1,  1855,  in  the 
old  Northwestern  Christian  University  buildings  in  what  is  now 
College  avenue,  the  City  of  Indianapolis.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  opened  at  that  time,  has  since  had  an  uninterrupted  existence. 

In  1873  the  Board  of  Directors  determined  to  remove  to  Irving- 
ton,  since  it  was  felt  that  a  suburb,  withdrawn  somewhat  from  the 
distractions  of  the  city,  and  yet  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the 
capital  city,  would  afford  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
students.  In  1875  instruction  of  the  College  classes  was  begun  in 
the  new  location. 

In  recognition  of  the  benefactions  of  Ovid  Butler,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  from  Northwestern  Christian  Univer- 
sity   to   Butler  University,    February  28,    1877.     This  change  did 
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not  affect  any  chartered  obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to 
the  property  or  graduates,  or  its  purposes,  all  of  which  have  been 
determined  by  a  legislative  act  and  the  recorded  resolutions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  April  8,  1896,  the  name 
"Butler  College"  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  "Butler  University,"  to 
designate  the  undergraduate  academic  department,  which  is  the 
only  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  outlined  in  the  charter  that 
has  as  yet  been  realized,  and  upon  which  at  present  the  Directors 
have  thought  best  to  concentrate  their  efforts.  The  legal  name  of  the 
corporation,  however,  remains  unchanged. 

At  the  triennial  election  of  Directors,  June  17,  1909,  the  stockholders 
voted  to  make  the  newly  elected  Board  of  twenty-one  Directors  self- 
perpetuating.  This  action  was  taken  under  a  statute  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  its  session  of  1909.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  statute  the  College  was  enabled  to  proceed  to 
retire  the  stock  of  the  corporation  on  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  outstanding  stock.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  the  institution  having  subscribed  to  this  agreement,  the 
Directors  are  now  authorized  to  take  this  action  and  are  receiving 
stock  assignments  for  this  purpose. 

The  property  of  the  corporation  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Its  endowment  has  always  been  kept  well  invested,  yielding  an  as- 
sured income.  The  College  is,  however,  as  yet  insufficiently  endowed 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  generous 
spirit  which  created  and  has  hitherto  sustained  it  will  prompt  further 
provision  for  its  development. 

Memorial  The   Board   of    Directors   would  encourage  gifts  in 

Gifts.  the   form   of   endowments   of   various    chairs   of  in- 

struction, which  will  perpetually  bear  the  name  of  the  donor,  or  of 
the  one  in  whose  memory  it  is  established.  In  this  way  the  following 
professorships  have  been  established: 

1.  The  Jeremy  Anderson  Chair  of  Greek. 

2.  The  Demia  Butler  Chair  of  English  Literature,  endowed  by 
Ovid  Butler  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Demia  Butler. 
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3.  The  Armstrong  Chair  of  Germanic  Languages,  endowed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  F.  Armstrong,  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

4.  The  Catharine  Merrill  Chair  of  English  Literature,  a  gift  made 
to  the  College  by  grateful  students  and  friends  as  a  memorial  to  Miss 
Catharine  Merrill,  once  the  honored  and  beloved  Professor  of  English 
in  Butler  College. 

5.  The  Reeves  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  endowed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall T.  Reeves,  of  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and 
mother. 

Smaller  amounts  can  be  devoted  to  equally  useful  purposes.  Sub- 
scriptions of  $1,000  to  $5,000  can  be  devoted  to  the  founding  of 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  people  who  stand  in 
need  of  assistance,  and  of  prizes  for  the  reward  and  encouragement 
of  the  ambitious,  or  to  library  endowments  for  particular  depart- 
ments. 

Training  of  By  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Butler 

Teachers.  College  has  been  "accredited"  under  the  school  laws 

of  1907  for  all  classes  fixed  by  the  statute,  i.  e.,  A,  B,  C. 

Religious  The   purpose  of    the   founders,   expressed    in    their 

Influence.  act   of  incorporation,   was  to   establish   an  institu- 

tion of  learning  which  would  "teach  and  inculcate  the  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  morality  as  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures."  A 
course  of  study  in  the  English  Bible  is  offered  to  all  candidates  for  a 
degree.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  regular  chapel  exer- 
cises. The  institution  has  always  been  religious  in  spirit;  by  the 
terms  of  its  charter  it  must  always  be  so. 

Butler  College  The  Alumni  Association  is  composed  of  all  persons 
Alumni  holding  degrees  granted  by  the  College  and  of  former 

Association.  students    elected    to   membership    by   the    executive 

committee. 

The  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  the  officers,  elected  in  June  by  the 
Association,  and  one  additional  member  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  College. 
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The  Butler  Alumnal  Quarterly  is  issued  by  the  Association. 

An  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  is  expected  of  every  member,  and  to 
those  paying  this  fee  are  sent  all  alumni  publications. 

The  regular  Alumni  meeting  occurs  during  Commencement  week. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 

Charles  M.  Fillmore,  '90,  president. 

Bertha  Thormeyer,  '92,  first  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Atkinson,  '56,  second  vice-president. 

Katharine  M.  Graydon,  '78,  secretary-treasurer  and  editor  of  Butler 
Alumnal  Quarterly. 

Frederick  Rollin  Kautz,  '77,  presidential  appointee. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Christian  The   Young    Men's    Christian   Association   and  the 

Associations.  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  are  volun- 
tary organizations  of  students  and  instructors  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  culture  and  for  Christian  work  in  College.  Their  members 
are  sincere  and  energetic,  and  always  extend  to  new  students  a  very 
cordial  welcome.  The  two  associations  hold  meetings  every  week, 
thus  greatly  assisting  in  maintaining  Christian  zeal  among  the  stu- 
dents. A  committee  from  each  of  these  associations  is  in  attendance 
during  the  first  week  of  the  first  semester  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
those  entering  college  with  information  in  regard  to  rooms,  etc.,  and 
in  general  to  afford  any  assistance  in  their  power,  which  students  who 
are  strangers  in  Irvington  may  feel  inclined  to  seek  from  them.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unite  in  a  social  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  semester,  to  which  all  students  are  invited.  This  affords 
opportunity  for  old  students  to  welcome  new,  and  for  all  to  culti- 
vate more  intimate  acquaintance.  All  students  who  are  church  mem- 
bers are  eligible  to  active  membership  in  these  associations.  Students 
not  identified  with  any  church  may  become  associate  members. 

College  A  weekly  paper,   called  "The  Butler  Collegian,"  is 

Paper.  published  in  the  interest  of  the  students  of  Butler 

College,  to  give  the  College  news,  and  to  reflect  student  opinion. 
It  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  various  College  classes.  Stu- 
dents and  graduates  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  illustrations, 
articles,  verses,  letters,  and  information. 

Debates.  It   is   customary  for   the   College   to  participate  in 

an  intercollegiate  debate  each  year.  The  College  desires  thus  to 
foster  the  interests  of  debating  by  discussing  in  public  leading  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  In  the  year  1913-'14  Albion  College  met  Butler 
College  in  debate. 

Oratorical  Seven    colleges,   of    which    this    institution    is  one, 

Contests.  compose     the     Indiana    State    Oratorical    Associa- 

tion.    The  local  association  is  composed  of  members  of  the  College 
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classes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  advance  oratory  by 
encouraging  students  to  write  and  deliver  orations.  Preliminary 
contests  are  held  annually  to  decide  upon  a  representative  for  the 
State  contests.  Contestants  are  judged  on  thought,  composition, 
and  delivery.  The  contestant  receiving  the  highest  average  award 
by  the  judges  represents  the  College  at  the  State  contest.  The  suc- 
cessful contestant  in  the  State  contest  represents  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana in  the  Interstate  contest,  composed  of  ten  Western  States.  The 
Butler  College  representative,  Mr.  Lawrence  Wilford  Bridge,  won  the 
State  honors  in  the  current  year. 

Literary  The  Philokurian  Literary  Society,  organized  in  1876, 

Society.  holds   weekly   meetings  in  its  hall   at   the  College. 

Its  membership  was  originally  confined  to  young  men,  but  later 
young  women  have  also  been  admitted.  The  society  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition. 

The  Lotus  This  is  an  association  whose  object  is  bringing  to- 

Club.  gether  socially  the  young   women   in   College,  thus 

encouraging  friendly  intercourse  among  them.  The  club  is  governed 
by  an  executive  board,  elected  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  Butler  This  is  an  association  of   the   men  of   the   College. 

Union.  The    purpose    of    the    organization    is  to  promote 

acquaintance  and  friendship  among  the  men  and  to  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  College. 

The  Sandwich  The  young  men  of  the  College  interested  in  relig- 
Club.  ious   work  are  associated  in  an  organization  styled 

as  above.  Social  meetings  are  held  fortnightly,  when  luncheon  is 
served,  business  attended  to,  and  a  prepared  program  rendered. 
Prominent  religious  leaders  are  often  present  at  these  meetings  to 
address  students  on  the  various  phases  of  church  work. 

The  Press  This  is   an   organization   for   the  study  of  journal- 

Club,  ism,  and   with   the   added   purpose  of  bringing  to- 

gether in  monthly  meetings  the  newspaper  men  of  the  College.  At 
these  meetings,  prominent  newspaper  men  of  the  State  speak.     The 
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Press  Club  is  affiliated  with  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion, the  annual  convention  of  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Butler  Press  Club  in  November,  1913. 

Athletics.  Various  forms  of  athletics  common  in   colleges  are 

carried  on  at  Butler  College  under  the  supervision  of  well-trained 
directors.  The  purpose  is  to  give  proper  physical  training  to  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  student  body  as  possible,  to  enliven  the 
college  life  with  wholesome  recreation,  and  to  develop  those  manly 
qualities  which  are  brought  out  in  a  good  game  well  and  fairly  played. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  track  teams  are  supported  by  the 
Athletic  Association.  There  is  a  board  of  control  composed  of  two 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumni  member,  and  two  students. 

Irwin  Field,  adjoining  the  campus,  affords  facilities  for  all  out- 
door games. 

Regular  gymnastic  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  required  of  all 
students  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  is  directed  by  a  competent 
instructor.  The  campus  is  well  equipped  with  tennis  courts,  to 
which  students  have  access. 

Intercollegiate  No  student  is  eligible  to  represent  the  College  in 
Contests.  any   contest,    (a)    who   is  not   carrying   at  least  12 

hours  during  the  semester  in  which  said  contest  occurs;  (b)  who  has 
failed  to  secure  credits  in  at  least  10  hours  during  the  preceding 
semester  (this  is  not  to  exclude  new  students);  (c)  who  fails  to  do 
his  work  during  the  current  semester  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  in- 
structors; (d)  who  enters  College  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  the 
semester;  (e)  who  matriculates  as  a  special  student,  until  he  has  been 
a  student  in  Butler  College  at  least  one  semester. 


LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS 

Location.  Indianapolis  is  not  only   the   capital  of   the  State, 

but  its  intellectual,  literary,  commercial,  and  geographical  center. 
Railroads  radiating  in  every  direction  and  the  growing  system  of 
interurban  electric  cars  make  it  the  most  easily  accessible  point  in 
Indiana  or  any  of  the  adjoining  States.  Indianapolis  affords  unique 
advantages  as  to  location  for  a  college.  The  best  musical  enter- 
tainments and  the  most  noted  lecturers  are  here  brought  within 
reach  of  the  students.  The  College  is  located  at  Irvington,  a  pleas- 
ant and  healthful  residence  suburb,  reached  by  the  East  Washington 
street  electric  cars.  Irvington  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Indiana- 
polis and  is  regarded  as  a  most  attractive  place  for  suburban  resi- 
dence. Its  population  consists  largely  of  those  who  have  been  drawn 
thither  by  educational  inducements.  This  gives  it  a  special  character 
of  cultivation  and  good  order,  while  as  a  home  for  students  it  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  the  temptations  and  dangers  often  surrounding 
college  life.     There  are  no  drinking  saloons  in  the  vicinity. 

Main  College  The  main  College  building  contains  recitation  rooms, 
Building.  besides  the  administrative  offices,  the  College  chapel, 

literary  society  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  halls,  cloak,  and  retiring  rooms.  It 
is  heated  throughout  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Science  The  Science  Hall  contains  recitation  rooms,  the  inu- 

Hall.  seum  hall,  and  the  chemical,  physical,  and   biologi- 

cal laboratories. 

The  museum  contains  abundant  material  for  illustrating  the  sci- 
ences of  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology-  Some  of  the  materials 
have  been  obtained  by  purchase,  some  have  been  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution,  and  some  by  the  National  Museum,  while 
a  considerable  portion  has  been  collected  by  the  professors  who  have 
occupied  the  chairs  in  this  department. 

The  biological  laboratory  is  well  equipped  and  has  its  own  working 
library.  Additions  are  being  constantly  made  to  the  apparatus  and 
equipment  of  these  laboratories. 
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The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  conveniently  arranged 
and  well  equipped  with  ample  apparatus. 

Bona  Thompson  The  library  building  was  erected  during  the  year 
Memorial  1903,  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Library.  Edward  C.  Thompson,  in  memory  of  their  daugh- 

ter, Bona  Thompson,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Butler  in  the  class  of 
1897.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Bedford  limestone  and  gray 
brick,  and  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  bookstack  room,  filled 
with  steel  stacks,  has  a  capacity  of  60,000  volumes.  The  College 
Library  at  present  contains  about  13,000  volumes,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  need  of  students,  in  addition  to  extensive 
files  of  valuable  government  reports  and  documents. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Indianapolis  City  Library 
Board,  a  free  daily  delivery  of  books  from  the  City  Library  to  the 
College  Library  has  been  established,  so  that  students  now  have 
free  and  convenient  access  to  libraries  aggregating  not  less  than 
175,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  this  the  State  Library,  containing 
59,000  volumes  and  located  in  the  State  House,  is  open  to  students, 
who  will  find  it  valuable  for  special  research. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Rabbi  Morris  M.  Feuerlicht  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Rauh,  the  library  has  recently  received  a 
set  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

The  reading  room  receives  regularly  the  best  publications,  week- 
lies, monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
advantages  of  the  library  and  reading  room  are  open  alike  to  all 
classes  of  students  in  the  College. 

Astronomical  The  astronomical  observatory  embodies  in  its  con- 
Observatory,  struction  the  conveniences  necessary  for  the  efficient 
use  of  the  equatorial  telescope  which  it  contains. 

College  This    comfortable    home    for    young    woman    stu- 

Residence.  dents  is  located  on  the   campus  in  close  proximity 

to  the  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories.  It  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  is  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
The  rooms  contain  all  necessary  furniture,  but  students  provide  their 
own  bed  linen,  towels,  and  toilet  articles,  and  any  decorations  desired. 
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The  rooms  are  entirely  cared  for  by  maids.  The  dining-room  service 
is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  College,  and  all  possible  pains  are 
taken  to  make  the  meals  wholesome  and  attractive.  The  Head  of 
the  Residence  has  general  oversight  of  the  young  women  living  there. 
The  advantages  of  this  home  arc  offered  to  young  women  at  lower 
rates  than  those  at  which  approximately  equal  advantages  may  be 
obtained  in  private  residences.  The  Residence  is  maintained  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  young  women  who,  coming  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  College,  must  find  boarding  places  in  Irvington;  and 
all  such  are  required  to  make  their  home  there  unless  for  some  reason 
special  permission  to  do  otherwise  is  granted  by  the  President.  This 
rule  admits  of  no  exceptions. 

For  special  circular  showing  plan  of  building  and  giving  detailed 
information  about  rooms,  address  the  Head  of  the  Residence. 

Gymnasium.  The  gymnasium  building  contains  a  main  exer- 
cising hall  thirty-five  by  fifty-eight  feet.  There  are  shower  baths, 
steel  lockers,  and  necessary  accommodations  for  the  students  who 
use  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  athletic  teams.  Certain  hours  are 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  by  (lie  young  women. 

The  power  house,  containing  the  electric  lighting  plant  and  the 
furnaces  and  boilers  by  which  all  the  College  buildings  arc  heated, 
is  a  part  of  the  gymnasium  building. 
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The  College  year  consists  of  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  unit  of  instruction  is  the  semester  hour,  which  signifies  one  reci- 
tation a  week  throughout  a  semester,  or  an  equivalent.  The  fees 
payable  to  the  College  on  account  of  instruction,  library,  and  inci- 
dentals, exclusive  of  laboratory  fees,  are  as  follow:  7  to  16  hours, 
$37.50;  6  hours  or  fewer,  $19.50  per  semester.  Students  undertak- 
ing more  than  16  hours  will  paj'  for  each  additional  hour  $2.50.  In 
addition  the  following  extra  charges  are  made:  In  the  departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  laboratory  fees,  ranging  from 
$2.25  to  $6.00  per  semester,  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used  and  ordi- 
nary wear  on  apparatus.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  appa- 
ratus broken  or  injured.  For  a  special  examination  a  fee  of  $2.00 
is  charged.  For  each  day's  delay  in  registering  after  the  day  ap- 
pointed (see  College  Calendar,  page  3),  a  fee  of  $1.00  is  charged; 
the  total,  however,  is  not  to  exceed  $3.00.  For  a  change  of  regis- 
tration after  a  registration  card  has  once  been  issued,  a  fee  of  $1.00 
is  charged.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  diploma  a  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged;  for  the  Master  of  Arts  diploma,  $10.00.  Graduation  fees 
must  be  paid  before  the  conferral  of  degrees. 

Bills  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

In  case  of  absence  of  the  student  for  half  or  more  than  half  of  a 
semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  by  him  for  that  semester  may  be 
credited  on  a  future  semester. 

Expenses  of         Following  are  estimates  of   yearly  expenses  for  the 
Residence.  session  of  thirty-six  weeks: 

Lowest  Average  Liberal 

Fee? $75.00  $75.00  $84.00 

Room 30.00  45.00  54.00 

Board 126.00  135.00  144.00 

Books 10.00  15.00  20.00 

$241.00  $270.00  $302.00 
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The  above  "average"  and  "liberal"  estimates  for  board  and  room 
are  based  on  the  rates  charged  at  the  College  Residence,  where 
rooms  may  be  obtained  by  young  ladies  at  prices  ranging  from 
$15.00  to  $27.00  per  semester,  and  table  board  is  furnished  at  $63.00 
per  semester.  Room  rent  at  the  Residence  is  payable  in  advance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  semester,  and  no  rebate  is  allowed  if  the  room 
is  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Board  bills  for  the 
semester  are  payable  in  two  installments  in  advance.  No  reduc- 
tion is  made  for  occasional  absences. 

Board  and  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  some- 
what higher  rates.  Students  who  feel  it  necessary  to  curtail  ex- 
penses as  much  as  possible  will  find  rooms  to  let  at  lower  rates, 
with  facilities  for  independent  housekeeping,  or  opportunity  for  the 
formation  of  clubs. 

Aid  and  While   the  College   can    not  guarantee  employment 

Self-Support.  to  students  desiring  to  earn  their  way,  its  officers 
will  gladly  do  all  within  their  power  to  assist  students  in  securing 
profitable  employment.  In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Indianapolis  there 
is  always  work  to  be  done,  and  a  student  who  is  energetic,  deter- 
mined, and  self-reliant  need  have  no  fear  about  being  able  to  earn 
enough  to  meet  either  part  or  all  of  his  expenses. 

Ministerial  students  will  find  here  exceptional  facilities  for  self- 
support,  owing  to  the  location  of  the  College  at  the  center  from 
which  railways  and  interurban  electric  lines  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  large  number  of  churches  within  a  convenient  distance 
which  depend  upon  student  preaching. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ENTRANCE 

Butler  College  admits  the  following  classes  of  students: 

Regular  College  Students.  (For  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation,  see  pages  25-32.) 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  page  30.) 

Ministerial  Students,  who  may  be  either  graduates  or  special 
students. 

Graduate  Students,  who  must  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  from 
Butler  College,  or  some  institution  of  similar  rank,  and  who  may 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     (See  page  34.) 

Students  in  the  Extension  Courses,  who  attend  weekly  classes  held 
in  a  central  location  in  Indianapolis,  and  who  may  or  may  not  be 
candidates  for  a  degree.     (See  pages  79.) 

Normal  Students,  who  are  qualifying  for  the  teaching  profession 
under  the  State  law.     (See  page  75.) 

Classification.  Students  are  not  classified  on  the  records  of  the 

College  except  as  above  indicated.  Their  names  are  printed  in  the 
catalog  in  alphabetical  order,  excepting  students  in  the  extension 
courses. 

Registration.  The  office  hours  of  members  of  the  faculty  on  days 

appointed  for  registration  (see  College  Calendar),  are  9  to  12  a.  m. 
and  2  to  4  p.  m.  In  order  to  secure  prompt  attention,  applicants 
should  present  themselves  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  designated. 

New  students  should  send  their  credentials  to  the  examiner  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  semester.  They  will  then  receive, 
on  the  day  of  registration,  statements  of  the  credits  granted.  On 
presentation  of  these  to  the  adviser,  they  will  be  assigned  to  their 
classes.  Old  students  will  go  at  once  to  the  adviser  for  assignment 
to  classes. 

The  penalty  for  late  registration  is  $1.00  for  each  day's  delay 
until  the  total  shall  amount  to  $3.00.  Each  change  of  registration, 
unless  necessitated  by  action  of  the  faculty,  is  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  $1.00. 
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Preparation  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  is  expected  to 
cover  a  period  of  four  years  in  a  good  high  school  or  academy.  Ad- 
mission credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  course  of  study  extending  through  one  full  year  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  occupying  five  periods  of  recitation  per  week. 
Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  one 
hour  of  prepared  "work.  No  fractional  units  are  credited  except  as 
here  indicated.  Fifteen  units  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Fresh- 
man class.  Of  this  number  5K  are  definitely  prescribed,  5  are  to 
be  chosen  from  certain  specified  groups,  and  4>2  are  elective. 

Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  in  Indiana  and  of  high 
schools  of  similar  grade  in  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  without  examination,  but  such  admission  does  not  excuse 
them  from  making  good  any  of  the  entrance  requirements  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  high  school  credits.  These  high  school  credits 
are  accepted  only  in  the  subjects  and  to  the  amounts  named  in 
Groups  I-IV  below.  No  high  school  graduate  will  be  admitted  who 
presents  fewer  than  eleven  units  in  the  subjects  named  in  these  groups. 

All  other  candidates  for  admission  will  receive  from  the  examiner 
statements  showing  the  maximum  credits  which  ma}7  be  granted.  If 
these  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  student  to  enter,  he  may  do  so 
provisionally,  receiving  entrance  credit  for  those  subjects  after  the 
completion  of  22  hours  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  faculty  that  he  is 
entitled  to  such  entrance  credit.  The  faculty,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
serves the  right  to  modify  the  first  estimate  of  the  amount  of  pos- 
sible entrance  credit. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  without  examination  should  present 
specific  statements  of  the  work  that  has  been  done — not  simply 
diplomas  from  high  schools  or  academies.  When  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  in  more  than  one  school,  separate  certificates  must  be 
presented  from  each  school,  not  simply  from  the  last  one  attended.    Blanks 
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prepared  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Certifi- 
cates upon  which  entrance  credits  are  to  be  granted  must  be  signed 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  work  was  done.  They 
should  contain  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  time  spent  in 
each  subject,  but  also  of  the  amount  of  work  covered  (e.  g.,  four 
books  of  Caesar),  including  the  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  in 
science  in  addition  to  classroom  work. 

Required: 

English 3      units 

Mathematics 2*4  units 

Foreign  Language  (from  Group  I) 3      units 

History  (from  Group  II) 1      unit 

Science  (from  Group  III) 1      unit 

Elective: 

From  Groups  I-IV ±%  units 

Total 15      units 

The  required  work  in  English  (3  units)  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
three  years  of  English,  including  composition,  rhetoric,  and  litera- 
ture, as.  taught  in  good  high  schools.  Candidates  who  present  a 
fourth  year  of  English  may  receive  credit  for  it  as  an  elective.  (See 
Group  IV  below.) 

The  required  work  in  Mathematics  {2}4  units,  as  above)  includes 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations  (1  unit),  quadratic  equations  (}4 
unit),  and  plane  geometry  (1  unit).  Candidates  who  offer  more 
than  the  minimum  requirement  in  Mathematics  may  receive  credit 
for  it  as  an  elective.     (See  Group  IV.) 

The  groups  from  which  the  required  work  in  foreign  language, 
history,  and  science  must  be  chosen  are  as  follows: 

Group  I. 

Foreign  Language. 

Latin   1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

Latin  2.     Caesar,  4  books 1  unit 

Latin  3.     Cicero,  6  orations,  or  Cicero,  4  ora- 
tions and  Vergil,  2  books 1  unit 
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Latin  4.     Vergil,  5  books 1  unit 

Latin  5.     Tacitus >£  unit 

Latin  6.     Livy }4.  unit 

Greek  1.     Beginning    course    and    Anabasis, 

Book  1 1  unit 

Greek  2.     Anabasis    II-IV,    with    prose   com- 
position,    and     Homer's     Iliad, 

Books  I-II 1  unit 

Greek  3.     Plato,     Herodotus,     or    equivalent 

authors 1  unit 

German  1.  Beginning  course I  unit 

German  2.  Second  year 1  unit 

German  3.  Third  year 1  unit 

French  1.     Beginning  course 1  unit 

French  2.     Second  year 1  unit 

French  3.     Third  year 1  unit 

Spanish  1.    Beginning  course 1  unit 

Note. — At  least  3  units  must  be  offered  from  this  group,  and  at 
least  2  of  these  must  be  in  one  language.  After  1  unit  has  been  of- 
fered, half-units  may  be  accepted.  A  fourth  year  of  German  or  of 
French  may  be  accepted  if  the  quality  of  the  work  done  appears  to 
warrant  it.     Not  more  than  lyi  units  of  language  will  be  accepted. 

For  every  unit  of  language  work  accepted  for  entrance  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  requirement  of  3  units,  the  candidate  will  be  ex- 
cused from  one  year  of  the  required  language  work  in  College. 

Group  II. 
History  and  Civics. 

General  History 1  unit 

Ancient  History yi  or  1  unit 

Medieval  History }4  or  1  unit 

Modern  History ^or  1  unit 

English  History ^  or  1  unit 

United  States  History K  or  1  unit 

Civics yi  unit 

Economics ." V2  unit 
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Note. — Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  General  History  and 
Ancient  History.  Credit  will  not  be  given  for  both  Civics  and 
Economics  unless  1  unit  of  History  is  also  offered.  Credit  will  not 
be  given  for  Civics  taken  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  Not 
more  than  3  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this  group.  If  2  units 
of  History  are  offered,  %  unit  must  be  European  History;  if  2% 
units  are  offered,   1   unit  must  be  European  History. 

Group  III. 
Natural  Science. 

Physics 1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Botany ^or     1  unit 

Zoology ^  or     1  unit 

General  Biology 1  unit 

Physiology }4  unit 

Physiography }4  unit 

Geology K  unit 

Astronomy K  unit 

Note. — Not  more  than  4  units  in  all  will  be  accepted  from  this 
group. 

Group  IV. 

Unclassified. 
English  4.     (First   half   of   fourth   year   High 

School  English) %  unit 

English  5.     (Second  half  of  fourth  year  High 

School  English) %  unit 

Mathematics  4.     Solid  Geometry )4.  unit 

Mathematics  5.     Trigonometry yi  unit 

Mathematics  6.     College  Algebra y*  unit 

Commercial  Geography yi  unit 

Mechanical  Drawing yi  or  1  unit 

Free-hand  Drawing }4,  or  1  unit 

Note. — None  of  the  courses  in  this  group  is  required  for  entrance 
but  any  of   them   may  be  offered  among  the  4^  units  of  electives 
which  must  be  presented.     Not  more  than  1  unit  of  Drawing  wil 
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be  accepted.  One  unit  of  Drawing  must  represent  ten  periods  per 
week  throughout  a  year. 

Conditioned  If  a  student  is  conditioned  in  any  admission  subjects, 
Students.  he  must   begin  at  once  to  make  up  his  deficiencies, 

those  in  required  subjects  being  taken  first,  and  precedence  being 
given  at  all  times  to  those  courses  which  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  the 
deficiencies. 

If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  offered  by  the  College,  he  must  elect  from  the  courses  offered 
by  the  College  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  this  case  6  hours  of 
college  work  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  1  unit  of  preparatory 
work.  If  the  conditioned  student  is  deficient  in  subjects  in  which 
the  College  offers  no  instruction,  such  deficiencies  may  be  made  up 
under  approved  tutors  or  in  a  high  school  of  Indianapolis.  They 
must  be  made  up  within  one  year  after  matriculation  in  Butler. 

Advanced  Students  coming  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary 
Standing.  schools  and  presenting  credits  in  excess  of  those  required 
for  entrance  may,  in  certain  departments,  secure  college  credit  for 
the  work  by  passing  an  examination  on  it  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  entrance  to  College.  The  following  limitations  will,  however, 
be  observed: 

1.  In  no  case  will  an  entrance  unit  be  accepted  for  more  than 
6  hours  of  college  work. 

2.  Where  3  units  from  Group  II  (History)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

3.  Where  4  units  from  Group  III  (Science)  have  been  presented 
for  entrance,  no  college  credit  will  be  granted  for  additional  work  in 
that  group. 

4.  No  more  than  a  total  of  20  hours  will  in  any  case  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  in  a  high  school  or  other  secondary  school. 

5.  Only  in  the  following  subjects  may  college  credit  be  obtained, 
and  to  the  maximum  amount  indicated  in  each  case: 
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English 3  hours  Mathematics 3  hours 

Latin 12  hours  Physics 6  hours 

Greek 12  hours  Chemistry 6  hours 

German 12  hours  Botany 6  hours 

French 12  hours  History 6  hours 

Spanish 6  hours 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  or  universities  may  receive 
advanced  standing  upon  presentation  of  certificates  of  the  work 
they  have  done.  It  is  highly  important  that  these  statements  be 
sent  in  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  They  must 
include:  (a)  A  statement  of  the  work  done  in  satisfaction  of  en- 
trance requirements.  This  statement  must  come  directly  from  the 
school  where  the  work  was  done,  (b)  A  statement  certifying  to  the 
college  credits  that  have  been  earned.  Such  statements  should 
indicate  the  subjects  studied,  ground  covered,  number  of  weeks, 
and  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  In  case  of  students 
coming  from  colleges  whose  entrance  requirements  are  less  than  those 
of  Butler  College,  a  sufficient  number  of  college  credits  will  be  applied 
to  make  good  the  deficiency. 

To  receive  credit  toward  advanced  standing,  application  must  be 
made  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  matriculation,  or  earlier.  It  is 
desirable  that  candidates  for  advanced  standing  should  forward  their 
statements  of  work  before  presenting  themselves  for  entrance.  No 
student  from  another  college  will  be  admitted  except  upon  presenta- 
tion of  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Special  A  person,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted 

Students,     as  a  special  student  and  allowed  to  pursue  a  special  course 
of  study  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  must  have  received 
the  permission  of  the  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  take 
and  of  the  committee  on  special  studies.  A  certificate  of  age  must 
accompany  the  application  for  admission  as  a  special  student. 

2.  Only  persons  having  a  definite  end  in  view  will  be  accepted  as 
special  students,  and  no  applicant  for  a  special  course  will  be  admitted 
unless  urgent  need  of  such  course  shall  appear. 
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3.  No  regular  student  who  fails  in  his  work  will  be  allowed  to 
become  a  special  student  until  he  has  made  good  his  failures. 

4.  Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  regular 
students  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  performed, 
and  attendance  at  recitations  and  examinations.  The  faculty  may 
at  any  time  deprive  any  special  student  of  his  privileges  if  it  appears 
that  he  is  abusing  or  neglecting  them. 
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The  plan  of  study  offered  to  the  student  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  essentials  of  general  culture, 
which  is  the  prime  object  of  the  undergraduate  college  course,  with 
an  opportunity  for  development  along  the  lines  of  the  student's 
natural  interest  and  preparation  for  university  and  professional 
study. 

The  normal  length  of  time  required  for  the  college  course  is  four 
years,  but  students  who  have  the  necessary  ability  and  industry  can 
complete  it  within  three  calendar  years. 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  units  (see  pages  25  seq.)f  there  are 
required  for  graduation  120  hours  of  class  instruction  and  8  hours 
of  physical  training.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  a  week  through- 
out a  semester  or  an  equivalent. 

Where  laboratory  work  is  carried  on,  two  to  three  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory are  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom. 

Students,  as  a  rule,  will  assume  work  to  the  total  value  of  15  or 
16  hours  each  semester.  No  student  may  take  fewer  than  12  hours 
without  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  special  studies  given  on 
recommendation  of  the  adviser.  Freshmen  may  not  take  more  than 
6  hours  and  two  courses,  and  Sophomores  not  more  than  8  hours  and 
two  courses,  in  one  department  during  one  semester.  If  a  student's 
average  grade  for  the  semester  next  preceding  shall  have  been  as 
high  as  80,  he  may  take  work  to  the  aggregate  value  of  18  hours;  if 
as  high  as  85,  he  may  take  20  hours  of  work,  but  in  no  case  may  he 
take  more  than  this  amount  during  any  one  semester.  For  each 
additional  hour  above  16  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged.  These  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  courses  in  physical  training.  In  any  case, 
the  courses  chosen  must  not  conflict  in  times  of  recitation,  and  all 
work,  to  receive  credit,  must  be  done  in  class. 

The  College  confers  two  baccalaureate  degrees,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  Required  Subjects.- — (a)  Students  offering  the  minimum 
(three  entrance  units)  of  language  v.'ork  (Group  I)  for  entrance, 
must  elect  30  hours  of  foreign  language  in  college.  For  every  addi- 
tional language  unit  offered  for  entrance,  10  hours  may  be  deducted 
from  the  30  required  in  college.  Thus  a  student  who  presents  four 
units  of  language  for  entrance  will  take  20  hours  in  college.  One 
who  presents  five  units  will  take  10  hours.  One  who  presents  six  units 
is  entirely  relieved  from  the  college  language  requirement.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  total  required  work  in  foreign  language  for  entrance 
and  in  college  (six  years'  work  in  all)  must  not  be  divided  between  less 
than  two  or  more  than  three  languages,  and  must  include  at  least  three 
years'  work  in  some  one  language. 

(b)  Students  who  present  less  than  two  units  of  physical  science 
(Group  III)  for  entrance,  must  elect  10  hours  in  a  laboratory  science 
not  offered  for  admission. 

At  least  20  hours  in  the  subjects  thus  required  must  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  residence,  and  the  remainder  during  the 
second  year.  Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  must  be- 
gin at  once  to  meet  these  requirements. 

2.  At  least  30  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department,  or  40 
hours  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case,  20  hours 
must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remainder  in  subjects 
approved  by  that  department. 

3.  Not  more  than  40  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  department. 

4.  The  following  courses  (unless  taken  to  meet  entrance  require- 
ments) will  have  the  value  of  3  hours  each  to  students  who  are  cred- 
ited with  90  hours:  Greek  1,  2;  German,  1,  2;  French  1,  2;  English  1, 
2;  Mathematics  1,  2. 

In  making  his  choice  the  student  must  observe  any  restrictions  and 
prerequisites  that  may  be  attached  to  the  particular  courses  he  wishes 
to  select.  All  courses  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  ad- 
viser. 

Any  student  coming  from  another  institution  is  required  to  take 
at  least  the  last  30  hours  in  residence  at  this  College  before  receiving 
the  degree. 
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Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  aggregate  requirements  as 
here  given,  and  the  payment  of  the  graduation  fee  (see  page  22),  the 
student  is  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  60  hours  must  be  offered  in 
the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  being  counted  as  a  natural  science. 
The  student's  major  subject  must  be  either  a  natural  science  or  mathe- 
matics. 

A  minimum  of  six  years  of  foreign  language  must  be  taken  in  the 
preparatory  and  college  courses,  of  which  at  least  two  years  must  be 
in  German  and  two  in  French.  Candidates  for  this  degree  who  offer 
three  foreign  languages  will  be  required  to  offer  only  two  years  in 
each  language. 

In  all  other  respects  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  must  conform  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Graduate  The  College  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Students.  Master  of  Science  on  applicants  holding  the  correspond- 
ing baccalaureate  degrees.  Tn  case  the  applicant's  undergraduate 
work  has  been  done  at  another  college,  he  is  required  to  show  that 
such  work  is  fully  equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  this  College.  Applicants  who  have  not  completed  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  work  must  make  up  their  deficiencies  by  taking  the 
required  courses  for  which  they  do  not  present  equivalents  and 
elective  courses  sufficient  to  complete  120  hours,  before  they  will  be 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  second  degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  intended  to  represent  at  least  one 
year  of  scholarly  study  in  liberal  and  non-professional  subjects  in 
which  a  physical  science  has  not  been  a  major  subject  of  study.  This 
year  must  be  passed  in  resident  work,  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  College,  but  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  chosen  subject,  of  study,  by  class  work,  thesis  and 
examination,  and  the  degree  is  not  assured  at  the  end  of  any  fixed 
period  of  work. 
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The  specific  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  his  request  to  be  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  degree,  together  with  credentials  of  the  work  done 
for  his  baccalaureate  degree,  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year;  and  before  October  15  he 
must  have  selected  a  major  subject  of  study  and  a  course  of  study 
for  the  year,  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  by  the  committee. 

2.  An  applicant  must  be  able  to  read  two  foreign  languages,  such 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  professor  under  whom  he  is  pursuing  his 
major  studies;  and  his  ability  to  do  so  shall  be  tested  by  examination 
before  he  is  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

3.  Candidates  must  (oirnlete  30  hours,  at  least  10  of  which  shall 
be  advanced  courses  in  his  major  subject  of  study,  taken  consecu- 
tively. The  semester  examinations  in  these  subjects  must  be  passed 
with  a  minimum  grade  of  70.  This  work  may  consist  (1)  of  subjects 
assigned  to  the  individual  candidates  and  (2)  of  lines  of  study  selected 
from  advanced  undergraduate  work.  It  shall  not  include  any  of  the 
following:  (a)  Required  undergraduate  work;  (b)  courses  which 
have  the  value  of  only  3  hours  to  undergraduates  who  are  credited 
with  90  hours;  (c)  courses  of  a  professional  character  in  the  School  of 
Ministerial  Education  or  elsewhere. 

4.  A  thesis  which  shows  some  power  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  of  stating  the  results  of  such  investigation,  must  be  written  on 
a  subject  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study.  The  subject  of 
this  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
and  approved  by  them,  as  early  as  December  1  of  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred.  The  thesis  must  be 
finished  and  submitted  in  its  completed  form  by  May  1.  If  accepted, 
a  typewritten  copy,  upon  the  regulation  paper,  properly  bound,  must 
be  deposited  in  the  College  Library  by  June  1. 

5.  The  candidate  must  present  himself  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  second  semester,  at  a  date  and  hour  publicly  announced,  for  oral 
examination  on  the  work  done  during  the  year,  including  his  thesis. 
This  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  and  at  least  two  other 
professors. 
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A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  must  complete  30 
hours  of  graduate  work  in  science  or  mathematics.  These  30  hours 
must  be  taken  in  not  more  than  two  departments,  at  least  20  hours 
in  one  and  10  in  the  other  department.  A  student  holding  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  this  institution,  in  order  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science.  Any  one  holding  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  from  another  college  of  similar  rank  to  this,  may 
become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  by  fulfilling 
the  requirements  for  that  degree.  In  all  other  respects  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Not  more  than  fifteen  hours'  work 
•redited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  can  be  accredited 
toward  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

No  work  done  by  a  student  while  yet  an  undergraduate  shall  be 
allowed  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  a  graduate 
course;  but  students  who  finish  their  undergraduate  work  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year  may  begin  their  graduate  work  at  once  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conferring  of  the  Bachelor's  degree.  Graduate 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  regarding  number  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  as  undergraduate  students.  In  all  cases  the 
work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of 
Science  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  faculty  committee  on  grad- 
uate work,  and  to  this  committee  all  proposed  graduate  work  must 
first  be  submitted. 

For  the  special  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
see  page  66. 

Examinations.  Examinations  in  all  courses  of  study  are  held  at 
the  close  of  each  semester.  Students  are  graded  in  each  subject  pur- 
sued during  the  semester.  A  student  failing  in  any  subject  must 
make  such  failure  good  within  a  period  of  one  year,  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course.  Absence  from  examination  counts  as  failure 
when  not  previously  arranged  with  the  instructor.  A  student  taking 
an  examination  at  a  time  other  than  that  appointed  for  his  class  must 
first  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library 
fund,  the  sum  of  $2.00. 
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Semester  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  semester  examinations,  a 
Reports.  report  of  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  each  stu- 

dent is  prepared  and  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian,  who  is  earnestly 
requested  to  give  such  report  careful  attention,  or  to  notify  the  regis- 
trar of  any  failure  to  receive  it.     These  reports  should  be  preserved. 

Students  are  graded  on  a  scale  of  100  as  follows:  60  is  passing 
grade,  and  80  indicates  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

The  report  made  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester  will  indicate, 
also,  the  student's  arrears  (if  any)  in  entrance  requirements  and  pre- 
scribed work,  and  will  give  the  number  of  hours  toward  graduation 
due  him,  thus  showing  his  classification  for  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

When  an  announced  course  has  not  been  applied  for  by  at  least  five 
students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  the  instructor  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  course. 

The  week-holiday  is  Monday. 

Bracketed  courses  will  not  be  offered  in  1914-'15. 

Semesters  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals  I  and  II. 

Five-hour  courses  meet  daily:  (5)  Daily. 

Three-hour  courses  meet  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday:  (3) 
T.  Th.  S. 

Two-hour  courses  meet  Wednesday  and  Friday:     (2)  W.  F. 


LATIN. 

Professor  Gelston. 

General  In  Latin  work  of  the  first  college  year  the  especial  aim 

Statement.  is  to  develop  the  student's  grasp  of  the  language.  To 
that  end  there  is  much  insistence  on  oral  reading,  as  well  as  upon 
accurate  and  finished  translation.  The  advanced  courses  seek  pri- 
marily to  foster  real  appreciation  of  Latin  literature  for  its  own  sake. 

Courses. 

A.  Cicero:     Select  Orations.  f  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

B.  Vergil.     iEneid.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

Courses  A  and  B  are  intended  for  students  who  have  two  entrance 
units  of  Latin  only.  Students  who  have  completed  these  courses 
satisfactorily  will  be  admitted  to  Latin  1. 

1.     Cicero:     De  Senectute;  Livy:     Books  XXI,  XXII.     Writing 
of  Latin  once  a  week.     This  course  is  intended  to  develop  the 
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student's  power  to  read  Latin  of  average  difficulty  with  intelli- 
gence and  comparative  ease.  Minimum  prerequisite,  three 
units  of  Entrance  Latin.  However,  students  electing  Latin  1 
as  a  rule  will  have  offered  four  units  of  entrance  Latin. 

I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

2.  Terence:  Phormio;  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.  By  this 
time  the  student  ought  to  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 
the  syntax  and  vocabulary  to  enable  him  to  give  most  of  his 
attention  to  the  literary  study  of  the  authors  read. 

II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

3.  Horace:  Satires  and  Epistles;  Plautus:  Captivi.  Roman  pri- 
vate life  will  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

I  (5)  Daily  10:30 

4a.     Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  and  others. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

b.     History  of  Latin  Literature.  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

Course  4b  is  intended   to  accompany  4a.     It   may,   however,   be 
elected  singly  by  students  having  no  knowledge  of  Latin. 

[5a.    Lucretius. 
b.     Martial.] 

[6.      Tacitus:     Agricola,  Germania,  and  Selections.] 

[S.  Teachers'  Course:  Vergil's  works,  especially  the  /Eneid,  to 
be  read  with  reference  to  teaching.] 

9.  Pliny:  Letters;  Juvenal:  Satires.  Study  of  private  life  and 
manners  at  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire. 

1  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

10.  Teachers'  Course:  Caesar's  Gallic  war  to  be  read  with  refer- 
ence to  teaching.  This  course  should  not  be  elected  without 
consultation.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

12.  Ovid:  Generous  portions  of  the  Fasti  and  Metamorphoses  to  be 
read.     Assigned  topics  for  investigation.  II  (3)  Provisional 
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GREEK. 

Assistant  Professor  Weaver. 

General  In  this  department  students  are  encouraged  to  work 

Statement.  toward  appreciation  of  Greek  for  its  own  sake.  In 
the  elementary  course  the  students  cover  rapidly  the  work  commonly 
done  through  a  more  extended  period  in  preparatory  schools. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  if  credit 
in  one  of  them  is  desired. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  Elementary  Greek.  Special  effort  is  made  with  mature 
students  to  prepare  them  in  one  year  for  subsequent  courses 
in  classical  Greek.  Rouse's  First  Book  in  Greek  and  Rouse's 
Greek  Boy  at  Home.     Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

3.  Homer:     Odyssey.     Mythology  and  Mycenaean  Archaeology. 

I  (5)  Daily  9:00 

4.  Herodotus:     Selections.     Sight  reading  in  Xenophon.     Greek 
syntax  and  prose  composition. 

Plato:     Apology  of  Socrates  and  Crito.     Selections  from  other 
dialogues.     Sight  reading.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

5.  Lucian:  Introductory  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama:  Antigone 
and  Iphigenia.] 

[6.      ^Eschylus.] 

7.  Greek  Literature  in  English:  A  general  survey  of  Greek 
literature.     Homer  and  the  dramatists  are  read  in  translation. 

Extension  1914-'15 
8.      Modern  Greek  \ 
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HEBREW. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1,  2.  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  Language:  The  acquisition 
of  a  vocabulary,  translation  of  Genesis  I-VIII,  and  selections 
from  Samuel  and  Kings.  Texts:  Harper's  Hebrew  Method 
and  Manual  and  Elements  of  Hebrew.      I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

GERMAN. 

Professor  Danton. 
Miss  Weaver. 

General  The  College  Library  has  a  small  but  well-chosen  col- 

Statement,  lection  of  German  books;  this  collection,  supplemented 
by  those  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library  and  of  the  Indiana  State 
Library,  which  have  a  uniformly  generous  policy  toward  the  buying 
of  German  works,  makes  possible  a  very  satisfactory  study  of  German 
literature.  The  department  is  not  at  present  able  to  offer  work  for 
the  Master's  degree,  nor  does  it  attempt  to  train  teachers  of  German. 
The  object  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years'  work  is  to  enable  students 
to  acquire  a  practical  command  of  the  language;  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half  the  study  of  the  language  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  study  of 
literature. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous  and  both  must  be  taken  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  three  hours  each. 

Courses. 

1,  2.  A  continuous  course  in  beginning  German  for  college  stu- 
dents. The  formal  study  of  grammar  is  subordinated  to  a 
more  direct  method  of  acquiring  the  language.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, German  is  spoken  in  the  classroom  from  the  beginning. 
I,  II  (5)  Daily,  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  11:30 
Professor  Danton  and  Miss  Weaver. 

3,  4.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  also  planned  as  a  unit,  but  the 
courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit.     Grammatical  re- 
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view  based  on  a  book  like  Savory's  Deutsches  Reformlesebuch 
or  Boezinger's  Miindliche  und  Schriftliche  Uebungen.  Graded 
texts  are  read  and  made  the  basis  for  classroom  conversation 
in  German  and  of  composition  built  up  from  the  read- 
ing. The  student  is  urged  not  to  translate  but  is  taught  to 
understand  German  without  the  interpolation  of  the  English 
medium.  Teachers  in  secondary  schools  who  are  preparing 
students  to  take  this  course  should  train  them  in  taking  down 
simple  dictation  and  in  building  up  a  systematic  vocabulary 
of  important  root-words  as  well  as  to  understand  simple  spoken 
German.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

Professor  Danton. 

5.  Modern  Prose:  In  this  course  longer  texts  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  German.  Summaries  in  German  of  assigned  chap- 
ters. After  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  class  will  read  one  of 
Lessing's  prose  plays.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Danton. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  German  Classics:  Works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  studied  in  detail.  The  dis- 
cussion is  usually  in  English.  An  attempt  is  made  to  round  out 
the  picture  of  each  of  the  three  authors  so  that  the  class  may  be 
able  to  break  up  the  term  "German  classics"  into  its  components. 
Professor  Danton.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

The  courses  numbered  above  6  are  given  in  a  cycle  and  aim  to  cover 
all  the  important  periods  and  phases  of  German  literature  as  far  as 
these  are  of  value  to  college  students.  The  instructor  reserves  the 
right  to  exclude  first  year  students.  In  1914-' 15  the  following  will 
be  given: 

11.  Introduction  to  German  Lyric  Poetry:  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  explain  without  over-emphasis  on  historical  method,  a 
large  number  of  German  lyrics.  One  or  two  lyric  anthologies  will 
be  used  as  textbooks;  besides  these,  each  member  of  the  class  will 
be  asked  to  study  the  work  of  one  German  lyric  poet  as  a  whole 
and  to  write  a  paper  on  him.    The  attempt  will  always  be  made 
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to  interpret  the  lyric,  rather  than  movements  and  types  of 
men.  I  (2)  Hours  to  be  arranged  but  probably  Wed.  1:30-3:30 

Professor  Danton. 

24.  Lessing's  Laokoon  and  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie:  This 
course  will  try  to  explain  in  detail  the  opinions  of  Lessing  on  art 
and  the  drama,  but  the  treatment  will  be  comparative  as  well. 
The  practical  value  of  the  questions  raised  by  Lessing  for  present- 
day  canons  of  judgment  will  be  brought  out  in  the  discussions. 
Professor  Danton.  II  (2)  Same  time  as  course  11 

25,  26.     These  are  thesis  courses  and  are  given  from  time  to  time  as  the 

needs  of  individual  students  demand.  Hours  and  credits  by  ar- 
rangement. Such  topics  as  these  have  been  treated  in  the  past: 
Die  emanzipierte  Frau  in  der  deutschen  Literatur  des  19.  Jahr- 
hunderts;  The  Genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 
Professor  Danton. 

In  1913-'14  the  following  were  given: 

21.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. 

22.  Goethe's  Faust. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

Assistant  Professor  Greene. 
Professor  Paul. 

General  A  course  in  French  extending  over  three  years  is  offered. 

Statement.  For  the  third  year,  different  courses  are  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  so  that  a  student  may  obtain  credit  for  four  years'  work. 

The  College  Library,  aided  through  special  arrangement  by  the 
Indianapolis  City  Library,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  of 
the  department  a  large  and  well-chosen  collection  of  French  texts 
and  criticism,  as  well  as  of  works  on  France  and  the  French. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  continuous.  Both  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit. 

To  students  credited  with  90  hours  or  more,  courses  1  and  2  have 
the  value  of  3  hours  each. 
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Courses  in  French. 

Professor  Greene. 

I,  2.     Elementary  Course  (continuous):     This  course  consists  of 

the  study  of  grammar,  composition,  and  the  reading  of  modern 
French,  including  at  least  one  play  and  extracts  from  French 
historians.  There  is  constant  practice  throughout  the  year  in 
pronunciation  and  in  writing  from  dictation  with  a  view  to 
training  the  ear  to  spoken  French.  The  commoner  idioms  are 
learned  through  daily  drill  in  conversation. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily,  Section  a  8:00,  Section  b  1:30 

3,  4.  The  course  aims  at  giving  the  student  ability  to  read  modern 
French  prose  and  poetry  with  ease  and  appreciation,  and  at 
giving  some  practice  in  advanced  composition.  The  best 
poetry,  plays,  and  novels  of  some  more  recent  French  masters  are 
read,  in  or  out  of  class,  and  discussed — de  Vigny,  Hugo,  Dumas 
fils,  Balzac,  Sand,  Daudet,  Augier,  Maupassant,  France,  and 
Loti.  Selections  from  some  modern  French  historian  are  read. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  development  in  the  student,  through 
analysis  of  French  style,  treatment,  and  character,  of  a  sound 
literary  appreciation.  The  history  of  French  literature  from 
the  Renaissance  is  given  in  outline.  The  use  of  spoken  French 
in  the  classroom  is  increased.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

II,  12.     The  Novel:     By  means  of   reading  of    texts,  discussions, 

lectures,  etc.,  the  class  traces  the  development  of  the  novel 
from  the  epic.  The  text-book  is  "Le  Roman  en  France  depuis 
1610."     Morrillot.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

(13.     Moliere,  La  Fontaine.] 

[14.     The  Romantic  Tendency  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.] 

[15.     Comedy  Since  Moliere.] 

16.  Contemporary  French  Literature.  Reading  and  study  of 
some  of  the  more  recent  French  plays,  novels,  and  short  stories. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[17,  18.     An  Outline  of  French  Literature.] 
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Courses  in  Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Course:  Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar.  Supple- 
mentary exercises  in  reading,  composition,  and  conversation  based 
on  such  texts  as  Leccionesde  Espanol  por  F.  Themoin  y  E.  Her- 
nando; Primer  Curso  de  Lengua  Castellana  por  D.  P.  Lourtau 
y  D.  Luis  Arizmendi  (Biblioteca  de  Ensenanza  Tecnica.) 
Professor  Paul.  I  (5) 

2.  Reading  of  classical  texts,  and  of  current  literature  with  special 
attention  to  Hispano-American  authors.  For  missionary  candi- 
dates preparing  for  Spanish-speaking  fields  additional  reading  is 
required  of  the,.following  works:  Heroes  de  la  Fe,  and  Las  Inova- 
ciones  del  Romanismo,  published  by  Libreria  Nacional  y  Extran- 
jera  de  Madrid.  II  (5) 
Professor  Paul. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  Kenyon. 

Professor  Graydon. 

Miss  Butler. 

General  The  Department  of  English  contemplates  a  threefold 

Statement.       object: 

1.  Practice  in  English  composition. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  our  own  language. 

3.  Independent  ability  to  read  and  appreciate  English  literature. 

1,  2.  Freshman  English:  English  Grammar,  Composition,  and 
Literature.  I,  II  (5)  Sections  at  8:00,  9:00,  10:30,  11:30 

5,  6.  Old  and  Middle  English:  This  course  lays  the  foundations 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  with  its  constructions 
and  idioms,  both  for  its  own  sake  as  disciplinary  culture,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  read  English  literature  intelli- 
gently. It  includes  also  lectures  on  the  types  of  Early  English 
literature,  and  a  careful  study  of  Chaucer's  more  important 
works.  Students  preparing  to  teach  English,  and  those  who 
do  their  major  work  in  English,  are  required  to  take  this  course. 
This   course   is    prerequisite    to   English    7   and   8.     Freshmen 
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are  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Professor  Kenyon.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  11:30 

7,8.  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Century  Literature  :  Lectures 
and  reading  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  an  introduction  to  Shake- 
speare, followed  by  a  careful  study  of  selected  plays,  and  of  some 
of  Milton's  prose  and  poetry.  A  continuous  course.  Prerequisite, 
English  5,  6.  I  (5)  Daily,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

Professor  Kenyon. 

[10.     Early    Nineteenth    Century    Literature.       Prerequisite, 
English  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

[12.     The  English  Novel:     Prerequisite,  English  1,  2,  or  5,  6. 
Professor  Kenyon.] 

3,  4.  American  Literature:  This  course  is  continuous  through- 
out the  year.  It  will  be  so  divided  as  to  be  open  each  semester 
to  new  students  who  have  completed  English  1,  2,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. I,  II  (5)  10:30 
Professor  Graydon. 

13,  11.     Browning.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

Professor  Graydon. 

15.  The   Development  of  the  Essay:     Lectures,   historical  and 
critical,  are  given,  while  reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
essays  are  made.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
Professor  Graydon.  I    (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

16.  Tennyson.  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 
Professor  Graydon. 

17.  18.     The  English    Drama:     The  English  drama  is  studied  as 

an  expression  of  social  conditions  and  a  distinct  art.     Lectures 
and   interpretation    are   given  by  the  instructor,    while  an  in- 
tensive   study  of  typical    plays  is  made  by  the  student.     Pre- 
requisite, 20  hours  of  English.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 
Professor  Graydon. 
Courses  13,  14,  and  16  regard  the  personality  of  each  poet  and  the 
development  of  his  art.     Historical  and  literary  criticism  is  made  of 
selected  poems.     Prerequisite,  20  hours  of  English. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1.  Argumentation:  Class  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
in  Argumentation ;  construction  of  briefs  and  addresses  for  debate ; 
occasional  debates.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

2.  Oratory:  Class  discussion  of  the  principles  of  effective  speaking; 
careful  construction  of  addresses;  elementary  drill  in  expression. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Jordan. 

General  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  on  Philosophy  is  to  put 

Statement.  the  student  in  possession  of  a  way  of  looking  at  things 
which  will  help  him  to  interpret  both  his  own  experience  and  the  larger 
problems  which  enter  into  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  The  his- 
torical method  is  followed,  and  actual  reading  of  the  great  philosophers 
required,  so  far  as  is  feasible  in  general  courses  of  an  introductory  char- 
acter. 

Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  30  hours'  college  credit. 

Courses. 

1.  Psychology:  An  introductory  course,  designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  scope  and  methods  of  the  science,  the 
nature  and  activities  of  the  mind,  its  laws  and  processes. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

2.  Logic:  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature,  principles,  and 
methods  of  reasoning.  The  disciplinary  value  of  the  subject 
is  emphasized,  and  constant  drill  in  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  arguments  and  ratiocinations  of  various  types  is  provided. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

3,  4.  Ethtcs:  The  nature,  presuppositions,  and  history  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  morality.  A  continuous  course 
throughout  the  year.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 
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5,  6  History  of  Philosophy:  A  study  of  the  development  of 
thought  from  the  Greek  origin  of  philosophy  to  the  present 
time,  in  its  relation  to  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  va- 
rious periods.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

7.  8.  Philosophical  Classics:  The  careful  reading  and  discussion 
of  selected  works.  The  books  chosen  will  vary  from  year  to 
year.  This  course  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  courses 
5,  6.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9  Evolution:  History  and  Significance  of  the  Idea:  An 
untechnical  study  of  the  history  of  evolutionary  theory  from 
its  Greek  origin  to  modern  times,  and  an  attempt  to  estimate 
the  significance  of  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  for  an  ulti- 
mate theory  of  the  world.  I  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

10.  Philosophical  Problems:  The  subject  of  this  course,  which 
will  vary  from  time  to  time,  will  be  the  relation  of  the  natural 
sciences  to  philosophy.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  course  2  or  course  5.         II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  A  study  of  some  fundamental 
problems  common  to  philosophy  and  religion.  Prerequisite, 
GO  hours'  credit,  which  should  include  Philosophy  5,  6. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30,  or  hour  to  be  arranged 

12.  History  of  Education:  This  course,  when  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  should  be  elected  with  courses  1  and  2. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1-30 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Putnam. 
Professor  Lumley  (College  of  Missions). 

General  The  courses  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociol- 

Statement.  ogy  are  included  in  this  department.  The  introductory 
courses  are  given  every  year.  The  advanced  courses  alternate  and  are 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students.  First,  those  pre- 
paring for  commercial  or  financial  careers  or  for  public  or  social 
service,  and,  secondly,  those  looking  forward  to  graduate  work  in  Eco- 
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nomics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  or  allied  subjects.  The  courses  in 
Political  Science  are  also  of  especial  significance  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Law  or  Journalism. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  science 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  open  only 
to  students  who  have  30  semester  hours  of  credit  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  all  other  courses  in  Economics.  I  (5)  Daily  9:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

2.  Money,  Credit,  and  Banking:  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
functions  of  money,  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States;  the  character  of  credit  instru- 
ments and  corporation  securities;  the  functions  of  banks  and 
the  money  market  and  foreign  exchange;  domestic  and  foreign 
banking  systems;  present-day  monetary  and  banking  problems. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

3.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:     The  major  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  taxation,  but  financial  administra- 
tion and  debt  financiering  receive  consideration. 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

4.  Labor  Problems:  A  study  of  the  problems  and  interests  of 
wage-earners,  such  as  the  organization  and  policies  of  trades 
unions,  employers'  associations,  arbitration,  profit-sharing,  fac- 
tory acts,  employer's  liability,  and  other  forms  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:     Methods  of  col- 
onizing the  American  continent;  the  land  policy;  the  growth  of 
industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  and  labor. 
Professor  Putnam.  Summer  Term,  Daily  9:00-11:00 

[6.  Transportation:  An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  more 
important  principles  and  facts  relating  to  railways,  waterways, 
and  the  express,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  postal  services.    Tho 
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greater  portion  of  the  course,  however,  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  railway  transportation,  including  financing,  consolidation, 
rate-making,  and  regulation.] 
Professor  Putnam. 
7,  8.  Economic  Theory:  An  examination  of  the  writings  of  the 
leading  economists  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.  Atten. 
tion  is  given  chiefly  to  their  theories  of  value  and  distribution. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  especial  attention  is  given  to  con- 
temporary writers.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 
Professor  Putnam. 

9.     American  Government:     A  study  of  the  national,  state,  and 
local  political  institutions  of  the  United  States.     Open  to  stu 
dents  having  15  hours  of  college  credit.     This  course  or  its  equiv- 
alent is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 
Professor  Putnam.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

10.  European  Governments:     A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional organization  and  practical  working  of  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe.     Some  knowledge  of  Modern  European 
history  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  this  course. 
Professor  Putnam.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

11.  International  Law:  A  course  designed  to  explain  the  origin 
and  interpretation  of  the  rules  governing  the  relations  of  modern 
nations.  Consideration  is  given  to  American  diplomatic  ques- 
tions. I  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

12.  Problems  of  Municipal  Government:  A  comparative  stu  ly 
of  a  number  of  American  and  European  cities.  Special  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  problems  in  organization  and  administration  and 
to  control  of  public  works.  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
Professor  Putnam. 

[13.    Colonial  Government:     An  examination  of  systems  of  colo- 
nial and  territorial  government,  such  as  those  found  in  American 
territories,  the  British  self-governing  colonies,  and  various  de- 
pendencies inhabited  by  inferior  races.] 
Professor  Putnam. 
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[14.    Charities  and  Correction:     A  brief  study  of  the  dependent, 
defective,  and  delinquent  classes  and  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  state  for  dealing  with  them.] 
Professor  Putnam. 

15.  Elementary  Sociology:  Designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
scientific  method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  social  phenomena; 
scope,  relation  to  other  disciplines,  social  forces,  purpose.  Text- 
books, lectures,  assigned  readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.  A  course  in  organic  evolution  should 
precede  it  if  possible.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate  credit. 
Professor  Lumley.  I  (5)  Daily  8:00 

16.  Social  Evolution:  A  systematic  study  of  primitive  social  or- 
ganization and  evolution,  based  mainly  on  ethnography  and  his- 
tory. The  forms  and  development  of  the  industrial  organization  > 
arts,  marriage  and  the  family,  government,  and  a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  primitive  cults.  Especially  valuable  to  those  entering  any 
form  of  social  work  at  home  or  abroad.  Readings,  lectures,  papers, 
discussions.  Supplementary  readings  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, Elementary  Sociology  or  its  equivalent. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (5)  Daily  8:00 

17.  Rural  Sociology:  An  outline  study  of  rural  social  conditions, 
designed  to  give  a  broad  foundation  for  (1)  a  more  intensive  in- 
vestigation of  special  rural  problems,  economic,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  (2)  successful  rural  leadership  in  the  country  life 
movement.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  first-hand  investigations, 
discussions.  Extra  readings  and  papers  for  graduate  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, Elementary  Sociology  except  for  seniors,  who  may  pursue 
courses  15  and  17  at  the  same  time.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Lumley. 

18.  Methods  of  Social  Reform  :  With  particular  reference  to  Amer- 
ican city  problems.  A  survey  of  the  chief  methods  of  social  reform, 
eugenics,  euthenics,  and  religion.  The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  most  approved  programs  of  social  progress.  Lec- 
tures dealing  mainly  with  the  programs  of  reform;  assigned  readings 
relative  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  modern  city  life.    The  founda- 
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tion  is  laid  for  a  more  intensive  study  of  particular  social  problems. 
Extra  readings  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  So- 
ciology. II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 
Professor  Lumley. 

19.  Immigration:  An  outline  study  of  the  sources  and  extent  of  im- 
migration to  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  immigrants, 
and  the  methods  of  assimilation.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  basis  for  a  more  intensive  examination  of  the  problems 
connected  with  the  present  movement.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
discussions.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sociology.  Extra  readings 
for  graduate  credit.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 
Professor  Lumley. 

20.  Sociological  Systems:  A  survey  of  the  most  important  literature 
of  academic  or  theoretical  sociology;  first-hand  investigation  of  the 
various  classifications  of  social  phenomena  and  systems  of  the  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  thought  in  this  field.  Lectures,  wide  readings, 
papers,  discussions.  Prerequisite,  Elementary  Sociology  and  Social 
Evolution.  Extra  readings  for  graduate  credit.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S. 
Professor  Lumley. 

21.  22.     Seminar:    Open  to  suitably  prepared  seniors.    The  resources 

of  the  Indiana  State  Library  and  the  Indiana  Bureau  of  Legislative 
Information  are  available  for  the  students  of  this  department. 

I,  II  (2)  F.  1:30-3:30 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 
Professor  Underwood. 

General  The  Department  of  History  seeks  to  give  the  student 

Statement.  an  insight  into  modern  methods  of  historical  work  and 
a  knowledge  of  results  in  certain  limited  fields.  The  courses  are  num- 
bered approximately  in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  advanced  work  in- 
volved in  them.  In  general,  as  much  proficiency  as  is  practicable 
should  be  gained  in  Latin,  French,  and  German  before  taking  up  col- 
lege History. 
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Courses. 


1,  2.  Ancient  History:  A  survey  of  the  ancient  world  out  of 
which  European  civilization  has  developed,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  and  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  environment  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  historic  setting  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  earlier  civiliza- 
tions upon  the  development  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  The 
course  will  begin  with  the  earliest  historical  times  and  close  with 
a  short  study  of  the  Roman  Empire.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Underwood. 

3.  European  History,  300-1500  A.  D.:  An  outline  course  upon 
the  history  and  institutions  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  text-books,  and  collateral  read- 
ing. I  (5)  Daily  10:30 
Professor  Coleman. 

4.  European  History,  1500-1900:  Continuation  of  course  1,  but 
may  be  taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had  two  years  of 
History  in  high  school.  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 
Professor  Coleman. 

5.  American  History,  1492-1760:  A  study  of  the  planting  of  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  America,  and  of  the  early  development  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English  America,  with  especial  reference 
to  and  emphasis  upon  the  last  named.  Prerequisite,  30  hours  of 
college  work.  I  (5)  Daily  9:00 
Professor  Coleman. 

6.  American  History,  1760-1898:  While  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  thirteen  English  colonies  and  the  development  of 
the  United  States  will  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  course,  atten- 
tion will  also  be  given  to  the  Latin  American  Revolution  and  the 
development  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 
Professor  Coleman. 

14.     The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany:    See  p.  71. 
Professor  Coleman. 
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21.  The  Puritan  Revolution  in  England,  1603-1688:  This  course 
will  include  a  discussion  of  the  principal  persons  and  movements  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  and  reading  of  some  of  the 
most  important  public  documents.  Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  col- 
lege History.  I  (2)  W.  1:30-3:30 
Professor  Coleman. 

22.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:    A  study  of  selected  epi- 
sodes and  movements,  not  an  attempt  to  cover  the  history  of  the 
period  as  a  whole.    Prerequisite,  10  hours  of  college  History. 
Professor  Coleman.  II  (5)  Daily  1:30-3:30 

(For  courses  in  Church  History,  see  p.  70.) 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Hall. 

Professor  Coleman. 

Professor  Underwood. 

General  These  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  college  student 

Statement.  an  introductory  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential principles  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  are 
planned  for  the  general  and  not  for  the  ministerial  student,  though 
all  students  who  expect  to  become  ministers,  missionaries,  or  other  re- 
ligious workers  are  advised  to  elect  courses  from  this  department.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  department  consists  largely  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible.  Candidates  for  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  may  elect  courses  from  this  depart- 
ment on  the  same  conditions  as  those  from  other  departments. 

1,  2.  New  Testament  History:  The  life  of  Christ  will  be  studied 
during  the  first  semester  and  the  Apostolic  Age  during  the  sec- 
ond. In  each  case  the  effort  will  be  to  get  an  accurate  and  ade- 
quate view  of  the  essential  facts,  their  relation  to  the  contem- 
porary life,  and  their  significance  for  the  present  time. 
Professor  Morro.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 
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[3,  4.     History  of  Israel. 

Professor  Underwood.] 

5,6.  Hebrew  Literature:  A  purely  literary  study  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  va- 
riety, and  power  as  works  of  literary  art.  Analysis  of  typical 
selections,  illustrating  lyric,  prophetic,  and  wisdom  poetry;  ora- 
tory, drama,  narration;  a  study  of  New  Testament  selections, 
showing  influence  of  Hellenistic  literature.  Prerequisite,  Fresh- 
man English.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 
Professor  Underwood. 

7,  8.     Church  History:     See  courses  11  and  14,  page  71. 

Professor  Coleman.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

9,  10.  The  Essentials  of  Christianity  :  See  Comparative  Religions, 
courses  3,  4,  page  72.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  1:30 

Professor  Morro. 

11,  12.  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:  See  courses  7,  8, 
page  70.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

Professor  Hall. 

13,  14.  The  Development  of  Religion  Among  the  Hebrews: 
See  courses  9,  10,  page  70.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

15,  16.  Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  A  study  of  princi- 
ples and  methods  vital  in  moral  and  religious  training,  and  of 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  religious  education.  The  class 
will  give  special  consideration  to  the  Sunday  school  as  an  edu- 
cative agency.  Prerequisite,  elementary  course  in  Psychology. 
Professor  Underwood.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  10:30 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  This  department  aims  (1)  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 

Statement.       liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  prepare  students  for  teach- 
i  ag,  investigation,  and  medicine.    The  elementary  courses  in  zoology 
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and  botany  are  designed  partly  to  meet  the  first  demand  and  partly  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  recognizes  the  value  both  of  the  ideas  of 
science  and  of  discipline;  it  emphasizes  general  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  encourages  the  acquisition  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  sci- 
entific investigation.  Lectures  and  recitations  go  hand  in  hand  with 
practical  work,  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  a  faithful 
record  of  his  observations. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  courses  1  and  2  in  Zoology 
may  be  elected.  In  all  cases  both  courses  must  be  taken  to  receive 
credit,  but  students  from  other  colleges  may  offer  an  equivalent  for 
one  or  both  of  these  courses. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $4.50  per  semester  is  charged  in  all  cases  ex- 
cepting course  7,  the  fee  for  which  is  $1.50. 

Courses  in  Zoology. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology:  (a)  General  introduction.  The  most 
important  characteristics  of  living  matter;  structure  and  prop- 
erties of  the  cell;  origin  of  tissues  and  organs. 

(b)     The  vertebrate  type  and  its  chief  modifications;  laboratory 
work  on  Amphioxus,  dogfish,  frog,  lizard,  pigeon,  mammal. 
Outline  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  I  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

2.  Elementary  Zoology  (continued) :  An  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture, functions,  and  classification  of  invertebrates. 

II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

[3.     Histological  and  Microscopical  Methods.] 

4.  Embryology  of  Vertebrates:  Lectures  on  segmentation,  the 
formation  of  the  germ  layers,  and  the  development  of  organs; 
practical  study  of  the  chick,  frog,  and  pig.  This  course  must 
be  preceded  by  course  2.  II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

5.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates: 

(1)  A  review  of  the  classification  and  development  of  verte- 
brates. 

(2)  A  study  of  physiological  mechanisms — skeleton,  muscular 
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system,  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  respiratory  systems,  uri- 

nogenital  systems,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  Daily  10:30-12-30 

6.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  mammal- 
ian body  as  a  preparation  for  work  in  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
medicine.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Rcighard  and  Jennings' 
Anatomy  of  the  Cat.  II  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 

[7.    Physiology.] 

8.  The  Theory  of  Evolution:  Prerequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2,  or 
an  equivalent.  I  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 

9.  Biological  Problems:     Prerequisite,  course  8. 

II  (2)  W.  F.  9:00 
Courses  in  Botany. 

1.  Elementary  Botany:  This  course  deals  with  the  larger  groups 
of  plants — algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  seed-plants — 
whose  general  characteristics  are  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
typical  forms.  In  connection  with  the  above,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cell  structure,  the  differentiation  of  cells  and 
tissues,  the  origin  of  sex,  alternation  of  generations,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  seed.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:30-10:30 

[2.     Ecology.] 

GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Professor  Bruner. 

General  The  instruction  offered  in  this  department  is  intended 

Statement.  as  an  introduction  to  the  entire  field  of  geological  sci- 
ence. The  subject-matter  is  believed  to  include  that  which  is  most 
interesting  to  the  student,  and  at  the  same  time  most  valuable  to  the 
average  citizen.  The  collections  in  the  museum  are  of  great  value  for 
illustration  of  the  work  outlined  below. 

[1.      Elementary  Geolo^.] 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Brown. 

General  The  courses  offered  in  this  department  arc  primarily 

Statement.  designed  to  meet  the  wants  (1)  of  those  desiring  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  (2)  of  those  feeling  the  need  of  more 
advanced  work  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  research  work, 
teaching,  medicine,  chemical  engineering,  or  other  professions. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  numerous  class- 
room experiments,  and  are  supplemented  by  recitations,  written  ex- 
ercises, written  examinations,  problems,  and  laboratory  work. 

To  each  student  is  assigned  his  own  desk  with  separate  outfit  of 
apparatus  and  chemicals.  Courses  1  and  2  constitute  a  continuous 
course. 

Courses. 

1,2.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Elementary.  The  non-metals 
and  metals.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  A 
systematic  study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their  compounds, 
and  the  underlying  principles  and  laws  of  the  science.  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  scientific  method  as  illustrated  by  chem- 
istry, and  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  human  economy. 
During  the  second  semester  considerable  time  will  be  given  to 
elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Students  who  present  chem- 
istry as  an  entrance  unit  will  have  three  periods  a  week  for 
three  hours'  credit  the  first  semester.  All  students  will  have  five 
periods  a  week  for  five  hours'  credit  the  second  semester. 

I,  II  (5)  T.  W.  Th.  F.  1:30-3:30,  S.  12:00-1:00 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work.  A  systematic  course  in  qualitative  analysis,  including  a 
comparison  of  the  different  methods  of  separation  and  identifi- 
cation of  inorganic  substances,  both  in  solution  and  in  the  dry 
condition.  The  ionic  theory  and  the  law  of  mass  action,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  work  in  this  course,  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite, 
courses  1  and  2,  or  an  equivalent.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
of  this  course  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  as  outlined  in 
course  4  will  be  begun.  I  (5)  Daily  10:30-12:30 
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4.  General  Organic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory work.  The  principles  of  organic  chemistry,  together 
with  the  preparation  and  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
typical  series  of  compounds  of  carbon.  This  course  is  especially 
recommended  to  those  desiring  a  good  general  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary organic  chemistry,  Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2.  Lec- 
tures and  recitations  two  days  a  week  at  10:30,  laboratory  work, 
three  days  a  week,  10:30-12:30.  II  (5)  Daily 

5,  6.  Quantitative  Analysis:  Lectures,  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work.  An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  and  the 
chemistry  upon  which  those  methods  are  based.  Analysis  of 
salts,  alloys,  commercial  products,  etc.,  by  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, and  electrolytic  methods.  Prerequisite,  courses  1,  2,  and 
3,  or  the  equivalent.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30 

7,  8.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis:  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  courses  5  and  6.  More  advanced  processes  of  analysis, 
with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  applications.  The  courses 
include  the  more  characteristic  processes  of  food,  water,  gas, 
coal,  alloy,  fertilizer,  soil,  mineral  analysis,  etc.;  electrolytic 
methods,  and  organic  combustion.  Prerequisite,  courses  1  to  6, 
inclusive.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30-12:30 

[9,  10.     Physical  Chemistry.] 

11,  12.  Industrial  and  Synthetic  Chemistry:  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  work.  Consideration  of  the  more  important 
chemical  industries  of  the  day.  The  laboratory  work  consists 
mainly  of  the  preparation  of  inorganic  substances  and  some  or- 
ganic substances.  Consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  best  quantitative  yields  may  be  obtained,  especially  as  ap- 
plying to  industrial  conditions. 

13,  14.  Special  Work:  Students  who  have  completed  courses  1  to 
10,  inclusive,  or  the  equivalent,  and  who  show  speciol  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  assigned  special  work  along  lines  of  original  inves- 
tigations, or  special  analytical  problems. 

[15,  16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.] 
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Courses  9  and  10,  11  and  12  will  be  alternate  in  successive  years. 

The  laboratory  fee  for  courses  1  and  2  is  $4.50  each;  for  courses  3 
and  4,  $6.00  each;  for  courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  $4.00  each;  for  courses  9,  10, 
11,  12,  $3.00  each.  These  fees  are  for  each  semester,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. Extra  charges  are  made  for  breakage,  damage  to  apparatus, 
and  the  more  expensive  chemicals. 

PHYSICS. 

Mr.  Kuebler. 

General  The  work  of  this  department  is  arranged  to  present  a 

Statement.  knowledge  of  general  physics  as  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly as  possible.  The  courses  consist  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
supplemented  with  much  laboratory  work  which  is  entirely  quanti- 
tative and  individual.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  per  semester  is 
charged. 

Courses. 

General  Physics  1,  2:  All  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  physics 
are  considered  in  these  courses.  Recitations  cover  work  present- 
ed in  lectures,  together  with  definite  text-book  assignments  and 
solutions  of  problems  involving  principles  of  the  subject.  In  the 
laboratory  the  student  is  held  for  observations,  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  performed,  possible  sources  of  error, 
and  discussions  of  theories  involved. 

1.  Mechanics,  Heat,  Sound.  I  (5)  Daily  8:00-10:00 

2.  Light,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

II  (5)  Daily  8:00-10:00 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Johnson. 

General  The  work  in  mathematics  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 

Statement.  the  interest  (1)  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue  mathe- 
matics as  a  means  of  general  culture,  and  because  of  the  valuable  men- 
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tal  discipline  which  it  affords,  (2)  of  those  who  wish  to  use  mathematics 
as  an  instrument  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  (3)  of  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  investigators  in  mathematics. 

The  courses  in  mathematics  outlined  below  may  be  divided 
into  elementary  and  advanced.  By  elementary  courses  are  meant  the 
courses  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
differentia]  and  integral  calculus.  These  courses  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  all  the  other  courses  given  in  mathematics. 

While  the  more  advanced  courses  are  not  all  given  each  year,  they 
vary  from  year  to  year  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  may  receive  con- 
tinuous instruction  in  mathematics  for  five  or  six  years. 

The  courses  in  astronomy  are  designed  (1)  for  the  general  student, 
(2)  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  theoretical  and  practical  astron- 
omy. The  courses  in  mechanics  show  the  application  of  calculus  to 
physics  and  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  theoretical  physics  and 
celestial  mechanics. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance  to  college 
may  receive  college  credit  for  course  A.  It  is,  however,  recommended 
that  solid  geometry  be  included  among  the  elective  units  offered  for 
entrance. 

Courses  in  Mathematics. 

A.  Solid  Geometry  :  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions,  includ- 
ing the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres;  numerous  orig- 
inal exercises. 

1 .  Plane  Trigonometry  :  After  developing  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, many  exercises  are  given  to  furnish  drill  in  the  application 
of  the  formulas  to  the  solution  of  problems. 
Advanced  Algebra:  Besides  a  brief  review  of  the  quadratic 
equation,  this  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  log- 
arithms, theory  of  equations,  application  of  the  principle  of 
mathematical  induction,  determinants,  Horner's  method  of  solv- 
ing numerical  equations,  elements  of  the  theory  of  complex 
numbers,  and  the  algebraic  solution  of  the  general  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations.     Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 

I  (5)  Daily  9:00 
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2.  Analytical  Geometry:  The  application  of  algebra  to  geom- 
etry. The  conic  sections  and  their  equations  receive  most  at- 
tention. Some  time  is  given  to  solid  geometry.  Prerequisite, 
course  1.  II  (5)  Daily  9:00 

3.  Differential  Calculus:  Since  this  is  a  decidedly  new  field  to 
the  student,  the  transition  is  made  cautiously.  This  is  largely  a 
drill  course,  but  aims  at  vigor  in  the  treatment  in  so  far  as  seems 
desirable  in  beginning  this  subject.    Prerequisite,  courses  1  and  2. 

I  (5)  Daily  8:00 

4.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  Continuation  of 
course  3,  about  four  weeks  being  devoted  to  the  differential 
and  fourteen  weeks  to  the  integral  calculus.  Considerable  at- 
tention is  given  to  applications  of  calculus  to  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. II  (5)  Daily  8:00 

[5.  Theory  of  Equations.     Prerequisite,  course  4.] 

[6.  Theory  of  Equations.     Continuation  of  course  5.] 

[7.  Differential  Equations.     Prerequisite,  course  4.] 

8.  Continuation  of  course  7.  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

9.  Advanced  Differential  Calculus:  Based  on  Byerly's  Dif- 
ferential Calculus.     Prerequisite,  course  4. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

10.  Advanced  Integral  Calculus:  Byerly's  Integral  Calculus, 
supplemented  by  lectures.  The  topics  studied  are  imaginaries, 
definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  and  ele- 
ments of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.    Prerequisite,  course  9. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

11.  Theory  of  Functions:  This  course  deals  with  conformal  repre- 
sentation, infinite  series,  singular  points  of  analytic  functions,  and 
particularly  with  algebraic  functions.     Prerequisite,  course    10. 

I  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

12.  Projective  Geometry:  The  geometry  of  the  projective  group 
in  the  plane  and  in  space  is  studied  by  both  the  analytic  and  syn- 
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thetic  methods;  applications  to  non-Euclidian  geometry.     Pre- 
requisite, course  10.  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

Courses  in  Astronomy  and  Mechanics. 

[1.    General  Astronomy.] 

[2.    General  Astronomy.    Continuation  of  course  1.] 

[3.    Elementary  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1.] 

[4.    Analytic  Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  6.] 

[5.    Analytic  Mechanics.     Continuation  of  course  4.] 

[6.    Introduction  to  Celestial   Mechanics.     Prerequisite,  Me- 
chanics 4,  5.] 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Richard  Meller,  Director. 

General  The  Department  of  Physical  Training  is  designed  to  pro- 

Statement,  mote  the  best  health  of  the  individual,  to  enable  him  to 
coordinate  muscular  movements  more  quickly  and  gracefully,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  physical  symmetry,  and  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of 
the  functions  of  his  own  body.  To  facilitate  these  ends  a  gymnasium 
is  provided,  equipped  with  necessary  apparatus  and  furnished  with 
dressing  room,  lockers,  and  shower  baths.  The  gymnasium  building 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  director  or  his  assistant. 
Eight  hours'  work  is  required  for  graduation,  4  of  which  must  be 
taken  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

Gymnastic  costumes  will  be  required  of  all  students  taking  work  in 
the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  Such  a  costume  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  cost. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.;  President. 

William  Charles  Morro,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  the  Department, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Text  and  Interpretation. 

Jabez  Hall,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Theology. 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  His- 
tory. 

Charles  Eugene  Underwood,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Language  and  Literature. 

Charles  Thomas  Paul,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Missions  and 
Professor  of  Missionary  History  and  Linguistics. 

Harry  Clark  Hurd,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Missionary  Science,  College  of  Missions. 

Fred  Elmore  Lumley,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
College  of  Missions. 

John  Grafton  McGavran,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Religion 
and  Indian  Languages,  College  of  Missions. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Advantages  which  Butler  College  offers  to  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  and  to  ministers  seeking  to  improve  their  equipment  are: 
Central  location  in  an  ideal  residence  district  of  a  city  of  about  260,000 
population,  with  steam  and  electric  roads  radiating  from  Indianapolis, 
affording  access  to  numerous  churches  in  need  of  preachers;  strong  city 
churches  and  ministers  whose  work  will  repay  observation  and  study; 
close  touch  with  the  national  headquarters  and  the  College  of  Missions 
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of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions;  good  college  courses  in 
a  college  of  high  standing  and  reputation;  a  course  of  study  which 
gives  the  student  not  only  a  broad  outlook,  but  specific  training  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry;  large  libraries  belonging  to  the  College,  the  city 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  State,  all  accessible  to  students. 

Courses  are  offered  in  all  of  those  branches  of  instruction  which 
are  ordinarily  included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 
This  provides  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  training  for  the  man 
who  plans  to  do  the  work  of  the  minister. 

Students.  Every  student  who  is  admitted  to  this  department  must 
be  of  good,  well-established  Christian  character.  He  should  present 
a  letter  from  the  church  in  which  he  holds  membership,  from  his  pas- 
tor, or  from  some  person  competent  to  certify  as  to  his  integrity. 
Students  admitted  to  this  department  are  of  two  classes,  viz.,  regu- 
lar and  special.  Regular  students  are  those  who  have  been  grad- 
uated from  some  approved  college.  In  some  exceptional  cases  where 
the  applicant  is  not  a  college  graduate  he  may  by  special  permission 
be  admitted  by  the  faculty  as  a  regular  student.  Special  students 
are  those  who  are  not  college  graduates  and  who  for  good  reasons  do 
not  purpose  to  complete  either  the  requirements  for  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  or  the  work  of  this  department.  They  will  be  admitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  faculty.  In  no  case  will  any  student  be  admit- 
ted to  this  department  who  has  not  completed  at  least  two  years  of  the 
college  course.  For  those  whose  training  is  deficient,  provision  is 
made  by  Butler  College,  and  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the 
Department  of  Religious  Education,  the  courses  of  which  arc  listed 
on  page  54  of  this  catalog.  The  provisions  of  this  department  enable 
a  student  to  secure  a  fair  amount  of  Biblical  instruction  while  com- 
pleting his  undergraduate  work. 

Prospective  students  for  the  ministry  are  recommended  in  plan- 
ning their  college  course  to  become  as  proficient  as  possible  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  classics  and  Hebrew,  and  to  take  as  a  minimum  at, 
least  one  full  course  in  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  in  each  of 
the  following:  History,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Philosophy.  Stu- 
dents who  have  neglected  any  of  these  disciplines  may  be  asked  upon 
entering  this  department  to  make  up  the  deficiency.      Prospective  stu- 
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dents  for  the  ministry  are  advised  to  elect  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Department  of  Religious  Education.  This 
will  make  possible  a  wider  range  of  studies  for  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Divinity. 

Degrees.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
include  the  completion  in  a  satisfactory  way  of  90  hours  from  the 
courses  listed  below  and  the  acceptance  of  a  thesis  on  some  approved 
subject  prepared  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty 
of  this  department  and  an  oral  examination.  In  meeting  these  require- 
ments for  the  degree,  the  student  may  elect  freely  from  the  courses 
listed  below,  except  that  he  must  offer  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Old  Testament;  not  less  than  15  hours  from  the 
Department  of  New  Testament;  and  not  less  than  12  hours  from  the 
Department  of  Theology,  and  not  less  than  6  hours  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  History.  In  each  department  these  required  hours 
must  include  the  courses  marked  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  will  be  required  of 
all  prospective  ministers.  At  least  18  hours  must  be  taken  in  one 
department,  or  24  in  closely  related  departments.  In  the  latter  case 
12  hours  must  be  taken  in  one  department  and  the  remaining  12  in 
subjects  approved  by  the  head  of  that  department.  This  will  con- 
stitute the  student's  major  subject  of  study,  and  the  thesis  must  be 
written  upon  some  topic  chosen  from  the  field  of  the  major  study 
In  all  ordinary  cases,  it  will  require  three  college  sessions  to  com- 
plete the  required  courses  and  write  the  thesis,  but  students  of  But- 
ler College  may  during  their  Junior  and  Senior  years  elect  from  the 
Department  of  Religious  Education  and  from  the  courses  of  other 
departments  listed  below  sufficient  to  make  30  hours,  and  these  will 
be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  This  enables 
a  student  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  within  two 
years  after  receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Butler 
College.  In  no  case  will  work  done  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more years,  nor  will  more  than  30  hours  of  Junior  and  Senior  work 
be  credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Not  more 
than  15  hours  of  work  presented  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can 
be  counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.     The  mini- 
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mum  passing  grade  for  all  work  counted  toward  a  graduate  degree  in 
Butler  College  is  70  per  cent.  Students  who  expect  to  take  courses 
in  this  department  are  requested  to  make  application  through  the 
head  of  the  department  for  admission.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  will 
be  provided.  The  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  require  certain 
courses  of  those  who  apply  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  and 
to  grant  the  diploma  without  the  degree  to  those  whose  work,  while 
above  the  passing  mark,  is  not  considered  of  quality  to  merit  the 
degree. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  by 
the  College  of  Missions  are  listed  in  this  department.  This  institu- 
tion is  located  in  close  proximity  to  Butler  College.  It  is  maintained 
by  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions.  Its  standards  of  ad- 
mission are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Department  of  Minis- 
terial Education  of  Butler  College.  The  students  of  the  College  of 
Missions  have  access  to  the  classes  of  this  department,  and  any  stu- 
dent in  the  Department  of  Ministerial  Education  of  Butler  College 
may,  on  securing  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  this  department,  elect 
any  course  offered  by  the  College  of  Missions. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Underwood. 

1,  2.     Hebrew:    For  description  of  these  courses  see  page  41. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

[3,  4.     History  of  Israel:    Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity.l 

5,  6.     Hebrew  Literature:   For  description  of  these  courses  see  p.  55. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

[7,  8.     Introduction  of  the  Old  Testament.] 
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9.  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament:  The  history  of 
the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  the  textual  history,  and 
transmissions  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

10.  The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha:  Historical  and  literary 
study  of  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphical  literature. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  10:30 

[11,  12.  The  Prophets  of  Israel.  Required  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinit}'.] 

13.  Biblical  Sociology:  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  social 
organization  and  evolution  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  Open 
only  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  Elementary  Sociology 
and  Social  Evolution  and  have  therein  shown  a  capacity  for  original 
research.    Lectures,  readings,  papers,  and  discussions.  I  (2) 

Professor  Lumley. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Professor  Morro. 

1,  2.  Hellenistic  Greek:  Selected  passages  will  be  read  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  rise  of  the  Common 
Dialect  and  the  relation  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  to 
it  and  to  Classical  Greek.  Certain  historical  and  archeological 
questions  which  relate  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will 
be  discussed.  Principles  of  hermeneutics  will  be  formulated  and 
the  student  will  be  given  practice  in  the  exegesis  of  selected  pas- 
sages. Prerequisite,  two  years  of  classical  Greek.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  9:00 

3,  4.  New  Testament  Interpretation:  Certain  books  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  read  critical!}'  and  exegetically.  For  the  most 
part  entire  books  and  not  selections  from  books  will  be  studied. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  read  some  critical  commentary. 
The  books  to  be  read  will  be  selected  to  suit  the  choice  and  con- 
venience of  the  class.  Prerequisite,  course  1.  Required  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  I,  II  (2)  W.-F.  9:00 
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5,  6.  New  Testament  History:  For  description  of  these  courses 
see  page  54.     Required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

7,  8.  New  Testament  Introduction:  This  course  will  consist  of 
the  study  of  (1)  The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon;  (2)  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books;  (3)  the  textual  history  and  transmission  of  the  New 
Testament;  (4)  its  credibility  and  authority,  and  (5)  the  history 
of  the  English  Bible.  I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1 :30 

10.  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus:  Inquiry  into  the  character  of 
Christ's  teachings  and  their  implications  in  relation  to  present-day 
social  problems.  A  popular  course,  open  to  all  students.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  and  discussions.  I  (2)  W.  F. 
Professor  Lumley. 

THEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hall. 

1  Outline  of  Theology  and  Its  Literature:  This  study  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  relations  and  the  proper  order 
and  method  of  study  of  the  entire  course  of  the  theological  sci- 
ences. An  outline  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  literature  related 
to  them  furnishes  the  student  with  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
field  which  he  will  take  up  afterward  in  detail. 

I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

2.  Outline  of  Christian  Theology:  A  text  book  will  be  used 
in  this  course,  supplemented  by  special  readings  from  related 
works.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

3,  4.     Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament: 

(1)  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

(2)  The  Teaching  of  Paul. 

(3)  The  Teaching  of  John. 

A  suitable  textbook  will  be  used,  but  selected   readings  from  the 
biblical  material  will  be  given  special  prominence. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  11:30 
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5,  6.  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament:  Direct  selective 
studies  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  theological  point  of  view 
and  readings  from  authors  treating  this  study  systematically. 

I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  8:00 

7,  8.  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament:  A  textbook  will  be  used  in 
this  course.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  8:00 

9,  10.  The  Development  of  Religion  Among  the  Hebrews:  This 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  and  progress  of  Hebraic  religion 

(1)  as  it  is  rooted  in  the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  patriarchal  period; 

(2)  as  developed  in  Mosaism;  (3)  as  matured  by  the  prophets; 
and  (4)  all  as  related  to  the  Christian  Religion. 

I,  II  (2)  W.  F.  2:30 

HOMILETICS. 
Professor  Hall. 

1.  Homiletics:  This  subject  will  be  studied  by  means  of  a  text- 
book supplemented  with  sermonic  literature  representative  of  the 
history  of  preaching;  the  characteristics  of  great  preachers;  and 
the  modern  trend  of  preaching.  Students  will  be  required  to 
prepare  original  sermons.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

2.  Pastoral  Care:  In  addition  to  a  textbook,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  present-day  work  as  illustrated  by  city  and 
country  churches  accessible  to  the  student. 

II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  2:30 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

Professor  Coleman. 

General  The  courses  in  Church  History  are  intended  to  intro- 

Statement.  duce  the  student  to  the  principal  sources' of  information 
upon  the  development  of  Christianity.  They  are. open  only  to  those 
of  Junior  class  standing  or  above,  and  are  equivalent  in  amount  to  the 
work  usually  given  in  one  year  of  a  Divinity  School  or  Theological 
Seminary. 
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11.  Outline  op  Church  History:  A  general  survey  of  the  begin- 
nings and  development  of  the  Christian  religion.  Prerequisite, 
60  hours,  of  which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History.  Required  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  1  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

14.  The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Germany,  1517-1555:  A  study 
of  the  causes  and  development  of  the  Protestant  movement  in 
Germany.  The  course  will  include  a  reading  of  some  of  Luther's 
principal  writings.  Economic  and  political  conditions  in  Germany 
will  also  be  discussed.  Prerequisite,  60  hours  of  college  work,  of 
which  at  least  10  must  be  in  History.  Required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 

15,  16.     History  of  Missionary  Expansion:     General  course  trac- 

ing the  propagation  of  Christianity  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
present  time.  Church  history  is  here  presented  from  the  view- 
point of  expansion  rather  than  that  of  doctrinal  development. 
An  attempt  is  made  to  appreciate  not  only  the  personality  and 
methods  of  the  great  missionary  leaders,  but  also  the  environ- 
ments in  which  they  worked.  The  following  reference  works  in- 
dicate in  general  the  scope  and  materials  of  the  course:  Early 
Period — The  New  Testament,  Harnack's  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity During  the  First  Three  Centuries.  Middle  Period — 
Thomas  Smith's  Medieval  Missions.  Modern  Period — G.  War- 
neck's  History  of  Protestant  Missions,  Gareis'  Geschichte  der 
Evangelischen  Mission.  Lectures,  abundant  readings,  and  re- 
ports. I,  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  11:30 
Professor  Paul. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS. 

Professor  Morro. 

Professor  Paul. 

Professor  McGavran. 

1.  The  Science  of  Religion:  Its  history,  problems,  and  methods. 
Introductory  study  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  religion,  and  the 
classification  of  its  forms.  I  (2)  W.  F. 

Professor  Paul. 
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5,  6.     History  and  Comparison  of  Religions: 

(a)  Primitive  Cults.  The  beliefs  and  practices  of  uncivilized 
peoples,  prehistoric  and  extant — Animism,  Totemism,  Fetich- 
ism,  Myth,  Legend,  Magic.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  main  results  of  archaeology  and  comparative  mythology. 

(b)  Ancient  Systems.  Religions  of  the  Semites  and  Egyptians, 
with  the  special  aim  of  showing  the  distinctive  character  and 
mission  of  Israel,  (c)  Mohammedanism.  The  life  of  Moham- 
med. The  sources  and  teachings  of  the  Qu'ran.  Development 
and  present  status  of  Islam  in  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Africa.  China,  and  other  lands.  Babism. 
Professor  McGavran.  I  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 

(d)  Religions  of  India.  Vedism,  Brahmanism,  Upanishadic 
Philosophy,  Buddhism,  Parseeism,  Sikhism,  Jainism,  and  other 
minor  cults;  Modern  Hinduism,  Brahmo-Somaj,  Ayra-Somaj, 
and  other  reform  movements.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S.  1:30 
Professor  McGavran. 

(e)  Religions  of  China  and  Japan.     Confucianism,  Taoism,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Bushido. 
Professor  Paul.  II  (3)  T.  Th.  S 

3,  4.  The  Essentials  of  the  Christian  Religion:  The  aim  of 
this  course  will  be  to  state  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity on  such  subjects  as  God,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures, 
sin,  salvation,  etc.  Comparison  will  constantly  be  made  with 
the  teachings  of  other  great  religions  on  the  same  subjects. 
Professor  Morro.  I,  II  (2)  T.  7:00-9:00  p.  m. 

RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY. 

For  courses  in  the  History  of  Education  see  p.  48,  and  courses  in  In- 
troduction to  Religious  Education  see  p.  55. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

For  courses  in  Public  Speaking  see  p.  47. 
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Courses  in  the  College  of  Missions. 

1.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  Japan.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  Japan.  I  (2) 
Mr.  Oiwa. 

2.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  China.  Designed  es- 
pecially for  students  preparing  for  work  in  China  II  (2) 
Professor  Paul. 

4.  History  of  Specific  Mission  Fields:  India,  Persia,  and  the 
Near  East.  Designed  especially  for  students  preparing  for  work 
in  India.  II  (2) 
Professor  McGavran. 

7,  8.  The  Science  of  Missions:  A  systematic  survey  of  the  gen- 
eral task  of  world  evangelization — a  study  of  missionary  forces 
and  principles  in  the  light  of  the  Church's  experience.  Lectures, 
abundant  readings,  discussions,  and  reports.  I,  II  (2) 

Professor  Hurd. 

5.  Anthropology:  A  study  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  place  in 
the  universe,  and  his  destiny  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  aim  is  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  capacities  and  needs  of  man  as  man,  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  human  personality  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  missionary  obligation.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions, and  extended  readings.  I  (5) 
Professor  Hurd. 

6.  Ethnology:  A  study  of  mankind  in  its  tribal  and  racial  diver- 
sity as  the  problem  of  missions.  The  early  migrations,  racial 
characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  are  studied  in  detail.  Lectures,  recitations,  discussions, 
and  reports.  Prerequisite,  Anthropology.  11(5) 
Professor  Hurd. 

19.  American  Missions:  An  outline  course  to  study  the  general  Home 
Mission  program  of  the  Protestant  Church;  methods  of  organiza- 
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tion,  fields  occupied  and  unoccupied,  nature  of  the  problems,  inter- 
denominational allies.    Wide  readings,  papers,  and  discussions. 
Professor  Lumley.  II  (2)  W.  F. 

21,  22.     Linguistics:     (a)  The  science  of  language,   (b)  Phonetics, 
(c)  Methods  of  studying  and  teaching  languages. 
Professor  Paul.  I,  II  (2)  W.  F. 

[23,  24.     Chinese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  China.] 

25,  26.     Japanese:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Oiwa.  I,  II  (5)  Daily 

27,  28.     Languages  of  India:     Designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work 
in  India,  Hindi,  and  Ardu  are  offered  in  19 13-'  14. 
Professor  McGavran.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  10:30 

29,  30.     Medicine  and  Hygiene:     (a)  Elements  of  medicine,  (b)  Ele- 
ments of  surgery,  (c)  Tropical  medicine  and  hygiene. 
Professor  Hurd.  I,  II  (5)  Daily  8:00 

Other  Courses. 

The  following  courses  offered  by  the  professors  of  Butler  College, 
when  taken  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  given  above,  may  be 
credited  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity: 

Philosophy:     Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11. 

English:     Courses  5,  6.  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Economics  and  Sociology:     Courses  1,  5,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20. 

In  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  several  departments  above,  the 
following  courses  offered  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Missions  are 
open  to  election,  under  the  conditions  stated  elsewhere,  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Butler  College.  For  fuller  description  of  these  courses  see 
catalog  of  the  College  of  Missions. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

SESSION  OF  1914. 

Monday,  May  25 — Saturday,  August  15. 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Under  the  present  school  law  of  Indiana  all  teachers  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  who  begin  their  work  after  August  1,  1908,  must 
have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  professional  training  in  an  approved 
normal  school  or  college.  Teachers  are  divided,  according  to  prepara- 
tion, experience,  success,  and  character  of  license  held,  into  three 
classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  fixed  for 
each  class. 

Butler  College  is  accredited  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  A,  B,  and  C,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law.  The  special  twelve-weeks'  course  herein  an- 
nounced is  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  be  enrolled 
this  year  under  Class  A,  or  to  do  additional  work  leading  to  enrollment 
in  Classes  B  and  C. 

All  graduates  of  commissioned  or  certified  non-commissioned  high 
schools,  and  those  who  have  equivalent  scholarship,  who  secure  a  li- 
cense of  twelve  months,  become  by  the  completion  of  the  Butler  Col- 
lege twelve-weeks'  normal  course  members  of  Class  A,  and  are  eligible 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  common  schools  of  Indiana. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
to  other  approved  applicants.  Those  who  expect  to  be  enrolled  as 
teachers  in  Class  A  are  required  to  take  courses  1  and  2,,  and  any  one 
of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  No  one,  unless  by  special  permission,  will  be 
allowed  to  take  more  than  three  courses.     Courses  1  and  2  and  one 
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other  course  give  all  the  professional  training  required  of  teachers  in 
Class  A. 

All  courses  consist  of  five  recitations,  of  fifty  minutes,  each  week 
for  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors,  for  the  most  part,  are  regular 
members  of  the  Butler  College  faculty. 

Observation  of  work  in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis  is  arranged 
for  and  required  in  connection  with  all  of  the  courses.  As  the  Indiana- 
polis schools  are  among  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  Butler  College  normal  course  enjoy  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  city  schools,  this  part  of  the  work  is  of  great  advantage,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  course. 

Courses. 

1.  Principles  of  Education.     (Required.) 

2.  Principles  of  Teaching.     (Required.) 

3.  Teachers'    Course   in   English:     Language,    Grammar,  and 
Composition. 

4.  Teachers'  Course  in  United  States  History. 

5.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


FACULTY. 

DEAN. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  President  of  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH. 

Clinton  Joseph  Masseck,  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  Doctor  of 
Letters,  University  of  Paris;  Instructor  in  English,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Butler  College. 

department  of  education. 
Elijah  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY. 

Henry  Lane  Bruner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
Butler  College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Elijah  N.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Butler 
College. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

James  Brown,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Butler  College. 

CALENDAR. 

June  15,  Monday — Registration. 

June  16,  Tuesday — Instruction  begins. 

July  24,  Friday — Examinations  begin. 

July  25,  Saturday— Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  School. 

GENERAL  STATEMENTS. 

Terms  of  There  will  be  no  formal  examinations  for  admission. 

Admission.      Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be  a dmitted  to 
such  courses  as  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.     The  regular  class  in- 
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struction  of  the  Summer  School  will  begin  promptly  on  June  16. 
After  June  30  no  change  of  courses  will  be  allowed,  nor  will  credit 
for  attendance  be  given  to  students  entering  after  that  date. 

All  classes  recite  on  M.  T.  W.  Th.  and  F.  Single  courses,  one 
hour  each  day,  entitle  students  to  two  semester  hours'  credit. 

Double  courses,  two  hours  each  day,  entitle  students  to  four  semes- 
ter hours'  credit. 

Students  may  take  work  to  the  amount  of  six  semester  hours. 

FEES. 

Single  course $  6  00 

Double  course 12  00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Botany 1  00 

Laboratory  fee  for  Chemistry 4  00 

COURSES. 
English. 
English  Composition,  with  emphasis  chiefly  on  expression. 

Single  Course. 
Victorian  Poets:     A  study  of  the  various  movements  of  the  period. 

Single  Course. 
History  and  Economics. 

Political  History  of  the  United  States.  Single  Course. 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.      Double  Course. 

Philosophy. 
Some  Phases  of  the  History  of  Education.  Single  Course. 

Botany. 
Elementary  Botany  or  Ecology.  Double  Course. 

(Two-hour  lecture  two  days  each  week;   four  hours  in  laboratory 
three  days  each  week.) 

Mathematics. 
Descriptive  Astronomy.  Double  Course. 

Chemistry. 
General  Chemistry,  Qualitative   and   Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 


EXTENSION  COURSES 

In  Cooperation  with  the  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Thomas  Carr  Howe,  President  of  Butler  College. 
James  William  Putnam,  Director  of  Extension  Courses. 

Edward  Bailey  Birge,  Director  of  Music,  Indianapolis  Public 
Schools.     (1912  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6381.) 

Christopher  Bush  Coleman,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  History, 
Bullet  College.     (33  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone,  Irvington  1322.) 

Will  David  Howe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

John  Samuel  Kenyon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  But- 
ler College.     (5339  University  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  500.) 

Rousseau  McClellan,  A.  B.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Shortridge  High  School.  (2304  N. 
Pennsylvania  St.,  New  Phone  6577.) 

Lander  MacClintock,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Butler 
College.     (28  Downey  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  8.) 

William  Naill  Otto,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English, 
Shortridge  High  School.  (4815  Central  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Broad 
Ripple  173.) 

James  William  Putnam,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  But- 
ler College.     (40  S.  Ritter  Ave.,  Old  Phone  Irvington  218.) 

GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  offer  instruction  in  a  limited 
number  of  college  subjects  to  persons  who  can  not  attend  the  regular 
college  classes.  Classes  are  held  once  a  week,  either  after  the  close  of 
teaching  and  business  hours  or  on  Saturday.  The  work  is  of  the  same 
standard  and  character  as  ordinary  college  work.  But,  while  the  gen- 
eral purpose  is  culture  and  training  in  the  methods  and  spirit  of  mod- 
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ern  scholarship,  many  of  the  courses  are  so  shaped  as  to  be  of  direct 
use  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  in  the  study  of 
art  and  literature,  or  in  certain  forms  of  business. 

Admission.  1.  Any  one  who  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  Butler  College  [See  Catalog  for  1912-'13,  p.  27  ft.]  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  regular  student,  i.  e.,  as  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree. 
2.  Any  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  is  qualified  to 
do  the  work  which  he  desires  to  take,  may  be  admitted  to  such  work 
as  an  unclassified  student.  If  later  he  becomes  a  regular  student, 
credits  obtained  in  this  department  will  apply  toward  a  degree. 

Fees.  The  fee  for  a  full,  or  major,  course  for  the  year  1913-'14 

will  be  $10.00.  This  is  due  upon  registration  and  must  be  paid 
before  final  enrollment  in  any  class. 

Time  and  All  classes  meet  once  a  week,  either  Tuesday  afternoon 
Place.  or   Saturday  morning.     Through   the   courtesy  of  the 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  these  days  will  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  teachers'  meetings,  so  that  teachers  will  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  the  extension  classes.  Saturday  classes  will  begin  on  Octo- 
ber 4  and  Tuesday  classes  on  October  7. 

Registration  The  hours  for  registration  are  Saturday,  October  4,  10 
to  12  a.  m.,  and  Tuesday,  October  7,  3:30  to  5:30  p.  m.,  at  Room  9, 
Shortridge  High  School.  Students  may  register  also  at  the  classes 
which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  wherever  possible  they  are  requested  to 
register  at  the  time  and  place  indicated.  There  is  no  registration  fee 
apart  from  the  charge  made  for  each  course. 

Work  Required  All  work  satisfactorily  completed  by  regular  stu- 
and  Credits.  dents,  unless  otherwise  stated,  is  credited  by  Butler 

College,  and  is  recognized  by  other  colleges.  Thus  work  in  this  de- 
partment counts  toward  a  degree  in  any  institution  as  fully  as  work 
done  in  residence.  The  amount  of  college  credit  received  for  each 
course  is  indicated  under  that  course,  the  unit  being  a  major,  which 
means  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  hours  of  classroom  work,  or  thirty 
exercises  of  an  hour  and  a  half  or  more  each.  Each  hour  of  class- 
room work  should  require  on  an  average  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
preparation.     An  examination  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  course. 
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The  Indianapolis  Board  of  School  Commissioners  accepts  work  in 
these  courses  in  lieu  of  the  examinations  for  assistant  principals'  and 
principals'  certificates,  credit  in  each  major  course  giving  exemption 
from  one  of  the  examinations  required. 

Those  not  desiring  credit,  but  wishing  to  attend  the  lectures  or 
engage  in  the  work  planned  by  the  instructors,  may  enroll  in  any  of 
the  courses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  and  need  not 
take  examinations. 

The  courses  announced  below  are  in  some  cases  alternatives,  those 
to  be  given  depending  upon  the  number  of  students  desiring  and  en- 
rolling for  each.  A  student  enrolling  for  a  course  not  given  may 
change  or  withdraw  his  enrollment. 

FRENCH. 

1.     Elementary  Course:    The  course  consists  of  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, composition,  and  the  reading  of  easy  modern  French.     Major. 
Assistant  Professor  MacClintock. 

ENGLIvSH. 

1.  Practical  Problems  in  the  Teaching  and  Study  of  English: 
In  this  course,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  essentials  of  English 
expression  and  style.  Time  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  correct  usage 
and  the  elementary  principles  of  English  composition.  Lectures 
on  the  fundamentals  of  literary  criticism  are  accompanied  by  ap- 
preciative reading  of  selections  from  modern  English  prose  writers. 
Composition  planning,  the  relation  of  English  grammar  to  expres- 
sion, and  various  other  topics  are  considered  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  teachers'  efficiency  and  the  students'  power  to  read 
with  appreciation.  Written  composition  is  incidental  to  the  lec- 
tures and  classroom  discussion.     Major. 

Professor  Howe  and  Mr.  Otto. 

1.  The  English  Novel:  Study  of  representative  nineteenth  century 
novels  with  attention  to  their  artisti  •  structure  and  qualities.  Ma- 
jor.  Professor  Kenyon. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics:  Following  a  brief  introductory  account 
of  the  evolution  of  industrial  society,  the  course  will  deal  with  the 
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conditions  and  principles  underlying  the  consumption,  production, 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Such  questions  as  the  organization  of 
business,  money  and  banking,  transportation,  international  trade 
and  the  tariff,  labor  problems,  governmental  regulation  of  industry, 
socialism,  and  taxation,  will  receive  as  full  a  consideration  as  time 
will  permit.    Major.  Professor  Putnam. 

HISTORY. 

1.  American  History  and  Its  Geographical  Conditions:  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
physiography  of  the  United  States  with  special  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  our  history.  A  practical  application  of  the  present- 
day  emphasis  upon  the  close  connection  of  history  and  geography. 
The  course  will  be  based  largely  upon  Ellen  Churchill  Semple's 
"American  History  and  Its  Geographical  Conditions."  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  one  or  two  field  trips  to  study  the  physiography 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  with  reference  to  local  history.    Major. 

Professor  Coleman. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

1.  Nature  Study:  A  study  of  common  plants  and  animals;  iden- 
tification of  trees;  field  study  of  birds;  life  history  of  insects; 
preparation  of  aquaria.  Hodge's  "Nature  Study  and  Life" 
will  be  used.  The  exact  amount  of  college  credit  given  is  de- 
pendent in  part  upon  the  amount  of  field  and  laboratory  work 
done.     Lectures,  laboratory  and  field  work.     Major. 

Miss  Rousseau  McClellan 

MUSIC. 

1.  Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  A  practical  course  in 
chord  classification,  ear-training,  and  musical  appreciation.  While 
of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  the  course  is 
open  to  others.     Major.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Birge. 

2.  Advanced  Musical  Literature  and  Harmony:  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  course  1,  on  which  it  is  based.    Major. 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Bifige. 


COMMENCEMENT  RECORD 


1913. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Bennett,  Ethel  Louise 
Bragg,  Mary  Coffin 
Breadheft,  Jessie  Gladys 
burkhardt,  hally  cecil 
Collins,  Hazel  Lotus 
Fort,  Agnes 
Gawne,  Katharine 
Hastings,  Daniel  Adolphus 

Weaver, 


Hoover,  Beatrice  Rachel 
Kassebaum,  William  Claude 
Kincaid,  Martha  May 
Mathews,  Murray 
Millikan,  Cleo  Geneva 
Smock,  Florence  Louise 
Thomas,  George  Cullen 
Tichenor,  Helen  Louise 
Ella  Jane 


Master  of  Arts. 
Schaefer,  Harry 


CATALOG  OF  STUDENTS 

Annual  Session  Ending  June  11,  1914. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Child,  Elmer  Ray Bethany,  Ne'o. 

Child,  Elsie  L.  (Mrs.  E.  R.) Bethany,  Neb. 

Clifford,  Edward  Hall Indianapolis. 

Evans,  Edith  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Haake,  Dorothea  Anna Indianapolis. 

Haight,  Orah  Frances Allegan,  Mich. 

Hartsook,  Ina Seattle,  Wash. 

Hinman,  Jack  Jones Indianapolis. 

Lee,  Dora  Mae Shelbyville. 

Martindale,  Harry  Howard Indianapolis. 

Pearson.  Myrta  Maud Eureka,  111. 

Rice,  Merle  Thomas  (Mrs.  R.  E.) Lincoln,  Neb. 

Rice,  Ray  Everette Lincoln,  Neb. 

Rothermel,  Sterling  G Indianapolis. 

Tichenor,  Barcus Indianapolis. 

Trusty,  Clay Indianapolis. 

UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

Adams,  Gilbert  Perkins Indianapolis. 

Alexander,  Elma  Inez Fountain  City 

Allison,  Marie  Victoria Indianapolis. 

Anderson,  John  Samuel Indianapolis. 

Applegate,  Bonnie  Ida Greensburg. 

Arbuckle,  William  Edward Indianapolis. 

Armstrong,  Ruth  Louise Indianapolis. 

Ashby,  Mary  Alice Indianapolis. 

Askren,  Flora  Maude Cumberland. 
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Bachman,  Charlotte Indianapolis. 

Baird,  Mont  K Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Mary  Abigail Indianapolis. 

Baker,  Edward  Bruce Fort  Wayne. 

Banes,  Amy  Henry Indianapolis. 

Barmfuhrer,  Alta  Estelle Indianapolis. 

Barnett,  Isaac Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Albert  Kenneth Indianapolis 

Barr,  Beth Indianapolis. 

Barr,  Gail Indianapolis 

Bartlett,  Mabel  L Chardon,  Ohio. 

Beck,  Martha  Selma Indianapolis. 

Beckett,  Bessie  Emily Tipton. 

Binzer,  Edward Indianapolis. 

Bodenhafer,  Zoe  Justine Kendallville. 

Bodensick,  Edward  Henry Cumberland. 

Bonham,  Carlos  Watkins Indianapolis. 

Bonham,  Earl  Terry Indianapolis. 

Boos,  Eda  Buehler Indianapolis. 

Bowen,  Hazel  West Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Bowser,  Gladys Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  Charles  Frederick Indianapolis. 

Boyd,  Murlin  Welker Indianapolis. 

Bradley,  Edward  Clarke Indianapolis. 

Brandon,  Mary  Jane West  Lafayette. 

Brayton,  Ruth  McCullough Indianapolis. 

Brewer,  Jane  Abiah Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bridge,  Lawrence  Wilford Dayton,  Ohio. 

Browder,  Newton  Clarence. Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Alice  May Indianapolis. 

Brown,  Hilton  Ultimus,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Bruner,  Muriel Wabash. 

Buchanan,  Herbert  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Buck,  Robert  William Indianapolis. 

1-  udd,  Harry  F Lebanon. 
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BURKHARDT,  CLARENCE  WARE Elwood. 

Burkhardt,  Hally  Cecil Indianapolis. 

Burns,  Ray  Leland Indianapolis. 

Bussell,  John  Chase Rushville. 

Caldwell,  Howard  Clay Indianapolis. 

Capiel,  Modesto  Pirkey Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

Carr,  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Lucile  Anna Indianapolis. 

Carter,  Ruth  Belle Indianapolis 

Case,  Perry Indianapolis. 

Choate,  Margaret  Elizabeth Kokorao. 

Clarke,  Clarence  Hubert Edinburg. 

Clarke,  Elton  Russell Indianapolis. 

Clifford,  Austin  Vincent Indianapolis. 

Collins,  Nathan  Leonard Indianapolis. 

Conner,  Lola  Blount Indianapolis. 

Cook,  George  M Mooresville. 

Cooley.  William  Roscoe Scottsburg. 

Cooper,  Edith  Irene Middletown. 

Cory,  Harmon  Emanuel Indianapolis. 

Coulson,  Opal  Estella Indianapolis. 

Crippin,  Alice  May Indianapolis. 

Crockett,  Margaret  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Cullen,  Alice Indianapolis. 

Culmer,  Pearl  Winifred Indianapolis. 

Cunningham,  Ruth  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Curme,  Marjorie  Converse Indianapolis. 

Curry,  Idelle  Fairfield Southport. 

Cushmam,  Mame  Amelia Logansport. 

Custer,  Mary  Jane Indianapolis. 

Dameron,  Mrs.  Ida  Jeans San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Daily,  Urith  Catherine Greenfield. 

Daniels,  Elvin  Earl Kentland. 

Daniels,  Fred Tipton. 

Davis,  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Davis,  Vangie  Brewer Lizton. 
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Davison,  Frank  Elon Indianapolis. 

Dawson,  Mildred Andrews. 

Deming,  Frances  Marian Indianapolis. 

Dent,  Eugenia Indianapolis. 

Dietz,  Harry  Frederic Indianapolis. 

Doolittle,  Mary  Stephens Indianapolis. 

Duke,  Lela  Lucile Indianapolis. 

Duncan,  Ruth  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Dunn,  Alice  Lucille Indianapolis. 

Edwards,  William  Henderson Blairgowrie,  Scotland. 

Eickhopf,  Edith  Freda Indianapolis. 

Eikenberry,  Paul Indianapolis. 

Eldredge,  Marion Indianapolis. 

Eldridge,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Ellis,  Carleton  Bliss Indianapolis. 

Ernest,  Ella Indianapolis. 

Esparza,  Delia Monterey,  Mexico. 

Evans,  Elsie  Irene Indianapolis. 

Evans,  Jessie  Elmira Indianapolis. 

Evans,  William  Henry Paris,  Ky. 

Farmer,  Earl  Staphord,  Jr Indianapolis. 

Felt,  Mable  Melsena Indianapolis. 

Ferguson,  Charlotte  H Indianapolis. 

Fife,  Joseph  Ray Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  Georgia Indianapolis. 

Findley,  Helen  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Findley,  Katharine  Ida Indianapolis. 

Finley,  Margaret  Almeta Indianapolis. 

Fischhaber,  Merle Brazil. 

Follick,  Fred  Charles Scottsburg. 

Foreman,  Garnett  Marie Indianapolis. 

Fosdick,  Grace  C Indianapolis. 

Frick,  Flora  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Fry,  June  Virginia Indianapolis. 

Fuller,  John  Hector Indianapolis. 

Galpin,  Charlotte  Josephine Indianapolis. 
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Garton,  Lulu  Ethel Caney,  Kansas. 

Gawne,  Jeannette  Wright Indianapolis. 

Gehring,  Margaret Logansport. 

Good,  John  Charles Indianapolis. 

Goodman,  Lazure  Lester Indianapolis. 

Gordon,  Charles  Carl Indianapolis. 

Graham,  Florence  Olive Indianapolis. 

Graham,  Mary  Ellen Indianapolis. 

Graves,  Aleatha  Landsberry Thorntown. 

Greely,  Sue  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Griffith,  Margaret  Louise Indianapolis. 

Gwartney,  Edith  Ann Indianapolis. 

Habbe,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Habbe,  Ruth  Salome Indianapolis 

Hacker,  William  Eldridge Columbus. 

Haggard,  Esther  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Berniece Indianapolis. 

Hall,  Marjorie Indianapolis. 

Hamp,  Robert  Johannis Indianapolis. 

Handy,  Clifford  White Indianapolis. 

Hanson,  Samuel  Carleton Indianapolis. 

Harris,  Ada  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Harry,  Gwyneth  Mary Elwood. 

Harvey,  Ruth  Helen Markle. 

Haseltine,  Frieda  Pauline Kokomo. 

Hedges,  Annette  Jane Indianapolis. 

Hendren,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Hendrix,  Estella  Mildred Tangier. 

Hereth,  Bessie Indianapolis. 

Hernandez,  Reemberto  Armando Indianapolis. 

Higham,  Elmo  Benton Milton. 

Hills,  Dorothy Indianapolis. 

Hopper,  Nannie  Flickner St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hopping,  Andrew  Daniel Indianapolis. 

Hoss,  Pauline Kokomo. 

Howard,  Helen Indianapolis. 
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Howe,  Mary  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Huff,  Floyd  Ernest Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Hughel,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Hughel,  Myron  Mathias Indianapolis. 

Hunt,  Helen  Jackson Indianapolis. 

Hurst,  Gladys  Helene Indianapolis. 

Huston,  Anna  Jane Indianapolis. 

Hyde,  Fannie  Violet Indianapolis. 

Ingersoll,  Ruth Graysville. 

Jacobs,  Fred  Harvey Indianapolis. 

James,  Mary  Ela Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Henry  Michner Indianapolis. 

Jameson,  Katharine  Merrill Indianapolis. 

Jeffries,  Lorene Indianapolis. 

Johnson,  Rowland  Atkinson Indianapolis. 

Johnston,  Inez  Vernette Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Hazel  Vivian Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Lavinia  Wilmott Indianapolis. 

Jones,  Richard Indianapolis. 

Karabell,  Charles Indianapolis. 

Kautz,  Dorothy Kokomo. 

Kautz,  John  Iden Indianapolis. 

Keeling,  Halsey  R Hillsboro. 

Keenan,  James  Hanlan Indianapolis. 

Keith,  Frances Indianapolis. 

Kellems,  Anson Indianapolis. 

Kenney,  Katharine Indianapolis. 

Kirkhoff,  Louis  Napoleon Indianapolis. 

Kirklin,  Byrl  Raymond Gaston. 

Koehring,  Vera  Louise Indianapolis. 

Koss,  Fay  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Kramer.  Raymond  Chamberlin Indianapolis. 

Krull,  Lorle  Goebel Indianapolis. 

Kuehne,  John  Baptist Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

Kuqua,  Pauline  Collins Indianapolis. 

Leach,  Herbert  Salusus Indianapolis. 
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Lett,  JlAWtT  F*anklin Wheatland. 

Lewis,  B.  Wallace IndianapohV 

Lewis,  Helene  Marie Indianapolis. 

Lewis,  Joseph  Edwin Indianapolis. 

Lindley,  Gladys Mooresville. 

Lockhart,  Arthur  William Indianapolis. 

Lochhead.  Mary  Evelyn Indianapolis. 

Lochry,  Ralph  Landis Franklin. 

Longdon,  Francis  Morton Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Longshore,  Frances  Estelle Indianapolis. 

Lutz,  Juna  Maria Indianapolis. 

McBride,  John  Frank Indianapolis. 

McBride,  Mary  Syfers Indianapolis. 

McCallum,  Carey  Joseph  Thomas Melbourne,  Australia. 

McClain,  Ralph Indianapolis. 

McClellan,  Hezzie Columbus. 

McClure,  Robert  Locke Indianapolis. 

McCollough.  Charles  Everett Fowler. 

McCoy,  Harriet  Allen Indianapolis. 

McCune,  Harper  Robert Anderson. 

McCune,  Virginia  Throckmorton Kokomo. 

McDermott,  William  Francis Indianapolis. 

McGee,  Mary Indianapolis. 

MacLeod,  Roderick  Alexander Indianapolis. 

McMurray,  Floyd  Ivan Nineveh. 

McRoberts,  Earl  Samuel Indianapolis. 

Malott,  John  Orus Indianapolis. 

Marlette,  Ednah  May Monrovia. 

Martin,  Grace  Donough Indianapolis. 

Mauck,  Mary Indianapolis. 

Means,  Karl  Stone Indianapolis. 

Merker,  Mary  Sunshine Alexandria. 

Miles,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Miller,  Ada  Naomi Lawrence. 

Miller,  Lillian  Esther Indianapolis. 

Miller,  William  Theodore Indianapolis. 
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Moffett,  Florence  Bell Indianapolii. 

Moore,  Jessie  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Margaret  Viora Indianapolis. 

Moore,  Robert  Neal Indianapolis. 

Morris,  Minabel Indianapolis. 

Morrow,  Avery  Pefley Indianapolis. 

Mueller,  Hannah  Caroline Indianapolis. 

Mullane,  Daniel  Francis Indianapolis. 

Nesbit,  Maude  Elizabeth Freeport,  111. 

Newsom,  Editha  Katherine Columbus. 

Nix,  Else  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Noe,  Laura Indianapolis. 

Ogborn,  James  Glenn Zionsville. 

Ohaver,  Raymond  Rouse Indianapolis. 

Oiwa,  Motosaburo Osaka,  Japan. 

Oldham,  Clarence  Elmer Connersville. 

Olsen,  Effie  Maye Monrovia. 

Olsen,  Esta  Wilhelmine Indianapolis. 

Ostermeyer,  Norma  Carolyn Indianapolis. 

Ostrander.  Joseph Indianapolis. 

Parker,  Mary  Osgood Indianapolis. 

Paul,  Justus  Williams Indianapolis. 

Pavey,  Jesse  Ingle Indianapolis. 

Peacock,  Marie  Lucy Indianapolis. 

Peacock,  William  Arnold Indianapolis. 

Pearson,  Myrta  Maud Eureka,  111. 

Pentecost,  Netta  M Indianrpol's. 

Perkins,  Harry  Brown Indianapolis. 

Pittman,  EugENE  Frank Indianapolis. 

Ploenges,  Edward Cumberland. 

Pollitt,  Josephine  McIlvain Indianapolis. 

Pollitt,  Narcie Indianapolis. 

Pope,  Caroline  Eleanor Mahoba,  India. 

Pruitt,  Rexford  Murry Indianapolis. 

Rannells,  Lois  Anna Indianapolis. 

Rau,  Loise  Burks Indianapolis. 
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Ray,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Reed,  Laura  Anna Greenfield. 

Reed,  Mildred  Alberta Indianapolis. 

Reeves,  William  Jackson Knightstown. 

Riker,  Helen  Marie Indianapolis. 

Riker,  Lea  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Riley,  Traqueelia  Turnir Indianapolis 

Roberts,  Ruth  Olive Indianapolis 

Robertson,  Claude  Hoag Omaha,  Neb. 

Robertson,  Ruth  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Robison,  Bruce  Pettibone Indianapolis. 

Robison,  Edwin  Henry Indianapolis. 

Robison,  Lois Greenwood. 

Rochelle,  Martin  Sylvester Wichita,  Kan. 

Rudicel,  Edward Indianapolis. 

Rumpler,  Mary  Louise Indianapolis. 

Russell,  Louise  Hays Amarillo,  Texas. 

Sargent,  Joseph  Wesley Cumberland. 

Scherer,  Margery Indianapolis. 

Segur,  Dorothy  Emma Indianapolis. 

Sellick,  Frank  Stanley Fredericton,  P.  E.  I. 

Seward,  Hiram  Bicker Indianapolis. 

Schakel,  Elleanore  Christine Cumberland. 

Sharitt,  Lucile  Yarlet Indianapolis. 

Sherman,  Beatrice Indianapolis.. 

Shields,  Hugh Indianapolis. 

Shirley,  Izona  May Indianapolis. 

Silver,  Xerxes Whitestown. 

Sissle,  Noble  Lee Indianapolis. 

Small,  Grace  Opal Knightstown. 

Southwick,  Mary  Kinnard Indianapolis. 

Stainsby,  Claude Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Stalcup,  B.  Floyd Hardinsburg. 

Stammel,  Elavina  Sophia Indianapolis. 

Stephens,  Ferris  J Connersville. 

Stephenson,  Elizabeth  Faith Indianapolis. 
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Stewart,  Gertrude  Mary  Deane Charlottesville,  Va. 

Stone,  Irma Dillon,  Montana. 

Storms,  Roy  Basil Indianapolis. 

Street,  Jeannette Indianapolis. 

Swayne,  Samuel  Arthur Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Sweet,  Elma  Fern Delphi. 

Taflinger,  Coral  Oliva Indianapolis. 

Tapscott,  Ralph  Charles Greenfield. 

Tarpenning,  Mrs.  Mary  V.  S Indianapolis. 

Taylor,  Noble  Harold Indianapolis. 

Tevis,  Emma  Louise Indianapolis. 

Tharp,  Ruth Indianapolis. 

Thomas,  Grace  Edith Indianapolis. 

Thomas,  Minnehaha Indianapolis. 

Thormyer,  Clara  Barbara Indianapolis. 

Thornton,  Cornelia Indianapolis. 

Tipton,  Helen  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Toon,  Clarence Indianapolis. 

Townsend,  Roy  Westen Anderson. 

Townsend,  Ruth  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Treat,  Isabel  Glen Indianapolis. 

Trone,  Donaldson  Greene Indianapolis. 

Trusty,  Clay Indianapolis. 

Tucker,  Albert   Robert Noblesville. 

Ulen,  Marguerite Indianapolis. 

Van  Arsdell,  Robetta Indianapolis. 

Vance,  Charles  H Bridgeport. 

Vanderwark,  Eloyd Ft.  Collins,  Col. 

Vandivier,  Dessa  Margaret Indianapolis. 

Van  Winkle,  Carl. Indianapolis. 

Vawter,  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Voshell,  Bernice  Stalder Indianapolis. 

Wadsworth   Wallace  Carter Indianapolis. 

'V\gstaff,  Byford  Ernest Brownstown. 

"nberg,  Henry Indianapolis. 

\        ,ing,  Lola  Lydia Pennville. 
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Ward,  Paul  William Lebanon. 

Warren,  Hazel  Beatrice Indianapolis. 

Webb,  Edith Indianapolis. 

Webber,  Gladys  Lee Kentland. 

Wenning,  William  Henry Indianapolis. 

Wenrick,  Mildred Indianapolis. 

Whitehead,  Irma  Gertrude Indianapolis. 

Wiedrich.  William  Walter Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Clayton  Edgar Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Mrs.  F.  M Indianapolis. 

Williams,  Mary  Morris Rushville. 

Wilson,  Florence  Zulu Indianapolis. 

Wilson,  Miriam Indianapolis. 

Winks,  Mary  Loraine Indianapolis. 

Wise,  Verl  Arthur Indianapolis. 

Witherspoon,  Frederick  Randolph Indianapolis. 

Wolf,  Elizabeth  Pauline Indianapolis. 

Wolf,  Pearl  Rebecca Indianapolis. 

Wolff,  Fred  Walton Arcadia. 

Wood,  Florence  Elizabeth Indianapolis. 

Wright,  Fern Columbus. 

Zoercher,  Mary  Anna Indianapolis. 


SUMMARY. 

Graduate  Students 16 

Undergraduate  Students 345 

Special  Students 10 

Teachers'  College  Study  Department 155 

Summer  Session  (1913) 76 

602 

Deduct  for  names  counted  twice 77 

Total  Number  of  Students 525 
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Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Courses  in 57 

German,  Courses  in 41 

Graduate  Students 34 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 32 

Greek,  Courses  in 40 

Gymnasium 21 

Hebrew 41 

History,  Courses  in 52 

History  of  the  College 12 

Homiletics,  Courses  in 70 

Intercollegiate  Contests 18 

Latin,  Courses  in 38 

Law  School 2 

Libraries 20 

Literary  Society 17 
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Lotus  Club 17 
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Physical  Training 63 
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Registration  and  Entrance 24 

Religious  Education,  Courses  in     54 
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Reports,  Semester 37 

Residence,  College 20 
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Sandwich  Club 17 
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Spanish,  Courses  in 45 

Special  Students 30 

Student  Activities 16 

Summary,  Atttendance 94 

Summer  School 77 

Theology,  Courses  in 69 
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